








DEDICATION. 
Volumes the Name of fome 
Great Perfon to whom he has 
particular obligations, lays his 
claim to your Lordftiip’s pa- 
tronage upon the fame account. 
I muft confefs, my Lord, had 
not I already received great in- 
ftances of your Favour, I (liould 
have been afraid of fdbmittiiig a 
Work of this nature 'to-, your 
perofa!.. You are fb., thoroughly 
acquainted with , the .characters 

of .men, asd^ all the parts of 

\ 


iiumaii 



dedication: 

human lifcj that it is impoffibk 
for the ieaft miifeprefentation of 
them to efcape your notice. 
It is your LordChip’s particular 
diftinShon that you are Mafter 
of the whole compais of bufi- 
nefsj and have fignalized your™ 
feif ill all the diiTerent fcenes 
of it. We admire ibme for the 
dignityj others for the popularity 
of their behaviour. 5 ibme for 
their clearoefs of judgment, 
others - for .their happiiieis of 

expref- 


'■ DEDICATION, 
expreffion^ fome for the laying 
of ichemes, and others for 
the putting of them in execu- 
tion : It is your Lordihip only 
who enjoys thele feveral talents 
united, and that too in as great 
perfe£Iion as others poflefs them 
lingly. Your enemies acknow- 
ledge this great extent in your 
Lordihip’s Character, at the 
lame time that they ufe their 
iitmoft induftry and invention 
to derogate from it. But it is 

for 


are now your enemies were 
always fo. You have aQ:ed in 
fo much confiftency with your^ 
felfj and promoted the interefts 
of your country in fo uniform 
a manner, th^t even thofe, who 
would milreprelent your generous 
defigns for the public good, 
cannot but approve the fteadi- 
neis and intrepidity with which 
you purfue them. It is a moft 
fenfible pleafore to me that I 

have 
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have this opportunity of pro- 
felEng myieif one of your great 
admirers, and, in a very par- 


ticular manner. 

My Lord, 

Tour Lordjhifs 

moji obliged 
Mfid moJl obedient 

Hoe Spectator. 
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‘—Ad himum nmrore gravi dediicit & angit. 

Hor. Ars Poeti v. lids 

— Grief dejefts, and v/rings the tortur’d foul. 

Roscommon. 

I T is often faid, after a man has heard a 
ftory with extraordinary circuniftances, it is 
a very good one if it be true ; But as for 
the following relation, I fliould be glad were I 
fure it were falfe. It is told with fuch hmpli- 
city, and there are fo many artlefs touches of 
diftrefs in it, that I fear it comes too much from 
the heart. 

Mr. Spectator, 

^ C O M E years ago it happened that I lived 
‘ ^ in the fame houfe with a young Gentleman 
^ of merit; with whofe good qualities I was fo 
‘ much taken, as to make it my endeavour to 
VoL, V, B ■ ‘ ihew 
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‘ iQiew as many as I was able in myfeli. Familiar 
‘ converfe improved general civilities into an 
‘ unfeigned pafTion on both lides. Fie v/atched 
‘ an opportunity to declare himfelf to me ; and 
‘ I, who could not exped a man of fo great 
‘ an eflate as his, received his addreffes in fucft 
‘ terms, as gave him no reafon to believe I was 
‘ difpleafed with them, though I did nothing* 
‘ to make him think me more eafy than was 
‘ decent. His father was a very hard worldly 
‘ mati', and proud ; fo that there was no reafon 
‘ to believe he would ealilv be brought to tliink 
‘ there ivas any thing in any woman’s perlon or 
‘ charader, that could balance the difadvantage 
‘ of an unequal fortune. In the mean time 
‘ the fen continued his application to me, and 
‘ omitted no occafion of demonhrating the iiioil 
‘ difinterefted pafiion imaginable to me j and in 
‘ plain diredt terms oifered to marry me privately, 
‘ and keep it fo until lie lliouid be fo happy as 
‘ to gain his fathers approbation, or become 
‘ poSeffed of his eftate. I pailionately loved 
‘ him, and you will believe I did not deny 
‘ fuch a one what was my intereib alfo to grant. 
‘ However, I was not fo young, as not to take 
‘ the precaution of carrying with me a faithful 
‘ fervant, who had been aiib my mother’s maid, 
‘ to be prefent at the ceremony. When that 
‘ was over I demanded a certilicate, figned by 
‘ the miniik-r, rny hufband, and the lervant I 
juif now fpoke of. After cur nup-tir.ls, we 
‘ converfed together very familiarly in the liimc 
" houfe; but the reilraints we were genera. lly 

‘ undci'j 
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‘ under, and the interviews we had, being 
‘ ftolen and interrupted, made our behaviour to 
‘ each other have rather the impatient fondnefs 
^ which is vifible in lovers, than the regular 
‘ and gratified afFedtioil which is to be obferved 
‘ in man and wife. This obfervation made the 
father very anxious for his fon, and prefs him 
to a match he had in his eye for him. To 
‘ relieve my hulband from this importunity, and 
‘ conceal the fecret of our marriage, which I 
‘ had reafon to know would not be long in my 
‘ power in town, it was refolved that I fhould 
‘ retire into a remote place in the country, and 
‘ converfe under feigned names by letter. We 
‘ long continued this way of commerce ; and I 
' with my needle, a few books, and reading 
‘ over and over niy hufband’s letters, palled 
‘ my time in a refigned expedtation of better 
‘ days. Be pleafed to take notice, that within 
‘ four months after I left my hulband I was de- 
‘ livered of a daughter, who died within few 
‘ hours after her birth. This accident, and 
* the retired manner of life I led^ gave criminal 
‘ hopes to a neighbouring brute of a country 
‘ Gentleman, whofe folly was the fource of 
‘ all my afflidtion. This ruftic is one of thofe 
‘ rich clowns, who fopply the want of all 
‘ manner of breeding by the negledt of it,' 
‘ and with noify mirth, half underftanding, and 
‘ ample fortune, force themfelves upon perfonS 
‘ and tilings wdthout any fenfe of time and place'. 
‘ The poor ignorant people where I lay con- 
‘ cealed, and now paifed for a widow, won-- 
B ‘ dered 
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Vdered I could be fo fhy and ftrange, as they 
‘ called it, to the Squire j and were bribed by 
‘ him to admit him whenever he thought fit. 

‘ I happened to be fitting in a little parlour 
‘ which belonged to my own part of the houfe, 

‘ and muling over one of the fondeft of my 
‘ hufband s letters, in which I always kept the 
‘ certificate of, my marriage, when this rude = 
‘ fellow came in, and with the naufeous faml- 
‘ liarity of fuch unbred brutes, fnatched the pa- 
« pers out of my hand. I was immediately 
‘ under fo great a concern, that I threw my- 
‘ felf at his feet, and begged of him to return 
“ them, .fie, with the fame odious pretence 
‘ to freedom and gaiety, fvvore he would read 

* them. I grew more importunate, he more 
‘ curious, until at laft, with an indignation arifing 
‘ from a paflion I then firfl difeovered in him, 

® he threw the papers into the fire, fwearing 
‘ that . fince he was not to read theiii, the man 
‘ w'ho writ them fliould never be fo happy as to 
‘ have me read them over again. It is inligni- 
‘ ficant to tell you my tears and reproaches made 
‘ the boifterous calf leave the room afiiamed 

* and out of countenance, when I had Icifure 
" to ruminate on this accident v/ith more tlran 
.‘ ordinary forrow : However, fuch was then 
‘ my confidence in my hufband, that I writ to 
® him: the misfortune, and defired another pa- 
‘ per of the firme kind. He deferred writing 
‘ two, or three polls, and at laft anfvvered me. 
‘ in' general, that he could not then fend me 
‘ what I aflced for,, but when he could find a 

‘ proper 
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‘ proper conveyance, I fhould be fure to have 
' it. From this time his letters were more 
‘ cold every day than other, and as he grew 
‘ indifferent I grew jealous. This has at laft 
^ brought me to town, where I find both the 
‘ witnefles of my marriage dead, and that my 
hufband, after three months cohabitation, has 
‘ buried a young Lady whom he married in 
' obedience to his father. In a word, he fhuns 
‘ and difowns me. Should I come to the 

* houfe and confront him, the father would 
‘ join in.fupporting him againfi: me, tliough he 
' believed my flory j fhould I talk it to the 

* world, what reparation can I expedl for an 
‘ injury I cannot make out ? I believe he means 
‘ to bring me through neceflity, to refign my 

* pretenfions to him for fome provifion for my 

* life •, but I will die firfi. Pray bid him re- 
‘ member what he faid, and how he was 
' charmed when he laughed at the heediefs 
‘ difcovery I often made of myfelf! let him 

* remember how aukward I was in my dif- 
^ fembled indifference towards him before com- 

pany ; alk him how I, who could never con- 
‘ ceal my love for him, at his own requefi can 
‘ part with him for ever? Oh, Mr. Spec ta- 
^ TOR, fenfible Ipirits know no indifference in 
marriage ; what then do you think is my 
piercing afflidion!-- — I leave you to repre- 

* lent my diftrefs your own way, in which i 
‘ defire you to be ipeedy, if you have com- 
‘ paffion for innocence expofed to infamy. 

*5 OAavia. 
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• Msdo oir, modb fcemina — r— Vifg, 

Sometimes a man, fometimes a woman. 

f 'I H E Journal, with w'liich I prefented my 
I reader on Tuefday laft, has brought me in 
feveral letters, with accounts of many private 
lives call into that form. I have the Rake?, 
‘Journal^ the Sof? Joiij'nal, the Whoremafler? 
Journaly and among feveral others a very cu- 
rious piece, entitled, Pbe yoiirnd of a Mohock. 
By thefe inftances I find that the intention of 
my lad Tuefdays paper has been miftaken by 
many of my readers. I did not defign fo 
much to expofe vice as idlenefs, and aimed at 
thofe perlbns who pafs away their time rather 
in trifle and impertinence, than in crimes and 
immoralities. Offences of this latter kind arc 
not to be dallied with, or treated in fo ludicrous 
a manner. In fliort, my Journal only holds 
up folly to the light, and flrews the difagreea- 
blenefs of fuch adrions as are indifferent in 
themfelves, and blameable only as they proceed 
from creatures endowed with reafon. 

My following correipondent, who calls her- 
felf Clarmda, is fuch a journalifl; as I require: 
|>he 'feems by her Letter to be placed in a mo~ 

: ' dilh 
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difli ftate of indiiFerence between vice and virtue, 
and to be fufceptibie of eitber, were there 
proper pains taken with her. Had her Journal 
been tilled with gallantries, or fuch occurrences 
as had diewn her wholly divefted of her natural 
innocence, notwithiianding it might have been, 
more plcafxng to the generality of readers, I 
fhould not have publiihed it; but as it is only 
the picture of a life filled with a fafhionabie kind 
of gaiety, and lazinefs, I flrall fet down five 
days of it, as I have received it from tlie hand 
of my fiiir correfpondent. 

Dear Mr. S p e c t a t o a, 

* l^OU having fet your readers an excrcife 
‘ in one of your laft week’s papers, I have 
' performed mine according to your orders, and 
‘ herewith fend it you inclofed. You muft 
‘ know, Mr. Spectator, that I am a maiden 

* Lady of a good fortune, who have had feverai 
‘ matches offered me for daefe ten years lafi; 

‘ paft, and have at prefent warm applications 

* made to me by a very pretty fellow. As I 
‘ am at my own dirpofal, I come up to town 
‘ every winter, and pafs my time in it after the 
‘ manner you will find in the following Journal, 

^ which I began to write upon the very day 
‘ after your Spectator upon that fubject. 

Tuesday night. Could not go to deep 
until one in the morning for thinking of my 
Journal. 

, B 4 , Wedne’sday. 
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W'edne.s DA.y. From eight until ten. Drank 
two diflies of chocolate in bed, and fell afleep 
after them. 

From ten to eleven. Eat a fliee of bread 
and butter, drank a difh of Bohea, read the 
Spectator. 

From eleven to one. At my toilette, tried a 
new head, Gave orders for Fe/ 2 y to be combed 
and wailied, Mem. I look beft in blue. 

From one until half an hour after two. Drove 
to the 'Change. Cheapened a couple of fans. 

Until four. At dinner. Mem. Mr. Froth paffed 
by in his new liveries. 

From four to fix. Dreffed, paid a vifit to 
old Lady Blithe and her fifter, having before 
heard they were gone out of town that day. 

From fix to eleven. At bafiet. Mem. Never 
fet again upon the ace of diamonds. 

Thursday. F rorn eleven at night to eight 
in the morning. Dreamed that I punted to 
Mr. Froth. 

From eight to ten. Chocolate. Read two a(3:s 
|n Aurengzebe a-bed. 

From ten to eleven. Tea-table. Sent to bor- 
row Lady Faddk's Cupid for Veny. Read the 
play- bills. Received a letter from Mr. Froth. 
Mem. Locked it up in my ifrong box. 

Reft of the morning, Fontange, the tire- 
woman, her account of my Lady wann 

Broke a tooth in my little tortoife-fireil comb. Sent 
Frank to know how my Lady HeBlc refted 
Sifter her monkey’s leaping out at window. 

l.ocfluui 
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Looked pale. Fontange t^.^ me my glafs is not 
true. Dreffed by three. 

From three to four. Dinner cold before I 
fat down. 

From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr. 
Froth's opinion of Milto?i. His account of the 
Mohocks. His fancy of a pin-cufhion. Pi&ire 
in the lid of his fnuff-box. Old Lady Faddk 
promifes me her woman to cut my hair. Loft 
five guineas at Crimp. 

Twelve of the clock at night. Went to bed. 

Friday, Eight in- the morning. A-bed. 
Read over all Mr. Froth's letters. Cupid and 
V my. 

Ten of the clock. Stayed within all day, not 
at home. 

From ten to twelve. In conference with my 
mantua-maker. Sorted a fuit of ribbands. Broke 
my blue china cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myfelf up in my 
chamber, pradifed Lady Betty Modely's Ikuttle. 

One in the afternoon. Called for my fiowered 
handkerchief. Worked half a violet-leaf in it. 
Eyes aked, and head out of order. Threw by 
my work, and read over the remaining part of 
Aurcfigzchc. 

From three to four. Dined. 

From four to txvelve. Changed my mind, 
drefled, went abroad, and played at Crimp until 
midnight. Found Mrs. Spitcly at home. Con- 
verfation : Mrs. BriUimit's necklace falfe ftones. 
Old Lady going to be married to a 

young 
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young fellow that is not worth a groat. Mifs 
Prtie gone into the country. Tom Tommlej has 
red hair. Mem. Mrs. Spitely whifpered in my 
ear that £he had fomething to tell me about 
Mr. Froth, I am fure it is not true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed that Mr. 
Froth lay at my feet, and called me Indamora. 

Saturday. Rofe at eight of the clock in 
the morning. Sat down to my toilette. 

From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half 
an hour before I could determine it. Fixed it 
above my left eye-brow. 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and 
dreffed. 

From twelve to two. At chapel. A great 
deal of good company. Metn. The third air 
in the new opera. Lady Blithe dreffed fright- 
fully- 

From three to four. Dined. Mifs Kitty called 
upon me to go to the opera before I was rifen 
from table. 

From dinner to fix. Drank tea. Turned off a 
footman for being rude to Veny. 

Six of the clock. Went to the opera. I did not 
fee Mr. Froth until the beginning of the fecond 
a£t, Mr. talked to a Gentleman in a black 
wig. Bowed* to a Lady in the front box. Mr. 

and his friend clapped Nicolini in the third 
zdi. Mx. Froth cried ont Ancor a. Kh. Froth 
led me to my chair. I think he fqueezed my 
handi 


Eleven 
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Eleven at night. Went to bed. Melancholy 
di-eams. Methought NicoHni faid he was Mr, 
Froth, 

Sunday. Indilpofed. 

Monday. Eight of the clock. Waked by 
mifs Kitty, Anrengzebe lay upon the chair by 
me. Kitty repeated without book the eight heft 
lines in the play. Went in our mobs to the 
dumb man according to appointment. Told 
me that my lover’s name began with a G. Mem. 
The conjurer was within a letter of Mr. FrctKs, 
name. &c. 

‘ Upon looking back into this my Journal, 

‘ I find that I am at a lofs to know whether 
‘ I pafs my time well or ill ; and indeed never 
‘ thought of confidering how I did it before I 
‘ pcrufed your Speculation upon that fubjedt. 

* I fcarce find a fingle adtion in thefe five days 
‘ that I can tho-roughly approve of, except the 

working upon die violet-leaf, which I ana 

* refolved to finifli the firft day I am at leifure, 
‘ As for Mr. Froth ^xii Veny, I did not think 
‘ they took up fo much of my time and thoughts 
« as 1 find they do upon my Journal. The latter 

* of them I will turn off, if you infill: upon it | 
‘ and if Mr. Froth does not bring matters to a 
‘ conclufion very fuddenly, I will not let my 
^ life ran avray in ^ dream. 

Your humble fervant, 

Cl&rinda,, 


ir 
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To refume one of the morals of my firft 
paper, and to confirm Clarinda in her good in- 
clinations, I would have her confider what a 
pretty figure fhe would make among pofterity, 
were the hiftory of her whole life publiflied like 
thefe five days of it. I fliall conclude my paper 
with an epitaph written by an uncertain author 
on Siv Philip Sidneys fifter, a Lady, who feems 
to have been of a temper very much different 
from that oi Clarinda. ■ The iafi: thought of it 
is fo very noble, that I dare fay my reader 
will pardon me the quotation. 

On the Countefs Dowager of Pembroke. 

Underneath this marble hearfe 
Lies the fubjed: of all verfe, 

Sidney s fifter, Pembroke's mother : 

Death, ere thou haft kill’d another. 

Fair, and learn’d, and good as llie, 

. Time fhall throw a dart at thee. 


L 
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0 curva in ierris cisleftium inanes / 

Perf. Sat. 2. V. 61. 

O fouls, in whom no heav’nly fire is found, 

Fat minds, and ever grov’ling on the ground! 

D R. Y D E N. 

Mr. S P EC TAT O R, 

* ^ I ' ^ ^ materials you have colleded toge- 

‘ A ther towards a general hiftoryof Clubs, 

‘ make fo bright a part of your Speculations, that 
‘ I think it is but a juftke we all owe the 
‘ learned world to furnifli you with fuch affif- 
‘ tances as may promote that ufeful work ; For 
‘ this reafon I could not forbear communicating 
‘ to you fome imperfed informations of a fet 
‘ of men (if you will allow them a place ia 
‘ that fpecies of Being) who have lately ereded 
f themfelves into a nodurnal fraternity under 
‘ the title of die Mohock-Clnh, 2. name bor- 
‘ rowed it feems from a fort of Canibah in 
‘ Tndia^ v^ho fubfift by plundering and devouring 
‘ all the nations about them. The prefident 
‘ is ftiled Emperor of the Mohocks : 2.n6. hx^ 
‘ arms are a Turkijh Crefcent, which his im- 
‘ perial Majefty bears at prefent in a very ex~ 
‘ traordinaiy manner engraven upon his forehead. 
‘ Agreeable to their name, the avowed defign 
1. ■ ' ‘ of 
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‘ of their inftitution ismifchief; and upon this 
‘ foundation all their rules and orders are framed. 
‘ An outrageous ambition of doing all poffible 
‘ hurt to their fellow-creatures, is the great 
‘ cement of their affembly, and the only quali- 
‘ iication required in the members. In order 
‘ to exert this principle in its full ilrength and 
‘ perfedtion, they take care to drink themfelves 
‘ to a pitch, that is beyond the poffibility of at- 
‘ tending to any motions of reafon or humanityj 
‘ then make a general lally, and attack all that 
‘ are lb unfortunate as to walk the lli'eets through 
‘ which they patrol. Some -are knocked down, 
‘ others dabbed, others cut and carbonadoed. 
*■ To put the watch to a total rout, and mortify 

* fome of thofe inoffenfive militia, is reckoned 
‘ a Coup T eclat. The particular talents by which 
‘ thefe Mifanthropes are diftinguillied from one 

* another, confift in the various kinds of barba- 
‘ rities which they execute upon their prifoners. 
‘ Some are celebrated for a happy dexterity in 
‘ tipping the lion upon them ; which is per- 
‘ formed by fqueezing the nofe flat to the face, 
‘ and boring out his eyes with their fingers ; 
‘ Otliers are called the dancing-mafters, and 
‘ teach their fcholars to cut capers by run- 
‘ ing fwords through their legs ; a new inven- 
‘ tion, whether originally French I cannot tell : 
‘ A third fort are the tumblers, whole office it 
‘ is to let women bn their heads and commit 
‘ certain indecencies, or rather barbarities, on 
‘ the limbs which they expofe. But thefe I 
' forbear to mention, becaufe they cannot but 

‘be 
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‘ be very fliocking to the reader as well as the 
‘ Spectator. In this manner they carry 
‘ on a v/ar againfl: mankind j and by the fland- 

* ing maxims of their policy, are to enter into 
‘ no alliances but one, and that is offenfive and 

* defenfive with all baudy-houfes in general, of 

* which they have declared themfelves proteSors 
‘ and guarantees. 

■ ‘ I rnufl: own, Sir, thefe are only broken 
‘ incoherent memoirs of this wonderful fociety, 

‘ but they are the beft I, have' been yet able 
‘ to procure y for being but of late eftabliili- 
‘ ment, it is not ripe for a juft hiftory. And 
‘ to be ferious, the chief delign of this trouble 

* is to hinder it from ever being fo. You 
‘ have been pleafed, out of a concern for 
‘ the good of your comitrymen, to a£t under 
‘ the charadter of Spectator, not only 
‘ the part of a looker-on, but an overfeer of 

* their adions ; and whenever fuch enormities 
‘ as this infeft the town, we immediately fly 
‘ to you for redrefs. I have reafon to believe, 

‘ that fome thoughtlefs youngftei-s, out of a 
‘ falfe notion of bravery, and an immoderate 
‘ fondnefs to be diftinguiftied for fellows of 
‘ fire, are infenfibly hurried into this fenfelefe 
‘ fcandalous projedt : Such will probably ftand 
‘ corredfed by your reproofs, eipecially if you 
‘ inform them that it is not courage for half a 
‘ fcore fellows, mad with wine and luft, to fet 
‘ upon two or three foberer than themfelves ; 
‘ and that the manners of Indian are 

‘ no becoming accompliftiments to an 

: . ■ ‘ fina 
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* fine Gentleman. Such of them as have been 

* bullies and fcowerers of a long ftanding, and 
‘ are grown veterans in tliis kind of fervice^ are, 
‘ I fear, too hardened to receive any impreffions 
‘ from your admonitions. But I beg you wduld 
‘ recommend to tlieir perufal your ninth fpecu- 
‘ lation : They may there be taught to take 
‘ warning from the Club of duelifts^ and be 
‘ put in mind, that the common fate of thofe 
‘ men of honour was to be hanged. 

I am, 

March lo. Sir, 

lyri Your mofl humble fervant, 

Philafttbropos,. 

The following Letter is of a quite contrary 
nature j but I add it here, that the reader may 
obferve at the fame view, how amiable igno- 
rance may be when it is fhewn in its fimplici- 
ties, and how deteftable in barbarities. It is 
written by an honefi: countryman to his Miflrefs, 
and came to the hands of a Lady of good fenfe 
wrapped about a thread-paper, who has long 
kept it by her as an image of artlefs love. 

To her I very much relpedt, Mx^.Marga7'et Clark t 

‘ T OVELY, and oh that I could write loving 
‘ ^ Mrs. Margaret Clark, I pray, you let affedi- 

* on excufe prefumptibn. Having been fo happy 
^ as to enjoy the light of your fweet countenance 

‘ and 
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* and comely body, fometimes when I had oc- 
‘ cafion to buy treacle or liquorilh powder at the 
‘ Apothecary’s Ihop, I am fo enamoured with 
‘ you, that I can no more keep clofe my 
‘ flaming defire to become your fervant. And I 
‘ am the more bold now to write to your fweet 

* felf, becaufe I am now my own man, and 
' may match where I pleafej for my father is 
‘ taken away, and now I am come to my living, 
‘ which is ten yard land, and a houfe; and 
‘ there is never a yard of land in our field but 
‘ it is as well worth ten pound a year, as a thief 
‘ is worth a halter j- and all my brothers and 
‘ fillers are provided for ; Befides, I have good 
' houfhold-flxifF, though I fay it, both brafs and 

* pewter, linens and woollens ; and though my 

* houfe be thatched, yet, if you and I match, 
' it flrall go hard but I , will have one half of 
‘ it flated. If you think well of this motion, 
' I will wait upon you as foon as my new 
‘ clothes is made and hay-harveft is in. I 

' could, though I fay it, have good The 

reft is torn off; and pofterity muft be con- 
tented to know, that Mrs. Margaret Clark was 
very pretty, but are left in the dark as to the 
name of her lover. T 
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frujlra fimulacra ftigacia capias? 

^iodpeiis^ Cj^ mjcjiiam: quodamas^ averterey perdes. 
IJia repercu£le qmm cernis imaginis timha ejij 
Nil babet tjla fui : tecum venitque^ manetque^ 
jT uum difc edeijd tu difcedere pojfis. 

Ovid. Metam, 1 . 3. v« 43'2v 

[From the Fable of N a r c i s s u s.] 

Whatcould, fond youth, thishelplefs paffionmove? 
What kindled in thee this unpitied love ? 

" ■ Thy own warm bliiih within the .water glows ; 
With thee the coloutM fhadow comes and goes : 

Its empty Being on thyfelf relies ; 

Step thou afide, and the frail charmer dies. 

Addis o k. 

^TTILL H ONE Y COMB diverted us laft 
V night with an account of a young fel- 
low’s firft difcovering his paflion to his Miftrefs. 
The young Lady was one, it feems, who 
had long before conceived a favourable opinion 
of him, and was ftill in hopes that he would 
fome time or other make his advances. As he 
was one day talking with her in company of 
her two lifters, the converlation happening to 
turn upon love, each of the young ladies was, 
by way of rallery, recommending a wife to him ; 
when to the no finall furprife of her who lan- 
'4 tguilhed 
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guifhed for him in fecret, he told them with a 
more than ordinary ferioufnefs, that his heart 
had been long engaged to one whofe name he 
thought himfelf obliged in honour to conceal ; 
but that he could fliew her pidture in the lid 
of his fnuif-box. The young Lady, who found 
herfelf the moft fenfibly touched by this confef- 
llon, took the firft opportunity that offered of 
fnatching his box out of his hand. He feemed 
defirous of recovering it, but finding her re- 
folved to look lid, begged he^iat if 

me fliould happen to know- the perfon, file 
would not reveal her name. Upon carrying it 
to the window, flie was very agreeably furprifed 
to find there was nothing within the lid but a 
little looking-glafs, in which, after fhe had 
viewed her own face with more pleafure than 
file had ever done before, flie returned the box 
with a fmile, telling him, fhe could not but 
admire at his choice. 

Will fancying that his ftory took, imme- 
diately fell into a diflertation on the ufefulnefs 
of looking-glaffes ; and applying himfelf to me, 
afked if there were any looking-glaffes in the 
times of the Greeks and Romans-, for that he 
had often obferved in the tranflations of poems 
out of thofe languages, that people generally 
talked of feeing thernfelves in wells, fountains, 
lakes, and rivers: Nay, fays he, I remember 
Mr. Dry den \k his Ovid tells us of a fwinging 
fellow called Polypheme, that made ufe of the 
fea for his looking-glafs, and could never drefs 
himfelf to advantage but in a calm. 

' : ■■ ^ e .2. : : My 
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My friend Will, to fhew ns the whole 
Gompafs of his learning upon this fubjed, fur- 
ther informed us, that there were fliU feveral 
nations in the world fo very barbarous as not 
to have any looking-glalTes among them ; and 
that he had lately read a voyage to the South- 
fea, in which it is faid, that the Ladies of Chili 
always drehed their heads over a balbn of 
water. 

I am the more particular in my account of 
W I L l’s lafl; night’s ledure on thefe natural 
mirrours, as it feems to bear fome relation to 
the following letter, which I received the day 
before, 

SIR, 

‘ T Have read your lall Saturday’s obfervatioiis 
' on the forth book of Milton with great iatif- 
‘ fadion, and am particularly pleafed \vith the 
‘ hidden moral, which you have taken notice 
‘ of in feveral parts of the poem. The de- 
‘ fign of this Letter is to defire your thoughts, 
‘ v/hether there may not alfo be fome moral 
‘ couched under that place in the fame book 
‘ where the poet lets us know, that the firft 
‘ woman immediately after her creation ran to 
/ a looking-glafs, an<l became fo enamourct! 
L of her own face, that fire had never removed 
Vto view any of the other works of nature, 
‘ had not die been led off to a man. If 

you think fit to fet down the whole pafiage 
f tfom Milton, your readers will be able to 

‘ iudtre 
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‘ judge for themfelves, and the quotation will 
‘ not a little contribute to the filling up of 
‘ your paper. 

Your humble fervant, 

R. T. 

The lafi; confideration urged .by my querift 
is fo ftrong, that I cannot forbear clofing with 
it. The paffage he alludes to, is part of Enies 
ipeech to Adam, and one of the mofi: beautiful 
palfages in the whole poem. 

That day I oft remember, when from deep 
I firft awak’d, and found myfelf repos’d 
Under a fhade, on how’rs, much wond’ring where 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 
Not diftant far from thence a murmuring found 
Of waters iffu’d from a cave, and fpread 
Into a liquid plain, then flood unmov’d 
Pure as th’ expanfe of Heav’n : I thither went 
With unexperienc’d thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
. Smooth lake, that to me feem’d another fky. 

As I bent down to look, juft oppofite, 

A fhape v/ithin the watry gleam appear’d 
Bending to look on me ; I flatted back. 

It flatted back ; but pleas’d I foon return’d. 
Pleas’d it return’d as foon with anfwering looks 
Of fympathy and love there I had fix’d 
Mine eyes till now, and pin’d with vain defire. 
Had not a voice thus warn’d me. What thou feefl, 
What there thou feefl, fair creature, is thyfclf, 
With thee it came and goes : but follow me. 
And r will bring thee where no jliadow flays 
. . C 3 ■ Thy 
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Thy coming, and thy foft embraces, he 
Whofe image thou art, him thou fhalt enjoy 
Infeparably thine, to him Ibalt bear 
Multitudes like thyfelf, and thence be call’d 
Mother of human race. What could I do, 

But follow ftraight, invifibly thus led ? 

Till I efpy’d thee, fair indeed and tall. 

Under a plantan, yet methought lefs fair, 

Lefs winning foft, lefs amiably mild, 

Than that fmooth watry image : back I turn’d. 
Thou following cry’dft aloud, return fair Eve, 
Whom fiy’ft thou ? whom thou fly’ft,of him thou art. 
His flelh, his bone; to give thee Being, I lent. 
Out of my fide to thee, neareft my heart, 
Subftantial life, to have thee by my fide 
Henceforth an individual folace dear : 

Part of my foul I feek thee, and thee claim 
My other half! — With that thy gentle hand 
Seiz’d mine, I yielded, and from that timefee 
How beauty is excell’d by manly grace. 

And wifdom, which alone is truly fair. 

So fpake our general mother X 



Friday, 
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Inclufam Danaen turns ahenea, - 

Robujlaque fores, vigilim canuni 
Trijles excubia, mmierant fath 
NoSiurnis ab adult eris j , 

Si non Hor. Od. i 6 . 1. 3 . v. i. 

A tower of brafs, one wou’d have faid. 

And locks, and bolts, and iron bars, 

Might have preferv’d one innocent maiden-head ; 
But Ferns laugh’d, &c. Cowley. 

Mr. Spec tat 0 p., 

‘ "^7^ OUR correfpondent’s Letter relating to 
‘ JL Fortune-hunters, and your fubfequent 
‘ difcourfe upon it, have given me encourage- 
' ment to fend you a ftate of my cafe, by which 
‘ you will fee, that the matter complained of 
‘ is a common grievance both to city and 
‘ country. 

‘ I am a country Gentleman of between five 
‘ and fix thoufand a year. It is my misfortune 
‘ to have a very fine park and an only daughter; 

upon which account I have been fo plagued 
' with deer-ftealers and fops, that for thefe 
‘ four years paft I have fcarce enjoyed a mo- 
‘ menfs reft. I look upon myfelf to be in a 
‘ fiate of 'war, and am forced to keep as con- 
C 4 ‘ ftant 
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‘ ilant watch in my feat, as a governor would 
do, that commanded a town on the frontier 
‘ of an enemy’s country. I have indeed pretty 
' well fecured my park, having for this pur- 
‘ pofe provided myfelf of four keepers, who 
‘ are left-handed, and handle a quarter-ftafF 
‘ beyond any other fellows in the country. And 
‘ for the guard of my houfe, befides a band of 
‘ penfioner-matrons and an old maiden relation, 
‘ whom I keep on conftant duty, I have blun- 
‘ derbuifes always charged, and fox-gins planted 
‘ in private places about my garden, of which 
‘ I have given frequent notice in the neigh- 
‘ bourhood ; yet fo it is, that in fpite of all 
‘ my care, I diall every now and then have a 
‘ fancy rafcal ride by reconnoitring (as I think 
‘ you call it) under my windows, as fprucely 
‘ drefled as if he were going to a ball. I am 
‘ aware of this way of attacking a Miftrels on 
‘ horfeback, having heard that it is a common 
‘ pradice in Spain; and have therefore taken 
‘ care to remove my daughter from the road- 
‘ fide of the houfe, and to lodge her next the 
‘ garden. But to cut Ihort my ftory ; what 
‘ can a man do after all I durft not ftand for 
‘ Member of Parliament laft eledion, for fear 
‘ of feme ill confequence from my being off 
‘ my poft. What I would therefore defire of 
‘ you, is, to promote a projed I have fet on 
‘ foot j and upon vAich I have writ to feme 
^ of my friends j and that is, that care may 
‘ be taken to fecure our daughters by law, as 
‘ well as our deer,; and that fome honeft Gen- 

‘ tleman 
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‘ tleman of a public fpirit, would move for leave 
‘ to bring in a Bill For the better preferring of 
* the famaJe game. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble fervant. S'’"'"! »' 



Mr. Spectator, 

Mile-End-Green^ March 6 , iyi i-12. 

^ TTERE is a young tnan walks by our door 
« A x every day about thedulkof the evening. 
® He looks up at my window, as if to fee me ^ 

* and if I fteal towards it to peep at him, he 
‘ turns another way, and looks frightened at 
‘ finding what he was looking for. The air 
' is very cold j and pray let him know that 
‘ if he knocks at the door, he will be carried 

* to the parlour fire, and I will come down 
‘ foon after, and give him an opportunity to 
‘ break his mind. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

Marj Comfitt. 

‘ If I obferve he cannot fpeak. I’ll give him 

* time to recover himfelf, and afk him how 

* he does. 

THE UiVEeilflii^RYri 

RECEIVEDON p^ar 
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Dear Sir, 

* Y BEG you to print this without delay, and 
‘ by the firft opportunity give us the natural 
‘ caufes of Longing in women; or put me out 
‘of fear that my wife will one time or other 
‘ be delivered of fomething as monftrous as 
‘ any thing that has yet appeared to the world ; 
‘ for they fay the child is to bear a refemblance 
‘ of what was defired by the mother. I have 
‘ been married upwards of fix years, have had 
‘ four children, and my wife is now big with 
‘ the fifth. The expences llie has put me to in 
‘ procuring what fhe has longed for during her 
‘ pregnancy with them, would not only have 
‘ handfomly defrayed the charges of the month, 
‘ but of their education too ; her fancy being 
‘ fo exorbitant for the firft year or two, as not 
‘ to confine itfelf to the ufual objects of eatables 
‘ and drinkables, but running out after equi- 
‘ pages and furniture, and the like extrava- 
‘ gancies. To trouble you only with a few of 
‘ them ; when fhe was with child of Tom, my 
‘ eldeft j(bn, fhe came home one day juft faint- 
‘ ing, and told me fhe had been vifiting a 
‘ relation, whofe hufband had made her a 
‘ prefent of a chariot and a ftately pair of horles ; 
‘ and that flie was pofitive flie could not 
‘ breathe a week longer, unlefs fhe took tlie 
‘ air in the fellow to it of her own within that 
‘ time : This, rather than lofe an heir, I 
‘ readily complied with. Then the furniture 
of her beft room muft be inftantly changed, 

‘or 
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" or file fhould mark the child with feme of 
" the frightful figures in the old-faftiioned tapef- 
' try. Well, the upholfterer was called, and 
‘ her longing faved that bout. When fhe went 
" with Molly, file had fixed her mind upon a 
" new fet of plate, and as much china as 
" would have furnifhed %n India Thefe 

" alfo I chearfuUy granted, for fear of being 
" father to an Indian Pagod. Hitherto I found 
‘ her demands rofe upon every concefiion ; and 
" had fhe gone on, I had been ruined : But 
" by good fortune, with her third, which was 
‘ Peggy, the height of her imagination came 
" down to the corner of a venifon pafiy, and 
" brought her once even upon her knees to 
" gnaw oif the ears of a pig from the fpit. 

‘ The gratifications of her palate were eafily 

* preferred to thofe of her vanity; and fome- 
‘ times a partridge or a quail, a wheat-ear, or 
‘ the peftle of a lark, were chearfuUy purchafed ; 
" nay, I could be contented, though I were 
‘ to feed her with green peafe in April, or 
‘ cherries in May. But with the babe ihe now" 
‘ goes, fhe is turned girl again, and fallen to 
‘ eating of chalk, pretending it will make the 
" child’s fkin white; and nothing will ferve 
" her but I rauft bear her company, to pre- 

vent its having a fliade of my brown ; In 
" this however I have ventured to deny her. 
" No longer ago than yefterday, as we were 

* coming to town, fhe faw a parcel of crows 
" fo heartily at breakfafi; upon a piece of horfe- 
" flefh, that file had an invincible defire to par- 

" take 
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* take with them, and (to my infinite furprife) 
‘ begged the coachman to cut her off a iliee as 
‘ if it were for himfelf, which the feliow did ; 
‘ and as foon as the came home flie fell to it 

* with fuch an appetite, that ihe feemed rather 
‘ to devour than eat it. What her next faliy 
‘ will be, I cannot guefs : But in the mean 
‘ time my requefi: to you is, that if there 
‘ be any way to come at thefe wild ixnac- 
‘ countable rovings of imagination by reafon 
^ and argument, you would fpeedily afibrd us 
‘ your afliftance. This exceeds the grievance of 
® pin-money, and I think in every fettlement 
‘ there ought to be a claufe inferted, that the 
' father fhould be anfwerable for the longings 
‘ of his daughter. But I fiiall impatiently expeft 
‘ your thoughts in this matter; and am, 

Sii', 

Your moft obliged, and 

mofi; faithful humble fervant, 

r. B. 

“ Let me know whether you think the next 
‘ child will love horfes as much as Molly does 
‘ china-ware. T 


Saturday, 
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-——Major rerum miU mfcitur orde. 

Virg. ^n. 7, V. 44. 

A larger fcene of action is difplay’d. 

D R Y D E IT. 

W E were told in the foregoing book how 
the evil Spirit pradtifed upon Eve as 
file lay afleep, in order to infpire her with thoughts 
of vanity, pride, and ambition. The Author, 
who fliews a wonderful art throughout his whole 
Poem, in preparing the reader for the feveral 
occurrences that arife in it, founds, upon the 
above-mentioned circumftance, the firft part of ’ 
the fifth book. Adam upon his awaking finds 
Eve ftill afleep, v/ith an unufual difcompofure 
in her looks. The pofture, in which he regards 
her, is defcribed with a tendernefs not to be 
exprefled, as the whifper, with which he awakens 
her, is the foftefl: that ever was conveyed to a 
Lover’s ear. 

His wonder was, to find unwaken’d 
With trefies difeompos’d, and glowing cheek. 

As through unquiet reft: he on his fide 
Leaning, half-rais’d, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour’d, and beheld 
Beauty, which^ v/hether Waking or afleep, , ‘ 

Shot forth peculiar graces: then, with voice 

Mild, 
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Mild, as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes. 

Her hand foft touching, whifper’d thus: AwakS, 
My faireft, my efpous’d, my lateft found, 
Heav’n’s laft beft gift, my ever-new delight! 
Awake : the morning ftiines, and the frefh field 
Calls us ; we iofe the prime, to mark how fpring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom, extrading liquid fweet. 

Such whifpering wak’d her, but with ftartled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing thus fhe fpake : 

O foie, in whom my thoughts find all repofe. 
My glory, my perfedion ! glad I fee 
Thy face, and morn return’d 

I cannot but take notice, that Milton, in the 
conferences between Adam and Eve, had his eye 
very frequently upon the Book of Canticles, in 
which there is a noble fpirit of Eafcern poetry, 
and very often not unlike what we meet with 
in Homer, who is generally placed near the age 
of Solomon. I think there is no queftion but the 
Poet in the preceding Ipeech remembered thofe 
two paffages, which are fpoken on the like oc- 
cafion, and filled with the fame pleafing images 
of nature, 

‘ My beloved fpake, and faid unto me, rife 
‘ up, my love, my fair one, and come away ; 
' for lo the winter is pad, the rain is over and 
' gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the 
' time of the fmging of birds is come, and the 
' voice of the turtle is heard in our land. The 
' fig-tree putteth forth her green figs, and the 
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‘ vines with the tender grape give a good fmell. 
' Arife, my love, my fair one, and come away. 



Come, my beloved, let us go forth into 
the field, let us get up early to the vineyards, 
^ let us fee if the vine flourifh, whether the 
‘ tender grapes appear, and the pomegranates 
‘ bud forth.’ 


His preferring the garden of Eden to that 

- — Where the King 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian fpoufc, 

fliews that the Poet had this delightful fcene in 
his mind. 

Eve\ dream is full of thofe ‘ high conceits 
‘ engendering pride,’ which, we are told, the 
Devil endeavoured to inM into her. Of this 
kind is that part of it where Ihe fancies her- 
fclf awakened by Adam in the following beau- 
tiful lines. 

Why fleep’fl: thou Eve ? now is the pleafant time. 
The cool, the filent, fave where fiience yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes fweeteft his love-labour’d fong -, now reigns 
Full- orb’d the moon, and with more pleafing light 
Shadowy fets off the face of things : In vain. 

If none regard. Heav’n wakes with ail his eyes. 
Whom to behold but thee. Nature’s defire, 

In whofe fight all things joy, with ravifhment. 
Attracted by thy beauty fell to gaze ! 

.An 
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All injudicious Poet would have made Adam 
talk through the whole work in fuch fentiments 
as thefe : But flattery and falfhood are not the 
Gourtfliip of Miltons Adarn^ and could not be 
heard by Eve in her ftate of Innocence, excepting 
only in a dream produced on purpofe to taint her 
imagination. Other vain fentiments of the fame 
kind, in this relation of her dream, will be ob- 
vious to every reader. Though the cataftroplie 
of the Poem is finely prefaged on this occafion, 
the particulars of it are fo artfully ihadowed, 
that they do not anticipate the dory which fol- 
lows in the ninth book. I fliail only add, that 
though the vifion itfelf is founded upon truth, 
the circumftances of it are full of that wiidnefs 
and inconfiftency which are natural to a dream. 
Adam., conformable to his fuperior charadfer for 
wifdom, inftrudts and comforts Eve upon this 
occafion. 

So chear’d he his fair fpoufe, and fhe was chcar’d. 
But filently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and v/ip’d them with her hair ; 
Two other precious drops, that ready flood 
Each in their cryftal fluice, he ere they fell 
Kifs’d, as the gracious ligns of fweet remorfe 
And pious awe, that fear’d to have offended. , 

The morning hymn is urritten in imitation of 
one.of thofe Pfalms, where, in the overflowings 
of gratitude and praife, the Plalmifl; calls not 
only upon the Angels, but upon the moft con- 
fpicuous parts of the inanimate Creation, to pin 
with him in extolling their common Maker. 

4 Invo- 
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Invocations of this nature fill the mind with 
glorious ideas of God’s works, and awaken that 
divine enthufiafm, which is fo natural to de- 
votion. But if this calling upon the dead parts 
of nature, is at all times a proper kind of worlhip, 
it was in a particular manner fuitable to our 
firft Parents, who had the Creation frefli upon 
their minds, and had not feen the various dif- 
penfations of Providence, nor confequently could 
be acquainted with thofe many topics of praife 
which might afford matter to the devotions of 
their pofferity. I need not remark the beautiful 
fpirit of poetry, wliich runs through this whole 
hymn, nor the holinefs of that refolution with 
f which it concludes. 

Having already mentioned thofe fpeeches which 
are affigned to the perfons in this Poem, I 
proceed to the defcription which the Poet gives 
of Raphael. His departure from before the 
throne, and his flight through the choirs of An- 
gels, is finely imaged. As Milton every where 
fills his Poem with circumffances that are mar- 
vellous and afloniflaing, he defcribes the gate of 
Heaven as framed after fuch a manner, that it 
opened of itfelf upon the approach of the Angel 
who was to pafs through it. 

— — — — ■ ’Till at the Gate 

Of Heav’n arriv’d, the Gate felf-open’d wide. 

On golden hinges turning, as, by work 
Divine, the fovereign Architeft had fram’d. 

The Poet here feems to have regarded two- or 
three pafTages in the eighteenth Miad, as that in par- 
^ Vox... V. D ticular, 
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ticular, where, fpeaking of Vulcan, Homer fays, 
that he had made twenty Tripodes running on 
golden wheels ; which, upon occafion, might 
go of themfelves to the affembly of the Gods, 
and, when there was no more life for them, 
return again after the fame manner. Scaliger 
has rallied Homer very feverely upon this point, 
as M. Dacier has endeavoured to defend it. I 
will not pretend to determine, whether, in this 
particular of Homer, the marvellous does not lofe 
light of the probable. As the miraculous work- 
man&ip of Miltons Gates is not fo extraordinary 
as this of the Tripodes, fo I am perluaded he 
would not have mentioned it, had he not been 
fupported in it by a paffage in the Scripture, 
which fpeaks of wheels in Heaven that had life 
in them, and moved of themfelves, or flood ftill, 
in conformity with the Cherubims, whom they 
accompanied. 

There is no queftion but Milton had this cir- 
cumllance in his thoughts, becaufe in the follow- 
ing book he defcribes the chariot of the Mcfiab 
with living wheels, according to the plan in 
Ezekiel’s vifion. 

Forth rufh’d with whirlwind found 

The chariot of paternal Deity, 

Flafhing thick flanaes, wheel within wheel undrawn, 
Itfelf inftinft with fpirit 

I queftion not but Bojfu, and the two D'aciers, 
who are for vindicating every thing, that is cen- 
fured in Homer, by fomething parallel iji Holy 
W lit, would have been veiy well pleafed had 
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they thought of confronting Fulcan's Tripodes 
V/ith £^i?i?V/’s Wheels. 

Raphael’s defcent to the earth, with the figure 
of his perfon, is reprefented in very lively colours. 
Several of the French, Italian, and Englijh Poets 
have given a loofe to their imaginations iii the 
defcription of Angels ; But I do not remember 
to have met with any fo finely drawn, and fo 
conformable to the notions which are given of 
them in Scripture, as this in Miltm. . After hav- 
ing fet him forth in all his heavenly plumage, 
and reprefented him as alighting upon the earth, 
the Poet concludes his defcription with a cir~ 
cumflande, which is altogether new, and ima- 
gined with the greateft flrength of fancy. 

Like Maids fon he flood, 

And fliook his plumes, chat heav’nly fragrance fill’d 
The circuit wide --- 

Raphdel’s reception by the guardian Angels. ; 
his paffing through the wdldernefs of fweets ; 
his diflant appearance to Adani-, have all the 
graces that poetry is capable of beftowing. The 
Author afterwards gives us a particular defcrip- 
tion of Eve in her domeftic employments. 

So faying, with difpatchful looks in hafte 
She turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent. 

What choice to choofe for delicacy beft, 

What order fo contriv’d, as not to mix 
Tafles, not well join’d, inelegant, but bring 
Tafte after tafte, upheld with kindlieft change >, , 
Beftirs her then, &c.- 

D 2 Though 
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Though iu thisj- and other parts of the fame 
book, the fubjeft is only the houfewifry of our 
firft Parent, it is fet oft with fo many pleafing 
images and ftrong expreffions, as make it none 
of the leafl agreeable parts in this divne work. 

The natural majefly of Adam, and at the 
fame time his fubmiffive behaviour to the fope- 
rior Being, who had vouchfafed to be his gueft j 
the folemn hail which the Angel beftows upon 
the mother of mankind, with the figure of Eve 
miniftering at die table ; are circumflances which 
deferve to be admired. 

Raphael’s behaviour is every way fuitable to 
the dignity of his nature, and to that charadtev 
of a fociable fpirit with which the Author has fo 
judiciouily introduced him. He had received 
inftrudlions to converfe with Adam, as one friend 
converfes with another, and to warn him of the 
enemy, who was contriving his defirudtion : 
Accordingly he is reprefented as fitting down at 
table with Adam, and eating of the fruits of 
Paradije. The occafion naturally leads him 
to his difcourfe on the food of Angels. After 
having thus entered into converfation with man 
upon more indifferent fubjedls, he warns him 
of his obedience, and makes a natural tranli- 
tion to the hiftory of that fallen Angel, who 
was employed in the circumvention of our firft 
parents. 

Had I followed Moniieur Bojjiis method in 
my firft: Paper on Milton, I fhould have dated 
the Adtion of Para'dife Eoji from the beginning 
of Raphael's fpeech in this boolc, as he liippofes 
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the Adtion of the lEiieid to begin in the fecond 
book of that Poem. I could alledge many reafons 
for my drawing the Adlion of the Mneid rather 
from its immediate beginning in the firfl: book, 
than from its remote beginning in the fecond ; 
and ihew why I have confidered the Packing of 
'Troy as an Epifode, according to the common 
acceptation of that word. But as this would 
be a dry unentertaining piece of criticifm, and 
perhaps unnecelfary to thofe who have read my 
iirft Paper, I ihall not enlarge upon it. Which 
ever of the notions be true, the unity of Miltons 
Adlion is preferved according to either of them ; 
whether we confider the fall of man in its im- 
mediate beginning, or proceeding from the re- 
Ihlutions taken in the infernal council, or in its 
more remote beginning, or proceeding from the 
firft revolt of the Angels in Heaven. The 
occalion which Milton affigns for this revolt, as 
it is founded on hints in Holy Writ, and on the 
opinion of fome great writers, fo it was the mofl: 
proper that the Poet could have made ufe of. 

The revolt in Heaven is defcribed with great 
force of imagination and a fine variety of cir- 
cumftances. The learned reader cannot but be 
pleafed with the Poet’s imitation of Homer in 
the laft of the following lines. 

At length into the limits of the north, 

They came, and Satan took his royal feat 
High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 
Rais’d on a mount, with pyramids and tow’rs 
From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold, 
The palace' of great iMcifer, (fo call 
D ‘3 
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That ftru(5lure in tlie diaie6l of men 
Interpreted) — - 

Homer mentions perfons and things, which he 
tells us in the language of the Gods are called 
by different names from thofe they go by in 
the language of men. Milton has imitated him 
with his ufual judgment in this particular place, 
wherein he has likewife the authority of Scrip- 
ture to juftify him, The part of Abdiel, who 
was the only Spirit that in this infinite hoft of 
Angels preferved his allegiance to his Maker, 
exhibits to us a noble moral of religious fingula- 
rity. The zeal of the Seraph breaks forth in 
a becoming warmth of fentiments and expref- 
fions, as the charader which is given us of him 
denotes that generous fcorn and intrepidity which 
attends heroic virtue. The Author doubtlefs 
defigned it as a pattern to thofe, who live 
among mankind in their prefent date of dc':-' 
generacy and corruption, 

, So fpake the Seraph Ahdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithlefs, faithful only he ; 

Among innumerable falfe, unmov’d, 

Unfliaken, upfi;duc’d, unterrify’dj 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal : 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To fwerve from truth, or change his conftant mind, 
Though fingle. From amidit them forth he pafs’d, 
Long way through hoftile fcorn, which he fuftain’d, 
Superior, nor of violence fear’d ought ; 

And, with retorted fcorn, his back lie turn’d 
On thofe proud tow’rs to fwift deflruftion doom’d.. 

. 1 , 

Monday, 
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‘ Nullum me a hhore reclmat otium- 

Hon Epod. 17. V. 24« " 

No eafe doth lay me down from pain. Creech. 

Mr. Spectator, 

i\ S I believe this is the firll complaint 
‘ / it that ever was made to you of this na- 
' ture, fo you are the firfi: perfon I ever could 
‘ prevail upon myfelf to lay it before. When I 

* tell you I have a healthy vigorous conflitutionj 
‘ a plentiful eftate, no inordinate defires, and 

* am married to a virtuous lovely woman, who 
‘ neither wants wit nor good-nature, and by 
‘ whom I have a numerous offspring to perpe- 
' tuate my family, you will naturally conclude 
' me a happy man. But, notwithftanding thefe 
' promifing appearances, I am fo far from it, 

‘ that the profped: of being ruined and undone, 

by a fort of extravagance which of late years 
‘ is in a lefs degree crept into every falhion able 
‘ family, deprives me of all the comforts of my 
‘ life, and renders me the moft anxious miferable 

* man on earth. My wife, who was the only 
‘ child and darling care of an indulgent mo- 
‘ ther, employed her early years in learning all 
‘ thofe accomplifhments we generally underftand 

* by good-breeding and polite education. She 

D4 fings 
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* fings, dances, plays on the lute and harpfichord, 

‘ paints prettily, is a perfed: miftrefs of the French 
‘ tongue, and has made a confiderable progrefs 
‘ in Italian. She is befides excellently Ikilled in 
‘ all domeftic fciences, as preferving, pickling, 
‘ paftry, making wines of fruits of our own 
‘ growth, embroidering, and needleworks of 
‘ every kind. Hitherto you will be apt to think 
‘ there is very little caufe of complaint; but 
‘ fufpend your opinion until I have further ex- 
‘ plained myfelf, and then I make no queftion 
‘ you will come over to mine. You are not to 
‘ imagine I find fault that flie either pofiefies or 
‘ takes delight in the exercife of thofe qualifica- 
‘ tions I juft now mentioned ; it is the immo- 
‘ derate fondnefs flie has to them that I lament, 
‘ and that what is only defigned for the innocent 
‘ amufement and recreation of life, is become 
‘ the whole bufinefs and ftudy of hers. The 
‘ fix months we are in town (for the year is 
‘ equally divided between that and the country) 
‘ from almoft break of day until noon, the 
‘ whole morning is laid out in prabtifing with 
‘ her feveral mafters ; and to make up the Ioffes 
‘ occafioned by her abfence in fummer, every 
‘ day in the week their attendance is required ; 
‘ and as they are all people eminent in their 
‘ profeflions, their fkill and time muft be recom^ 
‘ penfed accordingly : So how far thefe articles 
‘ extend, I leave you to judge. Limning, one 
‘ v/ould think, is no expenfive diverfion ; but as 
‘ file manages the matter, it is a very confider- 
‘ able addition to her dilburfements ; which you 

. ‘ will 
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‘ will eafily believe, when you know flie paints 
' fans for all her female acquaintance, and draws 
‘ ail her relations pictures in minature ■, the firft 
' muft be mounted by no body but Colmar, and 
‘ thC' other fet by no body but Charles Mather. 

‘ What follows, is ftill much worfe than the 
' former j for, as I told you (he is a great artift 
‘ at her needle, it is incredible what fums (he 
' expends in embroidery : For, befides what is 
' appropriated to her perfonal u(e, as mantuas, 

* petticoats, ftomachers, handkerchiefs, purfes, 

‘ pin-cu(hions, and working-aprons, (he keeps 
‘ four French Proteftants continually employed 
‘ in making divers pieces of fuperfluous furniture, 

‘ as quilts, toilets, hangings for clofets, beds, 

‘ window-curtains, eafy-chairs, and tabourets: 

‘ Nor have I any hopes of ever reclaiming her 
‘ from this extravagance, while (he obftinately 
' perfifts in thinking it a notable piece of good 
‘ houfewifry, becaufe they are made at home, 

‘ and (he has had fome (hare in the performance. 

‘ There would be no end of relating to you the 
‘ particulars of the annual charge, in furnifhing 
‘ her (lore-room with a profufion of pickles and 
‘ preferves ; for (he is not contented with having 
‘ every thing, unlefs it be done every way, in 
‘ which (he confults an hereditary book of re- 
‘ ceipts ; for her female anceftors have been ai- 
rways famed for good houfewifry, one of whom 

* is made immortal, by giving her name to 

* an eye-water and two- forts of puddings. I 

* cannot undertake to recite all her medicinal 
‘ preparations, as falves, cere-cloths, powders, 

■ ■ ‘ confedts. 
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confeds, cordials, ratafia, perfico, orange- 
flower, and cherry-brandy, together with in- 
numerable forts of fimple-waters. But there 
is nothing I lay lo much to heart, as that de- 
teftable catalogue of counterfeit wines, which 
derive their names from the fruits, herbs, or 
trees of whofe juices they are chiefly com- 
pounded : They are loathfom to the tafte, and 
pernicious to the health j and as tliey feldom 
furvive the year, and then are thrown away, 
under a falfe pretence of frugality, I may affirm 
they ftand me in more than if I entertained all 
our vifitors with the beft burgundy and cham- 
pagne. Coffee, chocolate, green, imperial, 
peco, and bohea tea feem to be trifles 5 but 
when the proper appurtenances of the tea-table 
are added, they fwell the account higher than 
one would imagine. I cannot conclude with- 
out doing her juftice in one article j where 
her frugality is fo remakable, I rnufl; not deny 
her the merit of it, and that is in relation to 
her children, who are all confined, both boys 
and girls, to one large room in tire remoteft 
part of the houfe, with bolts on the doors and 
bars to the windows, under the care and tuition 
of an old woman, who had been dry Nurfe to 
her Grandmother. This is their refidence all 
the year round ; and as they are never allowed 
to appear, flie prudently thinks it needlefs to 
be at any expence in apparel or learning. 
Her eldefl: daughter to this day would have 
neither read nor writ, if it had not been for 
the Butler, who being the fon of a country 

Attorney, 
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* Attorney, has taught her fuch a hand, as is 
■ generally ufed for engrofling Bills in Chancery. 

* By this time I have fufSciently tired your 
‘ patience with my domeftic grievances; which 
" I hope you will agree could not well be con- 
® tained in a narrower compafs, when you con- 
‘ fider what a paradox I undertook to maintain 
‘ in the beginning of my Epiftle, and which 
‘ manifeftly appears to be but too melancholy a 

* truth. And now I heartily with the relation 
^ I have given of my misfortunes may be of ufe 

and benefit to the Public. By the example I 

* have fet before them, the truly virtuous wives 
‘ may learn to avoid thofe errors which have fo 
' unhappily milled mine, and which are vifibly 

* thefe three. Firft, in miftaking the proper ob- 
‘ jedls of her efteem, and fixing her affedlions 

* upon fuch things as are only the trappings and 

* decorations of her Sex. Secondly, in not dif- 
‘ tinguiihing what becomes the different ftages of 

* life. And, laftly, the abufe and corruption of 
*= fome excellent qualities, which, if circum- 

fcribed within juft bounds, would have been 

* the blefling and profperity of her family, but, 
« by a vicious extreme, are like to be the bane 

and deftrudlion of it. T 
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Ire tamen reflate Numa quo devenit, & Ancus. 

. Hor. Epift. 6. 1. I. V. 27. 

With Ancus, and with Numa, Kings of Rome, 

We muft defcend into the filent tomb. 

M y friend Sir Roger de Coverlev 
told me the other night, that he had 
been reading my paper upon Wejiminjier- Abbey, 
in which, fays he, there are a great many in- 
genious fancies. He told me at the fame time, 
that he obferved I had promifed another paper 
upon the Tombs, and that he fliould be glad 
to go and fee them with me, not having vilited 
them fince he had read hiftory. I could not at firft 
imagine how this came into the Knight’s head, 
until I recolledled that he had been very bufy 
all laid fummer upon Baker?, Chronicle, which 
he has quoted feveral times in his dilputes with 
Sir Andrew Freeport fince his laft com- 
ing to town. Accordingly I' promifed to call 
upon him the next morning, that we might go 
together to the Abbey. 

I found the Knight under his butler’s hands, 
who always lhaves him. He was no fooner 
drefled, than he called for a glafs of the widow 
Truebys water, which he told me he always 

drank 
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drank before he went abroad. He recom- 
mended to me a dram of it at the fame timCj 
with fo much heartinefs, that I could not for- 
bear drinking it. As foon as I had got it down, 

I found it very unpalatable j upon which the 
Knight obferving that I had made feveral wry 
faces, told me that he knew I fhould not like 
it at firft, but that it was the beft thing in the 
world againft the ftone or gravel. 

I could have wifhed indeed that he had ac- 
quainted me with the virtues of it fooner; but 
it was too late to complain, and I knew what 
he had done was out of good-will. Sir Roge k. 
told nae further, that he looked upon it to be 
very good for a man whilft he ftaid in town, 
to keep off infecStioni, and that he got together 
a quantity of it upon the firft news of the 
iicknefs being at Dantzick : When of a fiidden 
turning fhort to one of his fervants, who flood 
behind him, he bid him call a hackney-coach, 
and take care it was an elderly man that 
drove it. 

He then refumed his difcourfe upon Mrs. 
Trueiy’s water, telling me that the widow Prueby 
was one who did more good than all the Doc- 
tors and Apothecaries in the country : That fhe 
diflilled every poppy that grew within five miles 
of her } that flie diflributed her water grain 
among all forts of People ; to which the Knight 
added, that fhe had a very great jointure, and 
that the whole country would fain have it a 
match between him and her; and truly, %'s 
: Sii' 
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Sir Roger, If I had not been engaged, per- 
haps I could not have done better. 

His difcourfe was broken oif by his man's 
telling him he had called a coach. tJpon our 
going to it, after having call: his eye upon the 
wheels, he alked the coachman if his axletree 
was good; upon the fellow’s telling him he 
would warrant it, the Knight turned to me^ 
told me he looked like an honeft man, and 
went in without further ceremony. 

We had not gone far, when Sir Roger, 
popping out his head, called the coachman down 
from his box, and, upon his prefenting himfelf 
at the window, aiked him if he fmoked ; as I 
was confidehng what this would end in, he bid 
him flop by tlie way at any good Tobacconift’s, 
and take in a roil of their beft Virginia. No- 
thing material happened in the remaining part of 
our journey ; until we were fet ciown at the. 
weft-end of the Abbey. 

As we went up the body of the church, the 
Knight pointed at the trophies upon one of 
the new monuments, and cried out, A brave 
man I warrant him ! Palling afterwards by Sir 
Cloudjly Shovel, he flung his hand that way, 
and cried, Sir Cloii0y Shovel ! a very gallant 
man ! As we ftpod before Bujhys Totnb, the 
Knight utrefetr himfelf again after the liime 
manner, "Dr. Bufiy, a great manl he whipped 
my grandfather; a very great man! 1 ftiould 
have gone to him myfelf, if I had not been 
a blockhead ; a ver}”- great man ! 
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We were immediately condudied into the 
little chapel on the right-hand. Sir Roger, 
planting himfelf at our hiftorian’s elbow, was 
very attentive to every thing he faid, particu- 
larly to the account he gave us of the Lord 
who had cut off the King of Moroccos head. 
Among feveral other figures, he was very well 
pleafed to fee the ftatefman Or// upon his knees ; 
and concluding them all to be great men, was 
condudted to the figure which reprefents that 
martyr to good houfewifry, who died by the prick 
of a needk. Upon our interpreter’s telling us, 
that fhe was a maid of honour to Queen 
beth, the Knight was very inquifitive into her 
name and family ; and after having regarded her 
finger for fome time, I wonder, fays he, that Sir 
Richard Baker has faid nothing of her in his 
Chronicle. 

We were then conveyed to the two corona- 
tion-chairs, where my old friend, after having 
heard that the ftone underneath the moft 
ancient of them, which was brought from Scof- 
landy was called Jacob' c Pillar^ lat himfelf down 
in the chair ; and looking like the figure of an 
old Gothick King, alked our interpreter, what 
authority they had to fay, that Jacob had ever 
been in Scotland t The fellow, inftead of return- 
ing him an anfwer, told him, that he hoped 
his honour would pay his forfeit. I could ob- 
ferve Sir Roger a little ruffled upon being thus 
trepanned 5 but our guide not infifting upon his 
demand, the Knight foon recovered his good- 
humour and whilpered in ray ear, that if 

WiLX. 
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Wi ll Wimble were with us, andfawthofe 
two chairs, it would go hard but he would get 
a tobacco-ftopper out of one or the other of 
them. 

Sir Roger, in the next place, laid his hand 
upon Edward the Third’s fword, and leaning 
upon the pommel of it, gave us the whole 
hiftory of the Black Prince-, concluding, that, 
in Sir Richard Baker\ opinion, Edward the 
Third was one of the greateft Princes that 
ever fat upon the Englijh throne. 

We were then {hewn Edward the Confellbr’s 
Tomb, upon which Sir Roger acquainted us, 
that he was the firft who touched for the Evil 3 
and afterwards Henry the fourth’s, upon which 
he fhook his head, and told us there was fine 
reading in the cafualties of that reign. 

Our conduftor then pointed to that monu- 
ment where there is the figure of one of our 
Englijh Kings without an head; and upon 
giving us to know, that the head, which was 
of beaten filver, had been ftolen away fevera! 
years fince : Some whig, I will warrant you, 
fays Sir R o G E R ; you ought to lock up your 
Kings better j they will carry off the body too, 
if you do not take care. 

The glorious names of Henry the Fifth and 
Queen Elizabeth gave the Knight great oppor- 
tunities of fhining, and of doing juftice to Sir 
Richard Baker, who, as our Knight obferved 
with fome furprize, had a great many Kings 
in him, whofe monuments he had not feen in 
the Abbey, 
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For my own part, I could not but be 
pleafed to fee the Knight Ihew fuch an honeft 
paffion for the glory of his country, and fuch 
a refpeitful gratitude to the memory of its 
Princes. 

I muft not omit, that the benevolence of my 
good old friend, which flows out towards every 
one he converfes with, made him very kind to 
our interpreter, whom he looked upon as an 
extraordinary man ; for which reafon he fliook 
him by the hand at parting, telling him, that 
he flhould be very glad to fee him at his lodg- 
ings in Noffolk-BuPdings, and talk over thefe 
matters with him more at leifure. L 
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Maxima dehetur pieris reverentia » — — 

Juv. Sat. 14. V. 47, 

To youth the tendered: regard is due. 

following Letters, written by two 
§ very confiderate correlpondents, both 
under twenty years of age, are very good 
arguments of the neceflity of taking into con- 
fideration the many incidents which alfed the 
education of youth. ' 

VoL.V, E SIR, 
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SIR, 

■f Have long expeded, that in the courfe of 
^ your obfervations upon the feveral parts of 
human life, you would one time or other fall 
upon a fubjed, which, fince you have not, I 
take the liberty to recommend to you. What 
I -mean, is the patronage of young modeft 
men to fuch as are able to countenance and 
introduce them into the world. For want of 
fuch affiftances, a youth of merit languifhes 
in obfcurity or poverty, when his circum- 
ftances are low, and runs into riot and excefs 
when his fortunes are plentiful. I cannot 
make myfelf better underftood, than by fend- 
ing you an hiftory of myfelf, which I fliall 
defire you to infert in your paper, it being the 
only way I have of expreffing my gratitude 
for 'the highefi; obligations imaginable. 

‘ I am the fon of a Merchant of the city of 
London, who, by many Ioffes, was reduced 
from a very luxuriant trade and credit to very 
narrow circumftances, in comparifon to that 
of his former abundance. This took away 
the vigour of his mind, and ail manner of 
attention to a fortune which he now thought 
defperate; infomuch that he died without a 
will, having before buried my mother in the 
midft of his other misfortunes. I was fix- 
teen, years of age when I loff my hither; and 
an eftate of 200 /. a year came into my pof- 
felTion, without friend or guardian to inferud 
me in the management or enjoyment of it. 

‘ The 
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‘ The natural confequence of this was, (though 
‘ I wanted no diredor, and foon had fellows 
‘ who found me out for a fmart young Gentle- 
‘ man, and led me into all the debaucheries of 
' which I was capable) that my companions and 
‘ I could not well be fupplied without running 
‘ in debt, which I did very frankly, until I 
' was arrefted, and conveyed, with a guard 
‘ ftrong enough for the moft defperate aifaffin, 

‘ to a bailiff’s houfe, wdiere I lay four days fur- 
‘ rounded with very merry but not very agreeable 
‘ company. As foon as T had extricated my- 
‘ felf from that fhameful confinement, I refleded 
* upon it with fo much horror, that I deferted 
‘ all my old acquaintance, and took chambers 
in an Inn of Court, with a refolution to ftudy 
‘ the law with ail poffibie application. But I 
‘ trifled away a whole year in looking over a 
‘ thoufand intricacies, without friend to apply 
' to in any cafe of doubt ; fo that I only lived 
‘ there among men, as little children are fent 
‘ to fchool before they are capable of improve- 
‘ ment, only to be out of harm’s way. In the 
' midfl: of this ftate of fufpence, not knowing 
' how to dilpofe of myfelf, I was fought for by 
‘ a relation of mine, v\^ho, upon obferving a 
‘ good inclination in me, ufed me with great 
‘ familiarity, and carried me to his feat in the 
‘ country. When I came there, he introduced 
‘ me to all the good company in the country ; 

' and the great obligation I have to him for 
‘ this kind notice, and refidenee with him ever 
' fince, has made ib ftrong an impreffion upon 
, : E 2 ‘ me. 
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‘ me, that lie has an authority of a father over 
‘ me, founded upon the love of a brother. I 
‘ have a good ftudy of books, a good liable 
‘ of horfes always at my command ■, and though 
‘I am not now quite eighteen years of age, 

‘ familiar coiiverfe on his part, and a ftrong 
‘ inclination to exert myfelf on mine, have had 

* an effect upon me that makes me acceptable 

* wherever I go. Thus, Mr. Spectator, 

‘ by this Gentleman’s favour and patronage, it 
‘ is my own fault if I am not wifer and richer 
‘ every day I live. I fpeak this as well by fub- 
‘ fcribing the initial letters of my name to thank 
‘ him, as to incite others to an imitation of his 
‘ virtue. It would be a wortliy work to. Ihew 
‘ \vhat great charities are to be done without 
‘ expence, and how many noble addons are loft, 

‘ out of inadvertency in jierlbns capable of per- 
‘ forming them, if they were put in mind of 
‘ it. If a Gentleman of figure in a country 
‘ would make his family a pattern of Ibbriety, 
‘ good fenfe, and breeding, and would kindly 
‘ endeavour to influence the education, and grow- 
‘ ing profpedts of the younger gentry about him, 
‘ I am apt to believe it would fave him a great 
‘ deal of flale beer on a public occafion, and 
‘ render him the leader of his country from their 
‘ gratitude to him, inflead of being a Have to 

their riots and tumults in order to be made 
‘ their reprefentative. The fame thing might 
^ be recommended to all who have made any 
‘ progrefs in any parts of knowledge, or arrived 
^ at any degree in, a profelEon ; others may 
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‘ gain preferments and fortunes from their pa- 
' trons, but I have, I hope, received from mine 
‘ good habits and virtues. I repeat to you, Sir, 

‘ my requefi: to print this, in return for all the 
‘ evil an heiplefs orphan fliall ever efcape, and 
‘ all the good he fhall receive in this life ; both 
‘ which are wholly owing to this Gentleman’s 

favour to. 

Sir, 

Your moll obedient humble fervant, 

5. P . 

Mr. Spectator, 

* ¥ Am a lad of about fourteen. I find a mighty 
^ pleafure in learning. I have been at the 
‘ Latin fchool four years. I do not know I ever 
‘ played truant, or negledled any taflc my Mailer 

fet me in my life. I think on what I read in 
' fchool as I go home at noon and night, and 
‘ ib intently, that I have often gone half a mile 
‘ out of my way, not minding whither I v/ent. 

Our maid tells me, flie often hears me talk 
^ Latin in my fleep. And I dream two or 
^ three nights in a week I am reading 
/md Homer. My Mailer feems as well pleafed 
‘ with my performances as any boy’s in the 
‘ fame clafs. I think, if I know my own 
‘ mind, I would choofe rather to be a fcholar 
‘ than a Prince without learning. I have a very 
‘ good affedlionate father ; but though very rich, 

* yet fo mighty near, that he thinks much of the 

E 3 V charges 
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‘ charges of my education. He often tells me 
' he believes my fchooling will ruin him ; that 
‘ I coft him God knows what in books. I 
‘ tremble to tell him I want one. I am forced 
' to keep my pocket-money and lay it out for 
' a book, now and then, that he does not know 
' of. He has ordered my Mafter to buy no 
' more books for me, hut fays he will buy 
‘ them himfelf. I afked him for Horace the 
' other day, and he told me in a paffion he 
‘ did not believe I was fit for it, but only my 
' Mafter had a mind to make him think I had 
' got a great way in my learning. I am fome- 
' times a month behind other boys in getting 
' the books my Mafter gives orders for. All 
' the boys in the fchool, but I, have the Claffic 
' authors In ufum Helphini, gilt and lettered on 
‘ the back. My father is often reckoning up 
' how long I have been at fchool, and tells me 

* he fears I do little good. My father’s carriage 

* fo difeourages me, that he makes me grow 

* dull and melancholy. My Mafter wonders 
‘ what is the matter with me ; I am afraid to 
‘ tell him ; for he is a man that loves to en- 
‘ courage learning, and would be apt to chide 
‘ my father, and not knowing my father’s 
‘ temper, may make him worfe. Sir, if you 
‘ have any love for learning, I beg you would 
' give me feme inftrudtions in this cafe, and 
' perfuade parents to encourage their children, 
' when they find them diligent and defirous 
‘ of learning. I have heard fome parents fay, 
i they would do any thing for their childrenj 

‘if 
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‘ if they would but mind their learning : I v/ould 
‘ be glad to be in their place. Dear Sir, pardon 
‘ my boldnefs. If you will but confider and 
‘ pity my cafe, I will pray for your profperitv 
^ as long as I live. 

Your humble fervant, 

London, March 

17^^' yames Difcipulus. 

T 
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—StoUdam prahet tihi velkre harham. 

Perf. Sat. 2. 1 . 28. 

Holds out his foolilh beard for thee to pluck. 

W HEN I was laft with my friend Sir 
Roger in Wejlminfler- Abbey, I ob- 
ferved that he Rood longer than ordinary before 
the buft of a venerable old man. I was at a 
lofs to guefs the reafon of it, when after fome 
time he pointed to the figure, and alked me if 
I did not think that our forefathers looked 
much wifer in their Beards than we do without 
them. For my part, fays he, when I am 
walking in my gallery in the country, and fee 
my anceftors, who many of them died before 
they were of my age, I cannot forbear regard- 
ing them as fo many old patriarchs, and at the 
fame time looking upon myfelf as an idle fmock- 

E 4 , faced 
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faced young fellow. I love to fee your Abra- 
hams, your IjaacSy^-knfl your ‘Jacobs, as we have 
them in old pieces of tapeflry with Beards be- 
low their girdles, that cover half the hangings. 
The Knight added, if I would recommend 
Beards in one of my papers, and endeavour to 
reftore human faces to their ancient dignity, 
that upon a month’s warning he would under- 
take to lead up the fafhion himfelf in a pair of 
Whifkers. 

I fmiied at my friend’s fancy; but after we 
parted, could not forbear refledting on the me- 
tamorphofes our faces have undergone in this • 
particular. 

The Beard, conformable to the notion of my 
friend Sir Roger, was for many ages looked 
upon as the type of wifdom. Lucian more than 
once rallies the philofophers of his time, who 
endeavoured to rival one another in Beards ; 
and reprefents a learned man v/lio flood for a 
profeflbrfliip in philofophy, as unqualified for it 
by the fhortnefs of his Beard. 

MUanJnilms account of Xoilus, the orctended 
critic, who wrote againfl Homer and Plato, 
and thought himfelf wifer than all who had 
. gone before him, tells us that this Xoiliis had 
a very long Beard that hung down upon his 
breafl, but no hair upon his head, which he 
alv/ays kept clofe-fliaved, regarding, it feems, 
the hairs of his head as fo many fuckers, which 
if they had been fufiered to grow might have 
drawn away the nourifiiment from his chin, and 
by that means have flarved his Beard. 

. ■ I have 
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I have read fomewhere that one of the Popes 
refufed to accept an edition of a Saint’s works, 
which were prefented to him, becaufe the Saint, 
in his effigies before the book, was drawn with- 
out a Beard. 

We fee by thefe inftances what homage the 
world has formerly paid to Beards; and that 
a barber was not then allowed to make thofe 
depredations on the faces of the learned, which 
have been permitted him of later years. 

Accordingly feveral wife nations have been fo 
extremely jealous of the leaft ruffle offered to 
their Beards, that they feem to have fixed the 
point of honour principally in that part. The 
Spaniards were wonderfully tender in this par- 
ticular. Don ^ievedo, in his third vifion on the 
laft Judgment, has carried the humour very far, 
when he tells us that one of his vain-glorious 
countrymen, after having received fentence, was 
taken into cuftody by a couple of evil fpirits ; 
but that his guides happening to diforder his 
Muflachoes, they were forced to recompofe them 
with a pair of curling-irons before they could 
get him to file offl 

If we look into the hiftory of our own 
nation, we fhall find that the Beard flourifhed 
in the Saxon heptarchy, but was very much 
difcouraged under the Norman line. It fhot 
out, however, from time to time, in feveral 
reigns under different fhapes. The laft effort 
it made feems to have been in Queen Marys 
days, as the curious reader may find, if he 
pleafes to perufe the figures of Cardinal Poole^ 
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and Bifliop Gardiner j though at the feme time, 
I think it may, be queftioned, if zeal againft 
popery has not induced our proteftant painters 
to extend the Beards of thefe two perfecutors 
beyond their natural dimenfions, in order to 
make them appear the more terrible. 

I find but few Beards worth taking notice of 
in the reign of King yatnes the Firfi:. 

During the civil wars there appeared one, 
which makes too great a figure in fiory to be 
pafied over in filence 5 I mean that of the 
redoubted HndibraSy an account of which Butler 
has tranfmitted to pofierity in the following lines : 

His tawny Beard was th’ equal grace 

Both of his wifdom, and his face ; 

In cut and dye fo like a tyle, 

A fudden view it would beguile ; 

The upper part thereof was whey, 

The nether orange mixt with grey. 

The Whifleer continued for fome time among 
us after the expiration of Beards j but this is a 
fiibjed: which I fhall not here enter upon, 
having difeufied it at large in a diftind treatife, 
which I keep by me in manufeript, upon the 
Mujlachoe. 

If my friend Sir Roger’s profped of in- 
troducing Beards fhould take elFed, I fear the 
luxury of the prefent age would make it a very 
experifive fafhion. There is no queftion but the 
Beaux would foon provide themfelves with falfe 
ones of the lightefl; colours, and the moft im- 
moderate 
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" formances of the Lion-tippers, the Dancing- 
' mafters, and the Tumblers : But as you ac- 

* knowledge you had not then a perfedt hiflory 
‘ of the whole Club, you might very eafily omit 

* one of the moft notable fpecies of it, the 

* Sweaters which may be reckoned a fort of 
‘ Dancing-mafters too. It is it feems the cuf- 
‘ tom for half a dozen, or more, of thefe well- 

difpofed Savages, as foon as they have inclofed 
‘ the perfon upon whom they defign the favour 
‘ of a Sweat, to whip out their fwords, and 

* holding them parallel to the horizon, they 
‘ defcribe a fort of magic circle round about 

him wdth the points. As foon as this piece 
of conjuration is performed, and the patient 

* without doubt already beginning to wax warm, 
to forward the operation, that member of the 

‘ circle, towards whom he is fo rude as to turn 

* his back firft, runs his fword diredtly into 

* that part of the patient w^herein fchool-boys 
“ are puniflied ; and as it is very natural, to 

* imagine this will foon make him tack about to 

* fome other point, every Gentleman does hini- 

* felf the fame juftice as often as he receives the 
‘ affront. After this jigg has gone two or three 
‘ times round, and the patient is thought to have 
‘ fweat fufficiently, he is very handfomly rubbed 

* down by fome attendants, who carry with them 
" inftruments for that purpofe, and fo difcharged, 
" This relation I had from a friend of mine, who 
‘ has lately been under this difcipline. He tells 
‘ me he had the honour to dance before the 

Emperor himfelf, not without the applaufe and 

^ accla» 
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* acclamations both of his Imperial Majefty, and 
‘ the whole Ring ; though I dare fay, neither 
f I nor any of his acquaintance ever dreamed 
" he would have merited any reputation by his 
' adlivity. 

‘ I can alEire you, Mr. Spec, I was very near 
' being qualified to have given you a faithful and 

* painful account of this walking Bagnio, if I 
‘ may fo call it, myfelf: For going the other 
' night along Fleetjireet, and having, out of cu- 
' riofity, juft entered into difcourfe with a wan- 
^ dering female v/ho was travelling the fame way, 

® a couple of fellows advanced towards us, drew 
' their fwords, and cried out to each other, a 
' Sweat ! a Sweat ! Whereupon fufpedling they 

* were fome of the ringleaders of the Bagnio, 

‘ I alfo drew my fword, and demanded a parley; 

‘ but finding none would be granted me, and 

perceiving others behind them filing off with 
‘ great diligence to take me in flank, I began 
‘ to fweat for fear of being forced to it: but very 
' luckily betaking myfelf to a pair of heels, 

' which I had good reafon to believe would 
‘ do me juftice, I inftantly got poffeffion of a 
' very fnug corner in z neighbouring alley that 
‘ lay in my rear; which poft I maintained for 
above half an hour with great firmnefs and 
‘ refoiution, though not letting this fuccefs fo far 
overcome me, as to make me unmindful of 
the circumfpedtion that was necefiary to be ob- 
® ferved upon my advancing again towards the 

* ftreet ; by which prudence and good man age- 
^ ment I oiade a handforn and orderly retreat, 

‘having- 

■ ■ ' . ■ ■■ , ■ Q» 
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‘ Having fufFered no other damage in this adion 
‘ than the iofs of my baggage, and the diflocation 
‘ of one of my fhoe-heels, which kft I am juft 
‘ now informed is in a fair way of recovery. Thefe 
‘ Sweaters, by what I can learn from my friend, 

‘ and by as near a view as I was able to take 
‘ of them myfelf, feem to me to have at prefent 
‘ but a rude kind of difcipline amongft them. 

‘ it is probable, if you would take a little pains 
‘ with them, they might be brought into better 
' order. But I will leave this to your own dif- 
‘ cretion ; and will only add, that if you think 
‘ it worth while to infert this by way of caution 
‘ to thofe, who have a mind to preferve their 
‘ fkins whole from this fort of cupping, and tell 
‘ them at the fame time the hazard of treating 
‘ with night-walkers, you will perhaps oblige 
' others, as well as 

Your very humble fervant, 

yac/i Lightfoot. 

‘ P. S. My friend will have me acquaint you, 
‘ that though he would not willingly detrad 
from the merit of that extraordinary ftrokes- 
‘ Sprightly^ yet it is his real opinion, 

‘ that fome of thole feilows, who are employed 
‘ as rubbers to this nevv'-fafhioned Bagnio, have 
‘ ftruck as bold ftrokes as ever he did in his 
' life. : ^ ' 

‘ I had fent this four and twenty hours fooner, 
if I had not had the misfortune of being in a 
' great doubt about the orthography of the word 

5 Bagnip.. 
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" Bagnio. I confulted feveral Diftionaries, but 
' found no relief ; at lafl having recourfe both 
‘ to the Bagnio in Newgate-Jireet, and to that in 
' Chancery-lane, and finding the original manu- 
‘ fcripts upon the fign-pofts of each to agree 
‘ literally with my own fpelling, I returned home, 

‘ full of fatisfadion, in order to difpatch this 
^ Epiftle. 

Mr. Spectator, 

y\ ^ have taken mofi: of the circumftances 
‘ of human life into your confideration, 
‘ we the under- written thought it not improper 
‘ for us alfo to reprefent to you our condition. 

‘ We are three Ladies who live in the countr)'’, 

‘ and the greateft: improvements we make is by 
reading. We have taken a finall journal of 
‘ our lives, and find it extremely oppofite to 
‘ your laft Tnefdays Speculation. We rife by 
‘ feven, and pafs the beginning of each day in 
‘ devotion, and looking into thofe affairs that fall 
‘ within the occurrences of a retired life ; in the 
‘ afternoon we fometimes enjoy the company of 
‘ fome friend or neighbour, or elfe worker read 5 
‘ at night we retire to our chambers, and take 
' leave of each other for the whole night at ten 
‘ of the clock. We take particular care never 
‘ to be fick of a Mr. Spectator, we 

* are ail very good maids, but are ambitious of 
‘ charaSers which we think more laudable, that 

* of being very good wives. : If any of your cor- 
^ refpondents inquire for a fpoufe for an honeft 
" country Gentleman, whofe eftate is not dipped, 

/i . ‘ and 
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‘ and wants a wife that can fave half his revenue, 

* and yet make a better figure than any of his 
^ neighbours of the fame eftate, with finer bred 

* women, you fhall have further notice from, 

Sir, 

Your courteous readers, 

Martha Bufy. 
Deborah Ehrifty. 

T Alice Early. 
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— — — vocat in certamina Divos. 

Virg. M,n. 6. v. 172. 

He calls embattled Deities to arms. 

W E are now entering upon the fixth book 
of Baradife Loji, in which the Poet 
defcribes the battle of Angels j having raifed his 
reader s expedlation, and prepared him for it by 
fcverai pafiages in the preceding books. I omitted 
quoting thefe paffages in my obfervations on the 
former books, having purpofely referved them 
for the opening of this, the fubjedt of which 
gave occafion to them. The Author’s imagi- 
nation was fo inflamed with this great fcene of 
adion, that wherever he fpeaks of it, he rifes, 
ifpoffible, above himfeif. Thus where he men- 
tions in the beginning of his Poem: 

Him 
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— — Him the Almighty Power 

Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’ ethereal ft:)', 

With hideous ruin and combuftion, down 
To bottomlefs perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 

Who durfl; defy th’ Omnipotent to arms. 

We have like wife feveral noble hints of it in 
the infernal conference. 

O Prince ! O Chief of many throned powers^ 

That led th’ embattel’d Seraphim to war. 

Too well I fee and rue the dire event. 

That with fad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath loll us Heav’n ; and ail this mighty hoft 
In horrible deftrudtion laid thus low. 

But fee the angry vidlor hath recall’d 
His minifters of vengeance and purfuit 
Back to the gates of Heav’n : The fulph’rous hail 
Shot after us in ffcorm, o’erblown, hath laid 
The fiery furge, that from the precipice 
Of Heav’n receiv’d us falling : and the thunder. 
Wing’d with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps hath fpent his fhafts, and ceafes now 
To bellow through the vaft and boundlels deep. 

There are feveral other very fublime images 
on the fame fubjed: in the frft book, as alfo in 
the fecond. 

What when we fled amain, purfu’d and ftrook 
With Pleav’n’s afflifting thunder, and befought 
The deep to fhelcer us ; this Hell then feem’d 
A refuge from thofe wounds— — - 

In ihort, the Poet never mentions any thing 
of this battle but in fuch images of greatncfs 
. VoL. V. ' ■ F and 
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and terror as are fuitable to tlie lrib]e£i:. Among 
feveral others I cannot forbear quoting that paf- 
fage, where the Power, who is defcribed as 
prefiding over the Chaos, fpeaks in the third 
book. 

Thus Satan ; and him thus the Anarch did. 

With falt’ring fpeech, and vifilige incompos’d, 
Anfwer’d : I know thee, ftranger, who thou art. 
That mighty leading Angel, who of late 
Made head againft Heav’n’s Kkng,tho’ Gvertlirown. 
I faw and heard; for fuch a niun’rous lioH: 

Fled not in lilence through the frighted deep 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confufion worfe confounded ; and Heav’ri’s gates 
Pour’d out by millions her visStorious bands 
Purfuing' 


It required great pregnancy of invention, and 
flrength of imagination, to fill this battle with 
fuch circumftances as- Ihould raife and aflonifii 
the mind of the reader ; and at the fame time 
an exaftnefs of judgment, to avoid every thing 
that might appear light or , trivial. Tltofe wlio 
look into Homer, are furprifed to find his battles 
flili riling one above another, and improving in 
horror to the conclufion of the Iliad. Milton e, 
fight of Angels is wrought up with the fame 
beauty. It is ullaered in with fuch figns of 
wrath as are fuitable to Omnipotence incenfed. 
The firft engagement is carried on under a cope 
of fire, cccafioned by the flights of innumerable 
burning darts and arrows which are diicharged 
from either hofl:. The f^cond onfet is flill more 
4 terrible,,! 
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terrible, as it is filled with thofe artificial thunders, 
which feem. to make the viftory doubtful, and 
produce a kind of confternation even in the good 
Angels. This is followed by the tearing up of 
mountains and promontories ; until in the laft 
place, the Meffiah comes forth in the fulnefs of 
majefliy and terror. The pomp of his appear- 
ance amidfi: the roarings of his thunders, the 
flaflaes of his lightnings, and the noife of his 
chariot- wheels, is defcribed with the utmofi: 
flights of human imagination. 

There is nothing in the firfi: and lafl: day’s 
engagement which does not appear natural, and 
agreeable enough to the ideas mofl: readers would 
conceive of a fight between two armies of 
Angels. 

The fecond day’s engagement is apt to fl:artle 
an imagination, which has not been raifed and 
qualified for fuch a defcription, by the reading 
of the ancient Poets, and of Homer in particular. 
It was certainly a very bold thought in our 
Author, to afcribe the firfl: ufe of artillery to 
the Rebel-Angels. But as fuch a pernicious 
invention may be well fuppofcd to have pro- 
ceeded from fuch Authors, fo it entered very 
properly into the thoughts of that Being, who 
is all along defcribed as afpiring to the majefty 
of his Maker. Such engines were the only in- 
ftruments he could have made ufe of to imitate 
thofe thunders, that in all poetry, both facred 
and profane, are reprefented as the arms of 
the Almighty. The tearing up the hills was 
not altogether fo daring a thought as 'the former. 

Fa, We 
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We are, in fome meafure, prepared for fach an 
incident by the defcription of the Giants war, 
which we meet with among the ancient Poets. 
What Ml made this circuHiftance the more 
proper for the Poet’s ufe, is the opinion of 
many learned men, that the fable of the Giants 
war, which makes fo great a noife' in antiquity, 
and gave birth to the fublimefl: defcription in 
. Heftoi s works, was an allegory founded upon 
this very tradition of a fight between the good, 
and bad Angels. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to confider 
with what judgment Millon^ in this narration, 
has avoided every thing that is mean and trivia! 
in the defcriptions of the Latin and, Greek Poets ; 
and at the faine time improved every great liint 
which he met with in. their works upon tliis 
fabjeft. Homer in that paffage, which Longinm 
has celebrated for its fubiimenefs, and v.diich 
Virgil and Ovid have copied after liim, tells 
us, tliat the Giants threw OJJ'a upon Oly/npus, 
and Pelion upon Ojfa. Pie adds an Epithet to 
Pelion {slvocr'G^ixxov) which very niuch fwelis the 
idea, by bringing up to the reader’s imagination all 
.the woods that grew upon it. There is further 
a great beauty in his fingling cut by name thefe 
three remarkable mountains, fo well known to the 
Greeks. This lafi: is fuch a beauty, as the fcene of 
Milto7i % war could not pofiibly furniih him with. 
Clandian, in his fragment upon the Giants v.'ar,. 
has given full fcope to that wildnef; of irnagi- 
nation which was natural to him. lie tells i,is 
that the Giants tore up whole ifl;mds by tire roots, 

and. 
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and threw them at the Gods. He defcribes one 
»of them in particular taking up Lemnos in his 
arms, and whirling it to the Ikies, with all 
Vulcan s (hop in the midft of it. Another tears 
up mount Ida, with the River Enipeus, which 
ran down the fides of it ; but the Poet, not con- 
tent to defcribe him with this mountain upon - 
his ihoulders, tells us that the river flowed down 
his back, as he held it up in that pofture. It 
is vifible to every judicious reader, that fuch 
ideas favour more of burlefque, than of the 
fublime. They proceed from a wantonnefs of 
imagination, and rather divert the mind than 
aftonifli it. Milton has taken every thing that 
is fublime in thefe feveral paflages, and compofes 
out of them the following great image. 

From their foundations loos’ning to and fro, 

They pluck’d the feated hills, with all their load. 
Rocks, waters, woods-, and by the fhaggy tops 
Up-lifting bore them in their hands 

5 

We have the full majefty of Homer in this 
fhort defcription, improved by the imagination 
of Claudian, without its puerilities. 

I need not point out the defcription of the' 
fallen Angels feeing the promontories hanging 
over their heads in fuch a dreadful manner, 
with the otlier numberlefs beauties in this book, 
which are fo confpicuous, that they cannot 
efcape the notice of the moft ordinary reader. 

There are indeed fo many wonderful flrokes 
of poetry in this book, and fuch a variety of 
Fa fublime 
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fublime ideas, that it would have been impoffible 
to have given them a place within the bounds 
of this Paper. Belides diat I find it in a great 
meafure done to my hand at the end of my Lord 
Rofcommons Efiay on tranflated Poetry, I fhall 
refer my reader thither for fome of the mafter- 
ftrokes of the fixth book of Paradife Loji, though 
at the fame time there are many others which 
that noble Author has not taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithftanding the fublime genius 
he was mafter of, ihas in this book drawn to his 
afliftance all the helps he could meet with among 
the ancient Poets. The fword of Michael, which 
makes fo great a havock among the bad Angels, 
was given him, we are told, out of the armory 
of God. 

But the fword 

Of Michael from the armory of God, 

Was giv’n him temper’d fo, that neither keen 
Nor foiid might refill: that edge; It met , 

The fword ol Satan, with fteep force to finite 
Defcending, and in half cut Iheer- 


Tliis palTage is a copy of that in Virgil, 
wherein the Poet tells us, that the fword of 
Mneas, which was given him by a Deity, broke 
into pieces the fword of Turnus, which came 
from 


mortal forge. 


As the moral in this 


place 


is divine, fo by the way we may obferve, that 
the bellowing on a man who is favoured by 
ileaven fuch an allegorical weapon, is very con- 


j-ormiiDie to the old Eaftern way of tiiinking. 
Not onlv Homer has made ufe of it, but we find 
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the Jewifl} Hero in the Book of Maccabees^ who 
had fought the battles of the chofen people with 
fo much glory and fuccefs, receiving in his dream 
a fword from the hand of the prophet JeremiaE 
The following paffage, wherein Sata?i is de- 
fcribed as wounded by the fword of Michael, is 
in imitation of Homer, 

The griding fword with difcontinuous wound 
Pafs’d thro’ him •, but th’ ethereal fubftance clos’d 
Not long divifible : and from the galh 
A ftream of nedtarous humour ilTuing flow’d 
Sanguine, (fuch as celeftial Spirits may bleed) 
And all his armour ftain’d — 

Homer tells us in the fame manner, that upon 
Diomedes wounding the Gods, there flowed from 
the wound an Ichor, or pure kind of blood, 
which was not bred from mortal viands ; and 
that though the pain was exquifitely great, the 
wound foon clofed up and healed in thofe Beings 
who are vefted with immortality. 

I queftlon not but Milton in his defcription 
of his furious Moloch flying from the battle, and 
bellowing with the wound he had received, had 
his eye on I/hars in the Iliad ; who, upon his 
being wounded, is reprefented as retiring out of 
the fight, and making an outcry louder than 
that of a whole army when it begins the charge. 
Homer adds, that the Greeks and TroJa?is, who 
were engaged in a general battle, were terrified on 
eachfidewith the bellowing of this wounded Deity. 
The reader will ealily obferve how Milton has 
F 4 kept 
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kept all the horror of this image, without run- 
ning into the ridicule of it. 

——Where th,e might of Gabriel fought. 

And v/ith fierce enfigns pierc’d the deep array 
Oi Moloch, furious King ! who him defy’d. 

And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten’d, nor from the Holy One of Heav’a 
Refrain’d his tongue blafphemous ; but anon 
Down cloven to the wafte, with fhatter’d arms 
And uncouth pain fied bellowing — — — 

Milton has likewife railed his defcription in 
this book wdth many images taken out of the 
poetical parts of Scripture. The Meffiah’s cha- 
riot, as I have before taken notice, is formed 
upon a vifion of Ezekiel, who, as Grotius ob- 
ferves, has very much in him of Romero fpirit 
in the poetical parts of his prophecy. 

The following lines, in that glorious com- 
mifllon which is given the Mefllah to extirpate 
the hofl of rebel, Angels, are drawn from a lub- 
lime pafiage in the Pfahns. 

Go then, thou Mightieft, in thy Father’s might ! 
Afcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That iliake Heav’n’s bafis •, bring forth all my war, 
My bow, my thunder, my almighty arms. 

Gird on thy iword on thy paiflant thigh. . 

■ The reader will eaiiy difcover . many other 
Ifrokes of the fame nature. 

There is no queftion but Milton had heated 
his imagination with the fight of the gods in, 
Homer, before he entered upon this engagement 
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of the Angels. Homer there gives us a fcene of 
Men, Heroes, and Gods, mixed together in 
battle. Mars animates the contending armies, 
and lifts up his voice in fuch a manner, that it 
is heard diftindly amidft ail the fliouts and con- 
fufion of the fight. Jupiter at the fame time 
thunders over their heads ; while Neptune raifes 
fuch a tempeft, that the whole field of battle and 
all the tops of the mountains fhake about them. 
The Poet tells us, that Pluto himfelf, whofe 
habitation was in the very centre of the earth, 
was fo affrighted at the fliock, that he leapt 
from his throne. Homer afterwards defcribes 
Vulcan as pouring down a ftorm of fire upon the 
river Xanthus, and Minerva as throwing a rock 
at Mars ; who, he tells us, covered feven acres 
in his fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his battle of 
the Gods every thing that is great and terrible in 
nature, Milton has filled his fight of good and 
bad Angels with all the like circumftances of 
horror. The fhout of armies, the rattling of 
brazen chariots, the hurling of rocks and moun- 
tains, the earthquake, the fire, the thunder, are 
all of them employed to lift up the reader’s 
imagination, and give him a fuitable idea of fo 
great an adllon. With what art has the Poet 
reprefented the whole body of the earth trem- 
bling, even before it was created ? 

All Heaven refounded, and had earth been then, _ 

All earth had to its centre Ihook — 
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In how fublime and juft a manner does he 
afterwards defcribe the whole Heaven fhaking 
under the wheels of the Meffiah’s chariot., with 
that exception to the throne of God ? 

— —Under his burning wheels 

The ftedfaft Empyrean fliook throughout; 

All but the throne itfelf of God 

Notwithftanding the Meffiah appears clothed 
with fo much terror and majefty, the Poet has 
ftill found means to make his readers conceive 
an idea of him, beyond w^hat he himfelf is 
able to defcribe. 

Yet half his ftrength he put not forth, but check’d 

His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 

Not to deftroy, but root them out of Heav’n, 

In a word, Af//^£!;z’s genius, which was fo great 
in itfelf, and fo ftrengthened by all the helps 
of learning, appears in this book every way equal 
to his fubjed, which was the moft fublime that 
could enter into the thoughts of a Poet. As he 
knew all the arts of affedihg the mind, he knew 
it was neceffary to give it certain refting-places, 
and opportunities of recovering itfelf from time 
to time : he has therefore with great addrefs in- 
terfperfed feveral fpeeches, reflexions, fimilitudes, 
and the like reliefs to diverfify his narration, and 
eafe the attention of the reade#, that he might 
come freili to his great adion, and by fuch a 
contraft of ideas, have a more lively tafte of the 
nobler parts of his defcription. L 

Monday, 
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■ Voluifli, in ftio genere, ■ timmquem^ue ncftrun 

quafi quendam ejfe Rofcium, dixiftique non tarn ea quis 
reSa ejfent probari, qudm pute p-ava funt faftidns 
adharefcere. " Cicero d» Geftu. 

You would have each of us be a kind of Rofdus in, 
his way ; and you have faid, that men are not fo 
much pleafed with what is right, as diigufled at 
what is wrong. 

I T is very natural to take for our whole lives 
a light impreffion of a thing, which at firft 
fell into contempt with us for want of confider- 
ation. The real ufe of a certain qualification 
(which the wifer part of mankind look upon as 
at befl an indifferent thing, and generally a fri- 
volous circumftance) fliews the ill confequence 
of fuch prepoffeffions. What I mean, is the art, 
Ikill, accomplifliment, or whatever you will call 
it, of Dancing. I knew a Gentleman of great 
abilities, who bewailed the want of this part of 
his education to the end of a very honourable 
life. He obferved that there was not occafion 
for the common ufe of great talents 3 that they 
are but feldom in demand ; and that thefe very 
great talents v/ere often rendered ufelefs to a man 
for want of fmall attainments. A good mien 
(a becoming motion, geilure and aipedt) is na- 

^ turai 
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natural to fome menj but even thofe would be. 
liigbly moi'e graceful in their carriage, if what 
they do from the force of nature v;ere confirmed 
and heightened from the force of reafon. To one 
who has not at all confidered it, to mention the 
force of reafon on fach a fubjed, will appear fan- 
taffical } but when you have a little attended to it, 
an affembly of men will have quite another view : 
and they will tell you, it is evident from plain 
and infallible rules, why this man with thofe 
beautiful features, and well-fafhioned perfon, is 
not fo agreeable as he who fits by him without 
any of thofe advantages. When we read, v/e 
do it without any exerted aft of memory that 
prefents the iliape of the letters j but habit makes 
us do it mechanically, without flaying, like chil- 
dren, to recoileft and join thofe letters. A man 
who has not had the regard of his geflure in 
any part of his education, will find himfelf un- 
able to aft wdth freedom before new company, 
as a child that is but new learning would be to 
read without hefitation. It is for the advance- 
ment of the pleafure we receive in being agree- 
able to each other in ordinary life, that one would 
wiflr Dancing were generally underftood as con- 
ducive as it really is to a proper deportment in 
matters that appear the mofl remote from it. A 
man of learning and fenfe is diflinguiflied from 
others as he is iuch, though he never runs upon 
points too difficult for the refi: of the world ; 
in like manner the reaching out of the arm, and 
the mofl ordinary motion, difcovers whether a 
man ever learned to know what is the true 

harmony 
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harmony and compofure of his limbs and coun- 
tenance. Whoever has feen BootI:i, in the charac- 
ter of Pyrrhus, march to his throne to receive 
Orejles, is convinced that majeftic and great 
conceptions are expreffed in the very Hep ; but 
perhaps, though no other man could perform 
that incident as well as he does, he himfelf 
would do it with a yet greater elevation, were 
he a Dancer. This is fo dangerous a fubjedt 
to treat with gravity, that I fliall not at prefent 
enter into it any further j but the Author of the 
following Letter has treated it in the Eflay he 
fpeaks of in fuch a manner, that I am beholden 
to him for a refolution, that I will never here- 
after think meanly of any thing, until I have 
heard v.rhat they who have another opinion of it 
have to fay in its defence. 

Mr. Spectator, 

® CINCE there are fcarce any of the arts or 
^ fciences that have not been recommended 
to the v/orld by the pens of fome of the pro- 
' fefibrs, mafters, or lovers of them, whereby 
' die ufefulnefs, excellence, and benefit arifing 
‘ from them, both as to the fpeculative and prac- 
‘ tical part, have been made public, to the great 
‘ advantage and improvement of fuch arts and 
fciences j why fhould Dancing, an art cele- 
‘ brated by the ancients in fo extraordinary a 
‘ manner, be totally negledted by the moderns, 
‘ and left deflitute of any pen to recommend 
‘ its various excellencies and fubftantiai merit to 
‘ mankind. 


‘The 
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‘ The low ebb to which Dancing is now 
fallen, is altogether owing to this iilence. The 
art is efteemed only as an amufing trifle ; it 
lies altogether uncultivated, and is unhappily 
fallen under the imputation of illiterate and 
mechanic : And as Perence, in one of his 
Prologues, complains of the Rope-dancers 
drawing ail the Ipedlators from his Play, 
fo may we well fay, that capering and tum- 
bling is now preferred to, and fuppiies the 
place of juft and regular Dancing on our 
Theatres. It is therefore, in my opinion, 
high time that fome one flwuid come to its 
affiftance, and relieve it from the many grofs 
and growing errors that have crept into it, 
and over-caft its real beauties ; and to fet 
Dancing in its true light, would ihew the 
ufefuinefs and elegancy of it, with the plea- 
fure and inftrudtion produCfed from it ; and 
alfo lay down fome fundamental rules, that 
might fo tend to the improvement of its 
profeflbrs, and information of the fpedlators, 
that the firft might be the better enabled to 
perform, and the latter rendered more capable 
of judging, what is (if there be any thing) 
valuable in this art. 

^ To encourage therefore fome ingenious pen 
capable of fo generous an undertaking,, and in 
fome meafure to relieve Dancing Ifoin the 
difadvantages it at prefent lies under, I, v/ho 
teach to dance, have attempted a fmall trcatife 
as an Effay towards an Hiftory of Dancing ; 
in which I have enquired into its antiquity, 

‘ original. 
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' original, and ufe, and feewn what efteem the 
® ancients had for it : I have likewife coniidered 

* the nature and perfection of ail its feveral 
' parts, and how beneficial and delightful it is, 

" both as a qualification and an exercifej and 
' endeavoured to anfwer all objections that have 
‘ been malicioufly raifed againft it. I have pro- 
^ ceeded to give an account of the particular 

* Dances of the Greeks and Romans, whether 
‘ religious, warlike, or civil | and taken par- 
‘ ticular notice of that part of Dancing relating 
‘ to the ancient ftage, and in which the Pan- 
‘ tomimes had fo great a fliare : Nor have I 
‘ been wanting in giving an hiftorical account 

* of fome particular mailers excellent in that 

* furprifing art. After which, I have advanced 

* fome obfervations on the modern Dancing, 

® both as to the ilage, and that part of it, fo 

* abfolutely neceffary for the qualification of 

* Gentlemen and -Ladies j and have concluded 

* with fome ihort remarks on the origin and 
" progrefs of the character by wliich Dances are 

* writ down, and communicated to one mailer 
‘ from another. If fome great Genius after 

* this would arife, and advance this art to that 

* perfection it feems capable of receiving, what 

* might not be expected fi-om it? For if we 
confider the origin of arts and fciences, we 

' iliall find that lome of them took , rife from 
‘ beginnings fo mean and unpromifing, that it 
‘ is very wonderful to think that ever fuch fur- 
‘ prifing ilruetures ihould have been raifed upon 
fuch ordinary foundations. ; But what cannot 
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‘ a great Genius effect? Who would have 
‘ thought that the clangorous noife of a fmith’s 
‘ hammers daould have given the firll rife to 
‘ mufic? yet Macrobiits in his fecond book re- 

* lates that Pythagoras, in paffing by a fmith’s 

* ilaop, found that the founds proceeding from 

* the hammers were either more grave or acute, 
‘ according to the different Vv^eights of the ham- 

* mers. The Philofopher, to improve this hint, 

* fufpends different weights by firings of £he 
‘ fame bignefs, and found in like manner that 

* the founds anfwered to the weights. This 
‘ being difcovered, he finds out thofe numbers 

* which produced founds that were confonants : 

* As, tliac two firings of the fame iubflance and 

* tenfion, the one being double the length of 

* the other, give that interval which is called 
' Diapajhn, or an Eighth j the fame was alfo 

* effected from two firings of the fame length 
“ and fize, the one having four times the ten- 
‘ fion of the other. By thefe fleps, from fo 
‘ mean a beginning, did this great man re- 
‘ duce, what was only before noife, to one 
" of the mofl delightful fciences, by marrying 
‘ it to the Mathematics ; and by that means 

caufed it to be one of the moft abftradt and 
‘ demonflrative of fciences. Who knows there- 
‘ fore but Motion; whether decorous or repre- 
' Tentative, may not (as it feerns highly probably 
' it may) be taken into conlideration by fbmc 
perfon capable of reducing it into a regular 

* icience, though not fo demonflrative as that 

f pro-' 
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‘ proceeding from founds, yet fufficient to entitle 
‘ it to a place among the magnified arts, 

" Now, Mr. Spectator, as you have de- 

* dared yourfelf Vifitor of Dancing-fchools, and 
‘ this being an undertaking which more im~ 

‘ mediately refpedts them, I think myfelf in- 

difpenfibly obliged, before I proceed to the 
publication of this my Effay, to afk your 
‘ advice j and hold it abfolutely neceffary to have 
‘ your approbation ; and in order to recommend 

* my treatife to the perufal of the parents of 
‘ fuch as learn to dance, as well as to the young 
‘ Ladies, to whom, as Vifitor, you ought to be 
^ Guardian. 

I am, Sir, 

Salop, March lo, - . ^ 

171,?., Your moft humble fervanti 
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Refpiceri exemplar vita morumqiie juheho 
DoBum imitatorem, & veras him ducere vocei. 

Hor, Ars. Poet. v. 317^ 

Thefe are the Kkeft copies, which are drawn 
■ From the original of human life, Roscommon,; 

M y friend Sir Roger de Goverley, 
when we iaft met together at the Club, 
told me that he had a great mind to fee the 
VoL. V, G Bew 
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new Tragedy with me, afluring me at the fame 
time, that he had not been at a Play thefe 
twenty years. The lafl I faw, faid Sir Roger, 
was the Committee, which I fhould not have 
gone to neither, had not I been told before-hand 
that it was a good Ch.m'€h.-of~EngIapJ Comedy. 
He then proceeded to inquire of me who this 
diftreffed Mother was; and upon hearing that 
Ihe was _ widow, he told me that her 
huiband was a brave man, and that when he 
W'as a fchooi-boy he had read his life at the end 
of the Didlionary. My friend ailced me, in the 
next place, if there would not be feme danger 
in coming home late, in cafe the Mohccs fliouid 
be abroad. I allure you, fays he, 1 th-ought I 
had fallen into their hands laft night ; for i ob- 
ferved two or three lufey black men that followed^ 
me half way up Fket-Jireet, and mjcnded tlieir 
pace belfmd me, in proportion as I put on to 
get away from them. You muft know, con- 
tinued the Knight with a fmile, I fancied they had 
a mind to hunt me; for I remember an iioneft 
Gentleman in my neighbourhood, who was- 
ferted fech a trick in King Charles the Seconds 
time, for w'hich reafbn he has not ventured him- 
fclf in tov/n ever fince. I might have flaewa- 
: them very good iport, had this been their defign ;. 
for as I am, an old Fox-hunter, I fhould have 
•turned and dodged, and have played them a 
thoufand tricks they had never feen in their lives 
before- Sir Roger added, that if thefe Gen- 
• demen had any fuch intention, they did not fuc-- 
ceed very well, in it: for I threw them out. 
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fays lie, at the end of Norfolk-jlreet, where I 
doubled the corner and got flielter iii my lodg- 
ings before they could imagine what was become 
of me. However, fays the Knight, if Captaiii 
Sentry will ' make one with us to-morrow 
liight, and if you will both of you call upon 
me about four of the clock, that we may be at 
the houfe before it is full, I will have my own 
coach in readinefs to attend you, for John tells 
me he has got the fore- wheels mended. 

The Captain, who did not fail to meet me 
there at the appointed hour, bid Sir Roger fear 
nothing, for that he had put on the fame fvvord 
which he made ufe of at the battle of Steenkirk. 

Sir R o G E r’s fervants, and among the reft my 
old friend the Butler, had, I found, provided 
'themfelves with good oaken plants to attend 
their mafter upon this occalion. When we had 
placed him in his co.ach, with myfelf at his left- 
hand, the Captain before him^ and his Butler 
at the head of his Footmen in the rear, we 
convoyed him in fafety to the Play-houfe, where 
after having marched up the entry in good 
order the Captain and I vvent in with him, and 
feated hi'm betwixt us in the pk^ As foon as 
the lx)ufe was full, and the candles lighted, 
my- old friend ftood up and looked about him- 
with that pleafure, which a mind feafoned with 
humanity naturally feels in its felf, at the fight ' 
of a multitude of people who feem pieafed with 
one another, and partake of the fame com- 
mon entertainment. I could not but fancy, to 
myfelf, as the old man ftood up in the middle 

G, 2 . ©f 
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of the pit, that he made a very proper center 
to a tragic audience. Upon the entering of 
Pyrrhus, the Knight told me that he did not: 
believe the King of France himfelf had a better 
Krut. I was indeed very attentive to my old 
friend’s remarks, becaufe I looked upon them 
as a piece of natural criticiimy and was well 
pleafed to hear him, at the conclufion of almoil 
every fcene, telling me that he could not im- 
agine how the Play would end. One while he 
auneared much concerned for A7idromache and 
a little while after as much for Uermiom j and 
was extremely puzzled to think what would 
become of Pyrrhus.. 

. When Sir Roger faw Amirofnache obftinate 
refufal to her Lover’s importunities,, he whifpered 
me in the ear, that he was fure Are would never 
liave him ; to which he added, with a more 
than ordinary vehemence, you cannot imagine,. 
Sir, what it is to have to do with . a widow. 
Upon Pyrrhus his threatening afterwards to leave 
her, the Knight Ihook his head and muttered 
to himfelf, ay, do if you can. This part dwelt 
fo much upon my friend’s imagination, that at 
the dofe of the third Adi, as I was thinking 
of fomething elfc, he whifpered- me in my ear,, 
thefe widows. Sir, are the mollperverfe creatures 
in the world. But pray, fays he, you that are 
a Critic,, is the Play according to your dramatic 
rules, as you call them ? Should your people in 
Tragedy always talk to be underftood ? WTy, 
there is not a Angle fentence in this Play that 
I no not know the meaning of. 

The 
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The fourth Ad very luckily begun before i 
had time to give the old Gentleman an anfvv^er: 
W ell, fays the Knight, fitting down with great 
latisfaction, I fiippofe we are now to fee He£lor\ 
Ghoft. He then renewed his attention, and, 
from time to time, fell a praifing the widov/. 
■He made, indeed, a little miftake as to one of 
•her Pages, v/hom at his firfi; entering he took 
for yljiyanax-, but quickly fet himfelf right in 
-that particular, though, at the fame time, he 
■owmed he fliould have been very glad to have 
feen the little boy, who, fays he, mufi: needs be 
a very fine child by the account that is given of 
him. Upon Aerjnione^ going off wnth a menace 
•to Pyrrhus, the audience gave a loud clap, to 
which Sir Roger, added, on my Vv^ord, a notable 
young baggage ! 

As there was a very remarkable filence and 
lliilnefs in the audience during the whole adion, 
it was natural for them to take the opportunity 
of thefe intervals between the Ads, to exprefs 
their opinion of the Players and of their refpedive 
parts. Sir Roger hearing a clufier of them 
Oreftes, firuck ki with them, and told 
them, that he thought his friend Pylades was 
a very fenfibie man ; as they v/ere afterwards 
applauding J^rr&r, Sir Roger put in a fecond 
time : And let me tell you, fays he, though he 
fpeaks but little, I like the old fellow in whiikers 
as well as any of them. Captain Sentry feeing 
two or three wags, who fat near us, lean with 
an attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and fearing 
left they fhould fmoke the Knight, plucked 

^ 3 ' him 
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hirn by tbe elbow, and whifpered fomething in 
bis ear, that iafted until the opening of the fifth 
Ad. The Knight was wonderfully attentive to 
the account tyhich Orejies gives of Pyrrhus his 
death, and at the conclufion of it, told me.it 
was fuch a bloody piece of work, that he was 
glad it was not done upon the ftage. Seeing 
afterward Grejies in his raving fit, he grew more 
than ordinary ferious, and took occafion to mo- 
ralize (in his way) upon an evil confcience, 
adding, that • Orejies, in his madnefs, looked 
' as if he faw fomething.’ 

As we were the firif that came into the houfe, 
fo we w'ere the laif that went out of it j being 
jefolved to have a clear paiTage for our old 
friend, whom we did not care to venture among 
the iufding of the crowd. Sir R o g e r went 
out fully iatisfied with his entertainment, and 
we guarded him to his Lodging in the fame 
manner that we brought him to the Play-houfe 5 
being highly pleafed, for my own part, not only 
with the performance of the excellent piece 
v/hich had been prefented, but with the latis-- 
fadion which it had given to the oM man. L 
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— ~-Ciament periijfe pudorem 

Cuncti pens patres, ea cum reprehenders coner, 
gravis Jifopus^ qiitc dotlus Rofcius egit : 

Vel quia nil reSura, nifi quod placuit fibi, ducunt % ■ 
Rel quia iurpe put ant par ere mmoribus, et, qua 
, Irnberbes didicere, fenes perdenda fateri. 

Hor. Ep. 1 . 1. 2 . V. 8(3.' 

Imitated. 

One tragic fenteiice if I dare deride. 

Which Bsttertosi'^ grave aftion dignify’d. 

Or weli-moLith’d Booth widi emphafis proclaims, 
(Though but, perhaps, a mufter-roll of names) 
How will our fathers rife up in a rage, 

And fwear all fhame is loft in George's age !_ 
You’d think no fools difgrac’d the former reign. 
Did not fome grave examples yet remain, 

Who fcorn a lad ftiould teach his father flcill. 
And, having once been wrong, will be fo ftill. 

' P . 0 P ^ 

Mr, Spectator, 

e A, S you are the daily endeavourer to pro- 
« mote learning and good fenfe, I think 
' myfelf obliged to fuggeft to your consideration 
• whatever may promote or prejudice them. 

‘ There is an evil which has prevailed from 
^ generation to generation, which gray hairs and 
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■ tyrannical cuftom continue to fupport ; I hope 
‘ your SpeSatorial authority will give a feafon^r 
‘ able check to the fpread of the infedion; I 

mean old mens overbearing the ftrongelf fepfe 
‘ of their juniors by the rnere force of feniority j 
fo that for a young man in the bloom of life 
f and vigour of age to give a reafonable con- 
‘ tradidion to his elders, is efceemed an unpar- 
' donable infolence, and regarded as a reverfing 
‘ the decrees of nature. I am a young man, I 

* confefs, yet I honour the gray head as. much 
® as any one j however, when, in company with 

* old men, I hear them fpeak obfeurely, or 
‘ reafon . prepofterouily (into which abfurdities, 

* prejudice, pride, or intereft, will fometirnes 
‘ throw the wifeft) I count it no crime to rec- 

* tify their reafonings, unlefs conlcience mull; 
‘ truckle to ceremony, and truth fall a facrifice 
‘ to complaifance. The ftrongeft arguments 
' are enervated, and the. brighteft evidence dif- 

* appears, before thole tremendous i-eafonings 
and dazzling difcpveries of venerable old age ; 

' You are young giddy-headed fellows, you 
‘ have not yet had experience of the world. 

* Thus we young folks find our ambition, cramp- 
‘ ed, and our lazinefs indulged, fince, while 
“ young, we have little room to difplay ourfelves ; 

, ■ and,' 'U'^hen old, the weaknefs of nature mufi: 
‘ pafs for ftrength of fenfe, and we hope that 

* hoary heads will raife us above the attacks of 
‘ contradidlion. Now, Sir, as you would en- 

■ liven our adtivity in the purfuit of learning, 

* take our cafe into confideration and, with a 

"■ ' ' ’ ' ’ ‘ 
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^ glofs on brave Elihus fentiments, affert the 
^ rights of youth, and prevent the pernicious 
‘ incroachments of age. The generous reafon- 
" ings of that gallant youth would adorn your 
* paper; and I beg you would infert them, 

‘ not doubting but that they will give good 
‘ entertainment to the niofl intelligent of your 
' readers. _ 

So thefe three men ceafed to anfwer 
" becaufe he w'as righteous in his own eyes. 
“ Then was kindled the wrath oi Elihu the fon 
“ of Barachel the Buzite, of the kindred of 
“ Ram: Againft Job was his wrath kindled, 
becaufe he juftified himfelf rather than God. 
“ Alfo againft his three friends was his wu'ath 
“ kindled, becaufe they had found no anfwer, 
“ and yet had condemned yob. Now Elihu had 
“ waited until Job had fpoken, becaufe they 
“ were elder than he. When Elihu faw there 
“ was no anfwer in the mouth of thefe three 
f ‘ men, then his wrath was kindled. And Elihu 
“ the fon of the Buzite -miw&x&di and 

“ faid, I am young and ye are very old, where- 
“ fore I was afraid, and durft not ftiew you 
“ mine opinion. I faid, days ftiould Ipeak and 
“ multitude of years ftiould teach, wifdom. But 
“ there is a fpirit in man; and the infpiration 
“ of the Almighty givetli them underftanding. 
“ Great men are not always wife : Neither do 
ft the aged underftand judgment. Therefore 
“ I faid, hearken to me, ' I alfo will fhew 
mine opinion. Behold I waited for your 
ft words; I gave ear to your reafons, whilft 
, ■ : ' ft you 
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you fearched out what to fay. Yea, I atr- 
‘‘ tended unto you ; And behold there was none 
“ of you that convinced yob, or that anfwered 
“ his words j left ye lliould fay, we have found 
out wifdom: God thrufteth him down, not 
“ man. Now he hath not diredled his words 
aeainft me : Neither will I anfwer him with 
your fpeeches. They were amazed, they an- 
“ fwered no more: They left oft* fpeaking, 
“ When I had waited (for they fpake not, but 
flood ftil! and anfwered no more) I faid, I 
will anfwer alfo my part, I alfo will Ihew 
“ mine opinion. For I am full of matter, the 
“ ipirit within me conftraineth me. Behold, 
‘‘ my belly is as wine which hath no vent, it 
is ready to burft like new bottles. I will 
“ ii^eak that I may be refrefhed : I will open 
“ my lips and anfwer. Let me not, I pray 
“ you, accept any man’s perfon, neither let me 
give flattering tides unto man. For I know 
‘‘not to give flattering titles; info doing my 
“ Maker would foon take me away.” 

Mr. S P E C TAT o R, 

‘ ¥ Flave formerly read with great fatisfaftioi; 

‘ your papers about Idols, and the behaviour 
‘ of Gentlemen in thofe Coffee-houfes where 
‘ women officiate, and ‘ impatiently waited to 
‘ fee you take and China fhops into con™ 

‘ fideration : But fince you have palled us over 
‘ in filence, either that you have not as yet 
‘ thought us wortli your notice, or that the 
‘ grievances we lie under have efcaped your dif- 

' ‘ cerning; 
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* cerning eye, I muft make my complaints to 

* you, and am encouraged to do it becaufe you 

* feem a little at leifure at this prefent writing. 

® I am , dear Sir, one of the top China-women 
^ about town; and though I fay it, keep as 
' good things, and receive as fine company as 
‘ any of this end of the town, let the other be 

* who lire will ; In ihoit, I am in a fair way 
' to be eafy, were it not for a Club of female 
/ rakes, who under pretence of taking their 
‘ innocent rarnbles, forfoodi, and diverting the 
‘ fpleen, feldom fail to plague me twice or 
‘ thrice a-day to cheapen tea, or buy a fkreen ; 

‘‘ What elfe fhould they mean?” as they often. 

‘ repeat it. Thefe rakes are your idle Ladies 

* of fafliion, who, having nothing to do, em- 
' ploy themfelves in tumbling over my ware. 

^ One of thefe No-cuflomers (for by the way 
‘ they feldom or never buy any thing) calls for 
‘ a fet of tea-diilies, anotiier for a bafon, a third 

for my heft green-tea, and even to the punch- 
^ bowl, there is fcarce a piece in my flrop but 
‘ muft be difplaced, and the whole agreeable 
^ architedture difordered; fo that I can com- 
‘ pare them to nothing but the night-goblins 
^ that take a pleafure to overturn the difpofitioii 
‘ of plates and difhes in the kitchens of your 
‘ houfewifely maids. Well, after all this racket 
f and clutter, this is too dear, that is their aver.^ 
‘ fioH; another thing is charming, but not 
® wanted ; The Ladies are cured of the Ipleen, 
f but I am not a ihilling the better for it. 
f Ivordl \^^hat iignifies one poor pot of tea, 
. t con-. 
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« confidering the trouble they put me to? Va- 
® pours, Mr. Spec tat o r, are terrible things ; 
« for though I am not poffeffed by them my- 
‘ felf, I fulFer more from them than if I were. 

* Now I muil beg you to admonifh all fuch 
‘ day-goblins to .make fewer viiits, or to be lefs 
‘ troLiblefom when they come to one’s fhopj 

* and to convince them that we honeft fbop- 

* keepers have fomething better to do, than to 

* cure folks of the Vapours graiis. A young 
^ fon of mine, a fchool-boy, is my Secretaryj 
" fo I hope you will make allowances. 

I am, Sir, 

Your conftant reader, 
and very humble fervant, 

Mm'ch the 22 dk 

T : Rebecca the diftrefled. 
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Fingit eg_umn tenerd dodlem cer-vice magijier. 

Ire viam quam monfir at eques — Hor. Epift. 2. 1 . i. v. 64. 

The Jockey trains the young and tender horfe, 
While yet foft- mouth’d, and breeds him to the courfe. 

C R E E C H. 

I Have lately received a third Letter from the 
Gentleman, who has already given the public 
two Effays upon Education. As his thoughts 
feem to be very juft and new upon this fubjedl, 
I fhall communicate them to the reader, 

S IR 
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SIR, 

‘ T F I had not been hindered by fome extraor- 
‘ dinary bufinefs, I fhould have fent you fooner 
‘ my further thoughts upon Education. You 
‘ may pleafe to remember that in my iafc Letter 
‘ I endeavoured to give the beft reafons that 
' could be urged in favour of a private or public 
' Education. Upon the whole it may perhaps 
^ be thought that I feemed rather inclined to 
‘ the latter, though at the fame time I confefied 
‘ that virtue, which ought to be our fird and 
‘ principal care, was more ufualiy acquired in 
‘ the former. 

‘ I intend therefore, in this Letter, to offer 
‘ at methods, by which I conceive boys might 
‘ be made to improve in virtue, as they advance 
^ in letters. 

‘ I know that in raoft of our public fchools 
‘ vice is punifhed and difcouraged, whenever it 
is found out ; but this is far from being fuf- 
‘ ficient, unlefs our youth are at the fame time 
‘ taught to form a right judgment of things, 

^ and to know what is properly virtue. 

‘ To this end, whenever they read the lives 
* and adtions of fuch men as have been famous 
‘ in their generation, it fhould not be thought 
' enough to make them barely underftand fo 
many or Lalm fentences, but they 

‘ fhould be afked their opinion of fuch an 
^ adtion or faying, and obliged to give their 
® reafons why they take it to be good or bad. 
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‘ By this means they would infenfibly arrive at 
‘ proper notions of courage, temperance, honour 
® andjuftice. ‘ 

‘ There muft be great care taken how the 

* example of any particular petfon is recom- 
' mended to them in grofs j infcead of which 
‘ they ought to be taiight wherein fuch a man, 

‘ • though great in fome refpeds, was w^eak and 

* faulty in others. For want of this caution, a 
^ boy is often fo dazzled with the luftre of a 
® great charader, that he confounds its beauties 
‘ with its blemiilres, and looks even upon the 

* faulty parts of it with an eye of admiration. 

‘ I have often wondered how Alexander 
® who was naturally of a generous and merciful 

* difpofition, came to be guilty of fo . barbarous 

* an adion as that of dragging the Governor of 

* a town after his chariot. I know this is gene- 
‘ rally aferibed to his paffion for Homer j but I 
‘ lately met with a palFage in Plutarch, which, 

* if I am not very much miftaken, ftill gives 
‘ us a clearer light into the motives of this 

* adion. Plutarch tells us, that Alexander in 

* his youth had a Mafter named Lyfimaebus, 

* who, though he was a man deftitute of all 

* politenefs, ingratiated himfelf both with Philip 
‘ and his pupil, and became the fecond man 
' at Court, by calling the King Peletis, the 
' Prince Achilles, and himfelf Phoenix. It is 
' no wonder if Akxajider having been thus 
' ufed not only to admire, but to perfonate 
' Achilles, fhould think it glorious to imitate him 
' in this piece of cruelty and extravagance. 
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‘ To carry this thought yet further, 1 flsall 
^ fubmit it to your coniideration, whether in- 
ftead of a theme or copy of verfes, which are 
the ufiial exerciies, as they are called, in the 
' fchool-phrafe, it would not be more proper 
^ that a boy Ihould be ta&ed once or tvvice a 
' week to write down his opinion of fuch per- 
* fbns and things as occur to him in his read- 
ing ; that he ihould defcant upon the adlions 
‘ of Turmis or Aeneas, ihew wherein they 
‘ excelled or were defedive, cenfure or approve 
‘ any particular adion, obferve how it might 
‘ have been carried to a greater degree of per- 
‘ fedion, and how it exceeded or fell iliort of 
‘ another. He might at the fame time mark- 
‘ what was moral in any fpeech, and how far 
‘ it agreed with the charader of the perfon 
fpeaking. This exercife would foon ftrengthen. 

‘ his judgment in what is blameable or praife- 
‘ worthy, and give him an early feafoning of 
^ morality. 

‘ Next to thofe examples which may be 
met with in books, I very much approve 
‘ Horaces way of fetting before youth the in- 
‘ famous or honourable charaders of their con- 
‘ temporaries s That poet tells us, this was the 
‘ method his father made ufe of to incline him 
f to any particular virtue, or give him an aver- 
fioii to any particular vice. If, fays Horace y 
“ my father advifed me to live within bounds, 
and be contented with the fortune he fliouid 
‘ leave me; do not you fee (fays he) the mife-^ 
rable condition oH and the fon of 

c . w ^ * Albm f 
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AlhiiA Let the misfortunes of thofe two 
wretches teach you to avoid luxury and ex- 
‘ travagance. If he would infpire me with an 
^ abhorrence to debauchery, do not (fays he) 
' make yourfelf like SeBanus^ when you may 
‘ be happy in the enjoyment of lawful pleafures. 
How fcandalous (fays he) is the charadler of 
‘ Trebonius, who was lately caught in bed widi 

* another man’s wife ? To illuftrate the force of 
^ this method, the Poet adds, that as a head- 
‘ Urong patient, who will not at firft follow 
‘ his phyfician’s prefcriptions, grows orderly 
‘ when he hears that his neighbours die ail 
‘ about him ; fo youth is often frighted from 
® vice, by hearing the ill report it brings upon 
‘ others. 

‘ Xenophoji^ fchools of equity, in his life of 
‘ Cyrus the Great, are fufficiently fiunous. Hd 
‘ tells us, that the Ferfiaji children went to 
^ fchool, and employed their time as diligently 
‘ in learning the principles of juffice and fobriety, 
as the youth in other countries did to acquire 
‘ the moft difficult arts and fciences: Theif 

* Governors fpent moft part of the day in hear- 
‘ ing their mutual accufations one againft the 
‘ other, whether for violence, cheating, flander, 
‘ or ingratitude ; and taught them how to give 
‘ judgment againft thofe who were found to be 
' any ways guilty of thefe crimes. I omit the 
‘ ftory of the long a:nd ffiort coat, for which 
® Cyrus himfelf was puniftied, as a cafe equally 
‘ knowri with any in Littleton,- 

' S: "The 
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‘ The method, which Apuleius tells us the 
' Indian Gymnofophijii took to educate their 
‘ difciples, is ftili more curious and remarkable. 

" His words are as follow : When their dinnef 
‘ is ready, before it is ferved up, the Mahers 
‘ enquire of every particular fcholar how he 
‘ has employed his time fince fun-rifing ; fome 
‘ of them anfwer, that having been chofen as 
‘ arbiters betvyeen two perlbns they have com- 
‘ pofed their differences, and made them friends ; 

‘ fome, that they have been executing the orders 
‘ of their parents 5 and others, that they have 
‘ either found out fomething new by their own 
‘ application, or learned it from the inftruftions 
‘ of their fellows ; But if there happens to be 
‘ any one among them, who cannot make it 
‘ appear that he has employed the morning to 
‘ advantage, he is immediately excluded from 
‘ the company, and obliged to work while the 
‘ reft are at dinner. 

‘ It is not impoflible, that from thefe feveral 
‘ ways of producing virtue in the minds ot 

boys, fome general method might be invented. 

‘ What I would endeavour to inculcate, is, that 
‘ our youth cannot be too foon taught the prin- 
‘ ciples of virtue, feeing the firft impreffions 
‘ which are made on the mind are always the 
‘ ftrongeft. 

‘ The Archbifliop of Cambray makes TeJema- 
^ chis fay, that, though he was young in years, 
‘ he was old in the art of knowing how to 
‘ keep both his own and his friends fecrets. 
‘ When my father', favs the prince, went to 

VoL. V. H ‘ the 
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‘ the fiege of 'Proy, he took me on his knees, 

‘ and after having embraced and bleffed me, 

‘ as he was furrounded by the nobles of Ithaca, 

‘ O my friends, fays he, into your hands I 

* commit the education of my fon ; if you ever 
‘ loved his father, fhew it in your care tov/ards 
“ him : but above all, do not omit to form him 
‘ iuft, fincere, and faithful in keeping a fecrct, 

“ Thefe words of my father, fays ‘TelemachiiSj 
‘ were continually repeated to me by his friends 
‘ in his abfence ; who made no fcruple of com- 

* municating to me their uneafinefs to lee my 
" mother furrounded with Lovers, and the mea- 

* lures they deligned to take on that occafion, 

‘ He adds, that he was fo raviihed at being 
‘ thus treated like a man, and at the confidence 
' repofed in him, that he never once abufed it j 

* nor could all the infmuations of his father’s 

* rivals ever get him to betray what was com- 
“ mitted to him under the feal of fecrecy. 

‘ There is hardly any virtue which a lad 
" might not thus learn by practice and example. 

‘ I have heard of a good man, who ufed at cer~ 
‘ tain times to give his fcholars fix-pence apiece, 
‘ that they might tell him the next day how 
‘ they had employed it. The third part was 
‘ always to be laid out in charity, and every boy 
‘ w^as blamed or commended as he could make 
‘ it appear he had chofen a fit objed. 

‘ In Ihort, nothing is more wanting to our 
‘ public fchools, than that the Mahers of them 
' ihould ufe the fame care in fafliionino; the 
‘ manners of their fcholars, as in forming their 

‘ tongues 
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‘ tongues to tlie learned languages. Where-ever 
‘ the former is omitted, I cannot help agreeing 
‘ -with Mr. Locke, that a man muft have a 
‘ very ftrange value for words, when, preferring 
‘ the languages of the Greeks and Romans to that 
‘ which made them fuch brave men, he can. 
‘ think it worth while to hazard the innocence 
‘ and virtue of his fon for a little Greek and 
‘ Latin. 

‘ As the fubjedt of this ElTay is of the highelt 
' importance, and what I do not remember 
‘ to have yet feen treated by any Author, I 
‘ have fent you what occurred to me on it from 
‘ my own obfervation or reading, and which 
‘ you may either fupprefs or publiih as you 
‘ think fit. 

I am. Sir, 

X Yours, ^c. 


N°338 Friday, March 28. 


■ Nil fuit unquam 

Tam difpar ftbi Hor. Sat. 3. 1 . 1. v. iS. 

Made up of nought but inconfiftencies. 

I Find the tragedy of the DiJireJJ'ed Mother is 
publHhed to-day : The Author of the pro- 
logue, I fuppofe, pleads an old ercufe I have 
read fomewhere of ‘ being dull with .dsfign f and 

Ha . ' the 
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the Gentleilian, who writ the epilogue, has, to 
my knowledge, fo much of greater moment to 
value himfelf upon, that he will eafily forgive 
me for publiihing the exceptions made againfl 
gaiety at the end of ferious entertainments, in 
the following Letter : I flrould be more unwilling 
to pardon him, than any body, a pradtice whicli 
cannot have any ill confequence, but from the 
abilities of the perfon who is guilty of it. 

Mr. Spectator, 

' T Had the happinefs the other night of fitting 
very near you, and your worthy friend Sir 
Ro G E R, at the adling of the new tragedy, 

' which you have in a late Paper or two fo 
juftly recommended. I was highly pleafed 
with the advantageous fituation fortune had 
given me in placing me fo near tw’’o Gentle- 
men, from one of which I was fure to hear 
fuch reflexions on the feveral incidents of the 
play, as pure nature fuggefted, and from the 
other fuch as flowed from the exadeil; art 
and judgment : Though I muft confefs that 
my curiofity led me fo much to obferve the 
Knight’s reflexions, that I w'as not fo well at 
' leifure to improve myfelf by yours. Nature, 

* I found, pdayed her part in the Knight pretty 
‘ w'ell, until at the laft concluding lines flie 
‘ intirely forfook him. You mull; know, Sir, 

* that it is always my cuflom, when I have 
^ been well entertained at a new tragedy, to 

make my retreat before the facetious epilogue 

* enters ; not but that thofe pieces are often very 

4 well 
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® well writ, but having paid down my half 
‘ crown, and made a fair purchafe of as much 
of the plealing melancholy as the Poet’s art 
" can afford me, or my own nature admit of, 

I am willing to carry fome of it home with 
‘ mej and cannot endure to be at once tricked 
^ out of ail, though by the wittieffc dexterity 
‘ in the world. However, I kept my feat the 
“ other night, in hopes of finding my own fenti- 
‘ ments of this matter favoured by your friend’s ; 

‘ when to my great fiirprife, I found the Knight 
‘ entering with equal pleafure into both parts, 

‘ and as much fatisfied with Mrs. Oldfield % gaiety, 

‘ as he had been before wVdiAndrGniache^gxfsl- 
‘ nels. Whether this were no more than an 
‘ effed: of the Knight’s peculiar humanity, pleafed 
‘ to find at laft, that after all the tragical doings 
‘ every thing was fafe and well, I do not know. 

‘ But for my own part, I muff confefs I was fo 
‘ difiatisfied, that I was forry the Poet had faved 
‘ Andromache, and could ■ heartily have wifhed 
‘ that he had left her ftone-dead upon the ftage. 

‘ For you cannot imagine, Mr. S p e c t at o s, 

‘ the mifchief fiie has referved to do me. I 
‘ found my foul, during the adion, gradually 
‘ worked up to the higheft pitch ; and felt the 
‘ exalted paffion, which all generous muids 
‘ conceive at the fight of Virtue in diftrefs. The 
‘ imprefiion, believe me. Sir, was fo ftrong 
‘ upon me, that I am perfuaded, if I had been 
‘ let alone in it, I could at an extremity have 
‘ ventured to defend yourfelf and Sir Roger 
‘ againft half a icore of the fierceft Mohoa : 

H , 3 , ‘ Bttt' 
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‘ But tlie ludicrous epilogue in the clofe extin- ' 

‘ guiilied all my ardour, and made me look i 

‘ upon all fuch noble atchievements as down- 
‘ right filly and Romantic. Vvliat the reft of i 
“ the audience felt, I cannot fo well tell : For 
‘ myfelf I muft declare, that at the end of s 
‘ the Play I found my foul uniform, and all of 
‘ a piece i but at the end of the epilogue it 
‘ was fo jumbled together, and divided between ' 

‘ jeft and earneft, that if you wall forgive me 
‘ an extravagant fancy, I will here fet it down. [ 

‘ I could not but fancy, if my foul had at that 
‘ moment quitted my body, and defcended to 
‘ the poetical tirades in the poilure it was then 
‘ in, what a firange figure it would have 
‘ made among them. They would not have 
' known what to have made of my motley > 
fpedlre, half comic and half tragic, all over 
refembling a ridiculous face, that at the fame 

* time laughs on one fide and cries on the ;i 

‘ other. The only defence, I think, I have i 

* ever heard made for this, as it feems to me, j 

“ the moft unnatural tack of the comic tail to '| 

* the tragic head, is this, that the minds of the 
‘ audience muft be i^efreftied, and Gentlemen 
‘ and Ladies not fent away to their own homes 
‘ with too dilmal and melancholy thoughts about 
' them; For who knows the confequence of 
‘ this i ¥/e are much obliged indeed to the 
‘ Poets for the great tendernefs they exprels for 
' the iatety of our perfons, and heartily thank 
'V them for it. But if that be all, pray, good 

■ Sir, allure them, that we are none of us 
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^ like to come to any great harm; and that, 

^ let them do their beftj we fhall in all pro* 
bability live out the length of our days, and 
‘ frequent the theatres more than ever. What 
‘ makes me more deiirous to have fome reforma* 
tion of this matter, is, becaufe of an ill con- 
‘ fequence or two attending it : For a great 
many of our church-muficians being related 
‘ to the theatre, they have, in imitation of thefe 
^ epilogues, introduced in their farewel volun- 

* taries a fort of mufic quite foreign to the 
‘ defign of church-fervices, to the great prejudice 
^ of well-diipofed people. Thofe fingering Gen- 
‘ tlemen fliould be informed that they ought 
‘ to fuit their Airs to the place, and bufinefs ; 

‘ and that the mufician is obliged to keep to the 
‘ text as much as the preacher. . For want of 
‘ this, I have found by experience a great deal 
® of mifehief : For when the preacher has often, 

‘ with great piety and art enough, handled his 
‘ fubjeft, and the judicious clerk has with ut- 
‘ moft diligence culled out two ftaves proper 
' to the difeourfe, and I have found in myfelf 

* and in the reft of the pew good thoughts and 
‘ difpofitions, they have been all in a moment 
^ diffipated by a meriy jig from the organ loft. 

‘ One know^s not what further ill eftefts the 
‘ epilogues I have been fpeaking of may in 
‘ time produce; But this I am credibly in- 
‘ formed of, that Paul Lorrain has refolved upon 
‘ a very fudden reformation in his tragical 
‘ dramas; and that at the next monthly perfor- 
‘ mance, he defigns, inftead of a penitential 

H 4 ‘ pfalm. 
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‘ pfalilT, to difmifs his audience with an excellent 
‘ new ballad of his own compofing. Pray, Sir, 
‘ do what you can to put a ftop to thofe grow- 
* ing evils, and you will very much oblige 

Your humble fervant, 

Phyjibuhis. 


N®339 Saturday, March 29. 


— — Ut his exordia primis 
Oinnia^ ipfe tener mtindi concreverit orhis. 

Turn durare fohim 6? difcludere Nerea ponto 
Cseperit, £f? renm paulatim fumere formas. 

Virg. Ed. 6. v. 33, 

He fang the fecret feeds of nature’s frame ; 

How feas, and earth, and air, and adlive flame, 
Fell thro’ the mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gather’d in this goodly ball. 

The tender foil then ftifF’ning by degrees 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding feas. 
Then earth and ocean various forms difclofe. 

And a new fun to the nevy world arofe. 

D R Y D E N. 

L onginus has obferved, that there may 
be a loftineis in fentiments where there 
is no paffion, and brings inftances out of ancient 
Authors to fuppoft this his opinion. The pathetic, 
as that great critic obferves, may animate and 

i.nflame 
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inflame the fublime, but is not effential to' it. 
Accordingly, as he further remarks, we very 
often find that thofe, who excel mofl inflirring 
up the paffions, very often want the talent of 
writing in the great and fublime manner, and 
fo on the contrary. Milton has fliewn himfelf 
a mafter in both thefe ways of writing! The 
feventh book, which we are now entering upon, 
is an infliance of that fublime which is not 
mixed and worked up with paffion. The Au- 
thor appears in a kind of compofed and fedate 
majefty; and though the fentiments do not give 
fo great an emotion as thofe in the former 
book, they abound with as magnificent ideas. 
The fixth book, like a troubled ocean, reprefents 
greatnefs in confufion ; the feventh affedls the 
imagination like the ocean in a calm, and fills 
the mind of the reader, without producing in it 
any thing like tumult or agitation. 

The critic above-mentioned, among the 
rules, which he lays down for fucceeding in die 
fublime way of writing, propofes to his reader, 
that he fhould imitate the mofl: celebrated Au- 
thors who have gone before him, and have been 
engaged in works of the fame nature; as in 
particular, that, if he writes on a poetical fub- 
je£l, he fliould confider how Homer would have 
fpoken on fuch an occafion. By this means one 
great Genius often catches the flame from ano- 
ther, and writes in his fpirit, without copying 
fervilely after him. There are a thoufand 
fhining paflages in Virgil^ which have been 
lighted up hj ‘Homer. 

Milton., 
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Eiilton, tliotigh his own natural llrength of 
genius was capable of furnifhing out a perfeft 
work, lias doubtlefs very much raifed and enobled 
his' conceptions by fuch an imitation as that 
which Longinus has recommended. 

In this book, which gives us an account of 
the fix days works, the Poet received but very 
few affiftances from heathen writers, who v/ere 
Grangers to the wonders of creation. But as 
there are many glorious ftrokes of poetry upon 
this fiibjcifl in Holy Writ, the Author has num- 
beriefs aliufions to them through the ^vhole 
courfe of this book. The great critic I have 
before mentioned, though an heathen, has taken 
notice of the fublime manner in which the 
lawgiver of the 'Je’ws has defcribed the crea- 
tion in the firft chapter- of Genejs-, and there are 
many other paflages in Scripture, which rife 
■bp to the fame majefty, where this fubjedl is 
touched upon. Milton has fhewn his judgment 
very remarkably, in making ufe of fuch of 
thefe as w-ere proper for his poem, and in 
duly qualifying thofe high ilrains of Eaftern 
poetry, which were fuited to readers whofe 
imaginations were fet to an higher pitch than 
thofe of colder climates. 

Adam's fpeech to the Angel, v/herein he de- 
fires an account of what had paffed within the 
regions of nature before the creation, is very 
great and foiemn. The following lines, in whiclx 
he tells him, that the day is not too far fpent 
for him to enter upon fuch afubjeft, are exqui- 
fite in their kind. 


And 
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And the great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race, though fteep, fufpenfe in heav’n 
Held by thy voice ; thy potent voice he hears, 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 
His generation, iic. 

The Angel’s encouraging our firft Parents in 
a modeffc purfuit after knowledge, with the 
caufes which he affigns for the creation of the 
world, are very juft and beautiful. The Meft- 
fiah, by whom, as we are told in Scripture, the 
heavens were made, comes forth in the power of 
his Father, furrounded with an hoft of Angels, 
and clothed with iiich a Majefty as becomes his 
entering upon a work, which, according to our 
conceptions, appears the utmoft exertion of Om- 
nipotence. What a beautiful defcription has our 
Author railed upon that hint in one of the 
Prophets ! ‘ And behold there came four chariots 
‘ out from between two mountains, and the 
‘ mountains were mountains of brafs.’ 

About his chariot numberlefs were pour’d 
Cherub 3.nd. Seraph^ Potentates and Thrones, 

And Virtues, winged Spirits and chariots wing’d. 
From th’ armory of God, where ftand of old 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lodg’d, 
Againft a folemn day, harnefs’d at hand ; 
Ceiefdal equipage ! and nov/ came forth 
Spontaneous, for v/ithin them Spirit liv’d ; 
Ati^ndant on their Lord: Fleav’n open’d wide 
Fler ever-during gates, harmonious found ! 

Gn golden hinges moving- 
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I have before taken notice of thefe chariots I 

of Godj and of thefe gates of Heaven ; and 
ihall here only add, that Homer gives us the fame 
idea of the latter y as opening of themfelvess; f 

though he afterwards takes off from it, by tell- i 

ing us, that the Hours firfl of all removed thofe ! 

prodigious heaps of clouds which lay as a barrier [ 

before them. > 

I do not know any thing in the whole Poem , 
more fublime than the defcription which follows, 
where the Mefllah is reprefented at the head of ’ 
his Angels, as looking down into the Chaos, 
calming its confufion, riding into the midlT; of it, 
and drawing the firft out-line of the Creation. 

On heav’nly ground they ftood, and from the Ihore 
They view’d the vaft immeafurable abyfs, 

Outrageous as a fea, dark, wafteful, wild ; 

Up from the bottom turn’d by furious winds 
And furging waves, as mountains to affault 
Heav’n’s height, and with the centre mix the pole. 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace ! 

Said then th’ Omnific Word, your difcord end : 

Nor flaid ; but on the wings of cherubim 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn ; 

For Chaos heard his voice. Him all his train 
Follow’d in bright proceffion, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 

Then ftaid the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden compaiTes, prepar’d 
In God’s eternal fbore to circumfcribe # 

This iiniverfe, and all created things ; 

One foot he center’d, and the other turn’d 
Round, through the vail profundity obfcure ; 

' And. 
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■ And faid thus far extend, thus far thy bounds, 
This be thy juft circumference, O world ! 


The thought of the golden compaffes is con- 
ceived altogether in Homers Ipirit, and is a very 
noble incident in this wonderful defcription. 
Homer, when he fpeaks of the Gods, afcribes 
to them feveral arms and inftruments with the 
fame greatnefs of imagination. Let the reader 
only perufe the defcription of M.inervd% dEgis, 
or buckler, in the fifth book, with her fpear, 
which would overturn whole fquadrons, and her 
helmet, that was fufficient to cover an army 
drawn out of an hundred cities. The golden 
compaffes in the above-mentioned paffage 
appear a very natural inftrument in the hand 
of him, whom Plato fomewhere calls the divine 
Geometrician. As poetry delights in clothing 
abftradted ideas in allegories and fenfibie images, 
we find a magnificent defcription of the creation 
formed after the fame manner in one of the 
Prophets, wherein he defcribes the Almighty 
architedt as nicafuring the waters in the hollow 
of his hand, meting out the heavens with his 
fpan, comprehending the duff of the earth in a 
meafure, weighing the mountains in fcales, and 
the hills in a balance. Another of them de- 
fcribing the fupreme Being in this great work 
of creation, reprefents him as laying the founda- 
tions of the earth, and ftretching a line upon it : 
And in another place as garnifhing the heavens, 
ffretching out the north over the empty place, 
and hanging the earth upon nothing. This laft 

noble 
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noble thought Milton has expreffed in the follow- 
ing verfe : 

And earth feif-balanc’d on her centre hung. 

The beauties of defcription in this book lie 
fo very thick, that it is impoffibie to enumerate 
them in this Paper. The Poet has employ’d on 
them the whole energy of our tongue. The 
feveral great fcenes of the creation rife up to 
view one after another, in fuch a manner, that 
the reader feems prefent at this wonderful work, 
and to allift among the choirs of Angels, who 
are the fpedtators of it. How glorious is the 
conclufion of the firft day ! 


Thus was the firft day ev’n and mprn: 

Nor paft uncelebrated nor unfung 
By the celeftial choirs, when orient light 
Exhaling firft from darknels they beheld 
Birdi day of heav’n and earth ! v/idi joy and Ihoiit 
I he hollow univerfal orb they fill’d. 

We have the lame elevation of thought in 
the third day, when the mountains were 
brought forth, and the deep was made. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs up-heave 
Into the clouds, their tops afcend the Iky ; 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo low 
Pown funk a hollow bottom broad and deep. 
Capacious bed of waters- — 


\¥e 
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\¥e have alfo the rifing of the whole vege- 
table world defcribed in this day’s work, which 
is filled with all the graces that other Poets 
have lavifhed on their defcription of die fpring, 
and leads the reader’s imagination into a theatre 
equally furprifmg and beautiful. 

The feveral glories of the heavens make their 
appearance on the fourth day. 

Firll in his eaft the glorious lamp was feen, 

Regent of day, and all th’ horizon round 
Invefted v/ich bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude through Heav’n’s high road : the gray . 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc’d. 

Shedding fweet influence : Lefs bright the Moon, 
But oppofite in levell’d weft was fet, 

His mirrour, with full face borrowing her light 
From him, for other lights the needed none 
In that afpedt, and ftill that diftance keeps 
Till night j then in the eaft her turn fire fhines. 
Revolv’d on Heav’n’s great axle, and her reign 
With thoufand leffer lights dividual holds. 

With thoufand thoufand ftars, that then appear’d 
, Spangling the hemifphere 

■ One would wonder bow the Poet could be 
fo concife in his defcription of the fix days 
works, as to comprehend them within the 
bounds of an epifode, and at the fame time fo 
particular, as to give us a lively idea of them. 
This is ftill more remarkable in his account of 
the fifth and lixth days, in which he has drawn 
out to our view the whole animal creation, from 
the , reptile to the Behemoth. As the lion and 
the Leviathan are two of the nobleft produ<ftions 
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in tHe world of living creatures, the reader will 
hnd a moft exquifite fpirit of poetry in the 
account which our Author gives us of them. • 
The fixth day concludes with the formation 
of Man, upon which the Angel takes occafion, 
as he did after the battle in Heaven, to remind 
Adam of his obedience, which was the princi- 
pal defign of this his vifit. 

The Poet afterwards reprefents the MeiTiah 
returning into Heaven, and taking a furvey of 
his great work. There is fomething inexpref- 
hbly fubiime in this part of the Poem, where 
the Author defcribes that great period of time, 
hiled with fo many glorious circumflances ; 
when the Heavens and Earth wtxt finimed ; 
v/hen the MelSah afcended ' up in triumph 
through the everiafting gates 5 when he looked 
down with pleafure upon his new creation ; 
when every part of nature feemed to rejoice in 
its exiftence ; when the morning-fears fang toge- 
ther, and all the fons of God fhouted for joy. 

So ev’n and mom accomplifli’d tae fixth day: 

Yet not tiil the Creator from his vrork 
Defiihng, though unwearied, up return’d, 

Up to the Heav’n of Heav’ns, his high abode ; 
Thence to behold this new-created world, 

Th’ addition of his empire, how it ihew’d 
In profpeft from his throne, how good, how fair, 
Anfwering his great idea : Up he rode, 

Follow’d w'ith acclamation, and the found 
Symphonious of ten thoufand harps, that tun’d 
Angelic harmonies ; the eartli, the air 
Iceiounding (thou remember’fc, for thou heard’ft) 

The 
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The Heav’ns and all the conftellations rung. 

The planets in theit ftation liftning flood. 

While the bright pomp afcended jubilant. 

Open, ye everlafting gates, they fung. 

Open, ye Heav’ns, your living doors ; let ill 
The great Creator from his work return’d 
Magnificent, his fix days work, a world ! 

1 cannot Conclude this book upon the crea- 
don, without mentioning a poem which has 
lately appeared under that title. The work 
was undertaken with fb good an intention, and 
is executed with fo great a mafleiy, that it 
deferves to be looked upon as one of the mofl 
Ufeful and noble produdlions in our EngUjh 
verfe. The reader cannot but be pleafed to 
find the depths of philofophy enlivened with 
all the charms of poetry, and to fee fo great 
a flrength of reafon, amidft fo beautiful a redun- 
dancy of the imagination. The Author has 
fliewn us that defign in all the works of na* 
ture, which necelfarily leads us to the know- 
ledge of its firft caufe. In fhort, he has illuf- 
trated, by numberlefs and inconteftable inftances, 
that divine wifdom, which the fon of Sirach 
has fo nobly afcribed to the fupreme Being in 
his formation of the world, when he tells us, 
that ^ He created her, and faw her, and num- 
^ bered her, and poured her out upon all his 
* works* L 
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^{is novus hie. nojlris fuccejfit fsdibus hofpes ? 

^cm fefe ore ferens! qudmforti feSiore t? armist 

Virg. JEn. 4. v. lOy 

Y/hat Chief is this that vifits us from far, 

A¥hofe gallant mien befpeaks him train’d to war ? 

*f TAKE it to be the higheft Inftance of a 
noble mind, to bear great qualities without 
difeovering in a man’s behaviour any confeiouf- 
nefs that he is fuperior to the reft of the world. 
Or, to fay it otherwife, it is the duty of a great 
perfon fo to demean himfelf, as that whatever 
endowments he may have, he may appear to 
value himfelf upon no qualities but fuch as 
any man may arrive at : He ought to think 
no man valuable but for his public fpirit, juftice 
and integrity ; and all other endowments to 
be efteemed only as they contribute to the 
exerting thofe virtues. Such a man, if he is 
wdfe or valiant, knows it is of no confideration 
to other men that he is fo, but as he employs 
thofe high talents for their ufe and fervice. He 
who affedts the applaufes and addrelTes of a 
multitude, or affumes to himfelf a preeminence 
upon any other confideration, muft foon turn 
admiration into contempt. It is certain, that 
z ' there 
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there can be no merit in any man who is not 
confcioiis of it ; but the fenfe that it is valuable 
only according to the application of it, makes 
that fjperiority amiable, which would other- 
wife be invidious. In this light it is confidered 
as a thing in which every man bears a fhare : 
It annexes the ideas of dignity, power, and fame, 
iir an agreeable and familiar manner, to him who 
is poiiellbr of it ; and all men who are ftrangers 
to him are naturally incited to indulge a curiolity 
in beholding the perfon, behaviour, feature, and 
fhape of him, in whofe charader, perhaps, each 
man had formed fomething in common with 
himfelf. 

, Whether fuch, or any other, are the caufes, 
dl men have a yearning curiolity to behold a 
man of heroic worth ; and I have had many 
Letters from all parts of this kingdom, that 
reciueft I would give them an exad account of 
the filature, the mien, the afped of the Prince 
who lately vifited England^ and has done fuch 
wonders for the liberty of Europe. It would 
puzzle the mofi: curious to form to himfelf the 
fort of man my feveral correlpondents exped 
to hear of, by the adion mentioned when they 
defire a defeription of him : There is always 
fomething that concerns themfelves, and grow- 
ing out of their own circumftances, in all their 
inquiries. A friend of mine in Wales befeeches 
me to be very exad in my account of that won- 
derful man, who had marched an army and all 
its baggage over the Alps-, and, if poffible, to 
learn whether the peafant who fhewed him the 
la way, 
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way, and is drawn in the map, be yet living, 

A Gentleman from the univerfity, who is deeply 
intent on the frudy of humanity, defires me 
to be as particular, if I had opportunity, in , 
obferving the whole interview between his High- I 

nefs and our late General. Thus do mens 
fancies work according to their feveral educa- : 
tions and cireumftances ^ but all pay a refpedt 
mixed with admiration, to this illuiirious cha- 'j 
radier.' I have waited for his arrival in Holland,, 
before I would let my eorrefpGndents know,, 
that I have not been fo uncurious a Spedtator, as 
not to have feen Prince Eugene. It would be 
very difSeult, as I faid jufc now, to anfwer every 
expectation of thofe who have vrrit to me on 
that head; nor is it poflible for me to find 
words to let one know what an artful glance I 
there is in his countenance who furprifed Cre- 
mona ; how daring he appears who forced the 
trenches at Eurin : But in general I can fay, \ 

that he wh.o beholds him, will eafily expeCt ; 

from him any thing that is to be imagined or 
executed by the wit or force of mam The 
Prince- .is of that frature which makes a mas , 
mofl: eafily become all parts of exerdfe,. has 
height to be graceful on oceafions of ftate and i 

ceremony, and no lefs adapted for agility and ■ 

dilpateh ; His afpeCt is ereCt- and compofed j | 

his eye lively and thoughtful,., yet rather vigi- 
lant Aan fparkling his adion and addrefs the 
mofl: eafy imaginable, and his behaviour in an | 
affembly peculiarly graceful in a certain art of 
mixing infenlibly with the reft, and becoming - 

one- 
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one of the company, inftead of receiving the 
courtthip of it. The fhape of his perfon, and 
compofure of his limbs, are remarkably exadt 
and beautiful. There is in his looks fomething 
fublime, which does not feem to arife from his 
quality or charader, but the innate dilpofition 
of his mind. It is apparent that he futfers the 
prefence of much company, inifea-d-of taking 
delight in it; and he appeared in public while 
with us, rather to return good-will, or fatisfy 
curiofity, than to gratify any tafte he himfelf 
had of being popular. As his thoughts are 
never tumultuous in danger, they are as little 
difcompofed on occafions of pomp and magnifi- 
cence : A great foul is affeded in either cafe, 
no further than in confidering the propereft 
methods to extricate itfelf from them. If this 
hero has the ftrong incentives to uncommon en- 
terprizes that were remarkable in Alexander^ he 
profecutes and enjoys the fame of them, with 
the juftnefs, propriety, and good fenfe of Ccefar. 
It is eafy to ohferve in him a mind as capable 
of being entertained with contemplation as en- 
terprize; a mind ready for great exploits, but 
not impatient for occafions to exert itfelf. The 
Prince has wifdom and valour in as high per- 
fedion as man can enjoy it; which noble facul- 
ties, in conjundion, banifii ail vain-glory, often- 
tation, ambition, and all other vices which 
might intrude upon his mind to make it un- 
equal. Thefe habits and qualities of foul and 
body render this perfonage fo extraordinary, 
that he appears to have nothing in him but what 
. I 3 every 
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every man fliould have in him, the exertion 
of his very felf, abftradted from the circum- 
ftances in which fortune has placed him. Thus 
were you to fee Prince Eugene., and were told 
he was a private Gentleman, you would fay he 
is a man of modefly and merit ; Should you be 
told that was Prince Eugene, he would be di- 
miniflred no otherwife, than that part of your 
diftant admiration would turn into familiar goodr 
-will. 

This I thought fit to entertain my reader vrith, 
concerning an Hero who never w^as equalled 
but by one man ; over whom alfo he has this 
advantage, that he has had an opportunity to 
manifefi: an efteem for him in his adverfity. T 
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——rRevocate animos, miejimnque Hmorem 

Mittitc— . Virg- I. V. 206. 

Refume your courage, and difmifs your care. 

D R Y D E N. 

H aving, to oblige my correfpondent 
Phyjibulus, printed his Letter lafi: Friday, 
in relation to the new Epilogue, he cannot take 
it amiis, if I now publith another, which I have 
juft received from a Gentleman who does not 
agree with him in his fentiments upon that 
matter. 

" .SIR, 
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‘ I Am amazed to find an Epilogue attacked 
" in your lafl Fridays, Paper, which has 
‘ been fo generally applauded by the town, and 
‘ received fuch honours as were never before 
‘ given to any in an Englijh Theatre. 

. ‘ The audience would not permit Mrs. Old- 
field to go off the ftage the firft night, until 
‘ file had repeated if twice 5 the fecond night 
‘ the noife of A}2Cords was as loud as before, 
‘ and fhe was. again obliged to fpeak it twice : 
‘ the third night it was called for a fecond time ;■ 
‘ and, in fhort, contrary to all other Epilogues, 
‘ which are dropt after the third reprefentation 
‘ of the Play, this has already been repeated 

* nine times. 

4 I muft own I am the more furprifed to 
‘ find this cenfure in oppofition to the whole 
‘ town, in a Paper which has hitherto been 
‘ famous for the candour of its criticifms. 

‘ I can by no means allow your melancholy 
‘ correfpondent, that the new Epilogue is un^ 
‘ natural, becaufe it is gay. If I had a mind to 
f be learned, I could tell him that the Prologue 

* and Epilogue were real parts of the ancient 
‘ Tragedy; but every one knows that on the 
‘ Britijh Stage they are diftinft performances 
‘ by themfelves, pieces intirely detached from 
‘ the Play, and no way effential to it. 

‘ The moment the Play ends, Mrs. Oldfield 
‘ is no more Andromache, but Mrs. 

‘ and though the Poet had left Abidromache 
I 4 “ ilone- 
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iloncrdead upon the ftage,” as your ingenious 
correfpondent phrafes it, Mrs, Oldjield might 
ftill have Ipoke a merry Epilogue. We have 
an inftance of this in a Tragedy where there is 
■ not only a death but a martyrdom. St, Ca-r: 

‘ thcirine was there perfonated by Nell Gwin j lire 
‘ lies “ ftone-dead upon the ftage,” but upon 
‘ thofe Gentlemens offering to remove her body, 

‘ whofe bufinefs it is to carry off tlie flain in our 
‘ Englijh Tragedies, the breaks out into that 
‘ abrupt beginning of what was a very ludicrous, 

* but at the fame time thought a very good 
Epilogue; 

Hold, are you rnad ? you damn’d confounded dog* 
I am to rife and fpeak the Epilogue. 

‘ This diverting manner w'as always prad'ifed 
‘ by Mr. Dryden, who, if he was not the beft 
‘ writer of Tragedies in his time, was allowed 

* by every one to have the happieft turn for a 
' Prologue or an Epilogue, The Epilogues to 
‘ CleGmenes^ Don Sebajlian, Dhe Duke of Guife^ 
‘ Aurengzehe, and Dove Triumphant are all pre* 
^ cedents of this nature, 

■ I might further juftify this pradice by that 
‘ excellent Epilogue which was fpoken a few 
^ years fmce, after the Tragedy of Pheedra and 

* and Hippolitus ■, with a groat many others, in 
‘ which the Authors have endeavoured to make 
‘ the audienpe merry. If they have not all fuc- 
‘ ceeded fo well as the writer of this, they have 

* however fliewn that it was not for want of 
^ good-w-ilh 
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‘ I muft further ohferve, that the gaiety of it 
^ may be ftill the more proper, as it is at the 
^ end of a French Play ; fince every one knows 
‘ that nation, who are generally efleemed to have 
‘ as polite a tafte as any in Europe, always clofe 
‘ their tragic entertainments with what they call 
^ a Petite Piece, which is purpofeiy defigned to 
'' raife mirth, and fend away the audience well- 
* pleafed. The lame perfon, who has fupported 
btlie chief charafter in the Tragedy, very often 
‘ plays the principal part in the Petite Piece j fo 
■ that I have myfelf feen at Paris, Orejies and 
^ Lubin adted the fame night by the fame man. 

‘ Tragi-Comedy, indeed, you have yourfelf 
^ in a former Speculation found fault with very 
‘ juftly, becaufe it breaks the tide of the paf- 
f fions while they are yet flowing; but this is 
‘ nothing at all to the prefent cafe, where they 
^ have already had their full courfe. 

‘ As the new Epilogue is written conformable 
f to the pradice of our beft Poets, fo it is not 
^ fuch an one, v/hich, as the Duke of Buckingham 
^ fays in Hi& Rehearfal, might ferve for any other 
« Play ; but wholly rifes out of the occurrences 
f of the piece it was compofed for. 

‘ The only reafon your rnournful correfpon- 
f dent gives againfl; this facetious Epilogue, as 
V he calls it, is, that he has a mind to go home, 
? melancholy. I whh the Gentleman may not 
‘ be more grave than wife. Por my own part, 
‘ I mufl: confefs I think it very fufficient to have 
^ the anguifb of a fiditious piece remain upori 

f me while it is reprefenting, but I love to be 

''' 
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* fent horxie to bed in a good humour. liPby- 
‘ Jibulus is however refolved to be inconfolable, 

‘ and not to have his tears dried up, he need 

* only continue his old cuftom, and when he has 
‘ had his half crovra’s worth of forrow, flink 

out before the Epilogue begins, 

‘ It is pieafant enough to hear this tragical 
‘ Genius, complaining of the great mifchief 
' Andromache liad done him : What was that ? 

‘ Why, Ihe made him laugh. The poor Gen- 
‘ tleman’s fufferings put me in mind of Harle- 
‘ quhti, cafe, who was tickled to death. He 
‘ tells us foon after, through a fmall miftake of 
‘ forrow for rage, that during the whole adlion 
‘ he was fo very forry, that he thinks he could 
‘ have attacked “ half a fcore of the fierceft 
“ Mohocs’ in the excefs of his grief. I can- 

* not but look upon it as an happy accident, 

‘ that a man who is fo bloody-minded in his 
‘ afilidiion, was diverted from this fit of out- 

rageous melancholy. The valour of this Gen- 
‘ tleman in his diftrefs brings to one’s memory 
‘ the Knight of the forrowfid Countenance, who 
■ lays about him at fiich an unmerciful rate in 
‘ an old Romance. I fliall readily grant him 
‘ that his Soul, as he himfeif fays, “ would have 
“ made a very ridiculous figure, had it quitted 
“ the body, and defeended to the poetical 
“ lhades,” in fuch an encounter. 

‘ As to his conceit of tacking a “ Tragic 
' “ head” with • a “ Comic tail,” in order to 
“ refrefii the audience,” it is fuch a piece of 
^ Jargon, that I do not know what to make 

* of it. ‘ The 
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‘ The elep-ant writer makes a very fudden 
^ tranfition from the Play-houfe to the Church, 

^ and from thence to the Gallows. ^ 

‘ As for what relates to die Church, he is 
^ of opinion, that thefe Epilogues have given 
‘ occafion to thofe “ merry jigs from Je °igan- 
c. "St, which have diffipated thofe good thoughts 
“ and difpofitions he has found in himfeh, and 
« the reft of the pew, upon the finging of two 
“ feves culled out by the judicious and diligenc 

?H^fetches his next thought from ; 

‘ and feems very apprehen we ^e^ ^m^edies of 
‘ happen any innovations in the Tmgedies o 

c ViiQ friend Cormh. 

. In L mean time. Sir. this gloomy writer. 

■K k" fo miahtily fcandalized at a gay Epi 
: We afaTtrions Play, taking of die fate 

. of thofe onhappy wretches who are condemn^ 

« tn fufFer an ignominious death by th j 

. h cm Us, “endeavonrs to 
■ merry on fo improper an 

? poor burlefque expreflions of Tiagical Ura 

f'Jmas,” anft “ Monthly Performances. 

I am, Sir, 

with great refpea, 
your moft obedient, 

inoft humble fervant, 

Philomeides. 


Wednefdays 
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JuJliiia partes fmt non violare homines : Verecmdite 
non offenders. Tull, 

Ju'ftice confifts in doing no injury to men ; De- 
cency in giving them no ofFence, 

A S regard to Decency is a great rule of 
life in general, but more elpecially to be 
confulted by the female world, I cannot overlook 
the following Letter which defcribes an egregious 
offender. 

Mr. S P E C TAT 0 R, 

‘ T Was this day looking over your Papers, and 
‘ ^ reading in that of December fixth, with 
* great delight, the amiable grief of jljieria for 
‘ the abfence of her hufband, it threw me into 
‘ a great deal of reflexion. I cannot fay but 
‘ this arofe very much from the circumffances 
^ of my own life, who am a Soldier, and expe(£t 
‘ every day to receive orders ; which will oblige 
* me to leave behind me a wife that is very 
‘ dear to me, and that very defervedly. She is, 

■ at prefent, I am fure, no way below your 
‘ AJleria for conjugal affedtion : But I fee the 
* behaviour of feme women fo little fuited to 
‘ the circumffances wherein my wife and I fhal! 
‘ foon be, that it is with a reludtance I never 

* knew 
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' knew before, I am’ going to my duty. What 
puts me to prefent pain, is, the example of a 
‘ young Lady, whofe ftory you lhall have as 
' well as I can give it you. Mcrtenfius, an 
® Officer of good rank in her Majefty’s fervice, 

^ happened in a certain part oi England to be 
^ brought to a Country - Gentleman’s houfe# 

* where he was received vhth that more than 

* ordinary welcome, with which men of do- 

* meftic lives entertain fuch few Soldiers whoni 

* a military life, from the variety of adventures^ 

‘ has not rendered over-bearing, but humane,. 

‘ eafy, and agreeable. BortenBus ftaid here 
‘ fome time, and had eafy accefs at all hours, 

^ as well as unavoidable converfation at fom© 

® parts of the day with the beautiful Sylvana, 

‘ the Gentleman’s daughter. People who live 

* in cities are wonderfully ftruck with every 

* litde country abode they fee when they take 
‘ the air 5 and it is natural to fancy they could live 
^ in every neat cottage (by which they pafs) much 

* happier than in their prefent circumftances. 

* The turbulent way of life which Hortenjius 
® was ufed to, made him refieft with much 
' fatisfadion on ail the advantages of a fweet 

* retreat one day; and among the reft, you will* 
■* think it not improbable, it might enter into 

* his thought, that fuch a woxmn Syhana 
® would confummate the happinefs. The world 

* is fb debauched with mean confiderations, that 
® Hortenjius knew it •would be received as an 

* adt of generofity, if he alked for a woman of 

* the higheft merit, without further queftions, 
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' of a parent who had nothing to add to her 

* perfonal qualihcations. The wedding was ce- 
*, lebrated at her father’s houfe : When that was 
‘ over, the generous hufband did not proportion 
' his provifion for her to the circumftances of 
‘ her fortune, but confidered his wife as his 

* darling, his pride, and his vanity, or rather 
‘ that it was in the woman he had chofen that 
‘ a man of fenfe could Ihew pride or vanity with 
‘ an excufe, and therefore adorned her with rich 
‘ habits and valuable jewels. He did not how- 
‘ ever omit to admoniih her that he did his 
‘ very utnioft in this ; that it was an oftentation 
‘ he could not be guilty of but to a woman he 
‘ had fo much pleafure in, deliriog her to con-^ 

‘ fider it as ' fach ; and begged of her alio to 
‘ take thefe matters rightly, and believe the 
‘ gems, the gowns, the laces would ftill become 
‘ her better, if her air and behaviour was fuch, 

‘ that it might appear flae dreffed thus rather in 

‘ compliance to his humour that way, than ou^'''’ 
‘ of any value flie herfelf had for the trifles. 
‘To this ieffon, too hard for a woman, Hor- 
‘ tenjius added, that flie mufl: be fure to flay 
‘ with her friends in the country until his re- 
‘ turn. As foon as departed, Sylva72a 

‘ faw in her looking glafs that the love he 
‘ conceived for her was wdioliy owing to the 
.‘ accident of feeing her ; and flie is convinced it 
‘ was only her misfortune the reft of mankind 
‘ had not beheld her, or men of much greater 
‘ quality and merit had contended for one lo 

* genteel, though bred in obfcuritv; fo veiy 

‘ wittv 
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“ witty, though never acquainted with Court 
‘ or Town. She therefore refolvednot to hide 
“ fo much excelience from the world, but with- 
“ out any regard to the abfence of the moil 
‘ generous man alive, Ihe is now the 'gay eft 
‘ Lady about this town, and has fliut out the 
“ thoughts of her hufoand by a conftant retinue 
“ of the vaineft young fellows this age has 

* produced ; to entertain whom, fhe fquanders 
“ away all Hortenfms is able to fupply her v/ith ; 

‘ though that fupply is purchafed with no left 
‘ difficulty than the hazard of his life. 

‘ Now, Mr. Spectator, would it not be 
“ a work becoming your office to treat this 
‘ criminal as fhe deferves ? You fhculd give it 
‘ the fevereft reflexions you can; You fliould 
‘ tell women, that they are more accountable 
‘ for behaviour in abfence than after death. 

‘ The dead are not diflionoured by their levities ; 

‘ the living may return, and be laughed at by 
empty fops, who will not fail to turn into 
“ ridicule the good man, who is fo unfeafonable 
“ as to be ftill alive, and come and dpoil good 

* company. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft obedient humble fervant 

All ftridlneft of behaviour is fo unmercifully 
laughed at in our age, that the other much worfe 
extreme is the more common folly. But let 
any woman confider which of the two offences 
an hulband would, the more eafily forgive, drat 
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of being lefs entertaining than £he could to pleafe 
company, or raifing the defires of the whole 
room to his difadvantage j and fhe will eafily 
be able to form her eondudt. 'We have indeed 
carried" w’omens charadters too much into pub- 
lic life, and you (hall fee them now-a-days afFedt 
a fort of fame : but I Cannot help venturing to 
difoblige them for their fervice, by telling them, 
that the utmofl; of a woman’s character is con-' 
tained in domeftic lifej the is blameable or praife-' 
worthy according as her carriage afifedts the houfe 
of her father or her hulband. Ail the has to do 
in this world, is contained within the duties of 
a daughter, a fifter, a wife, and a mother : All 
tlieie may be well performed, though a Lfidy 
.fhouid not be the very finefi: woman at an Opera 
or an Affembly. They are like wife confiftent 
tvifb a moderate fhare of wit, a plain drefs, and 
a modefi; air. But when the very brains of thd 
Sex. are turned, and they place their ambition on 
circumfiances, wherein to excel is no additidff 
to what is truly commendable, where can this 
end, but, as it frequently does, in their placing 
all their induftry, pleafiire and ambition on things, 
which will naturally make the gratifications of 
liie lafi:, at heft, no longer than youth and good 
fortune ? And when we confider the leafi: ill 
confequence, it can be no lefs than looking on 
their own condition as years advance, with a 
difreiifh of life, and falling into contempt of their 
ovm perfons, or being the derjfion of others^ 
But when they confider themfelves as they ought, 
no other than an additional part of the fpecies, (for 
5 their’ 
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their own happinefs and comfort, as well as that 
of thofe for whom they were born) their ambition 
to excel will be direfted accordingly ; and they 
will in no part of their lives want opportunities 
of being fhining ornaments to their fathers, huf-^ 
bands, brothers, or children. T 
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— — ——Err at, et illinc 

Hue venit, hinc illuc, et quojlibtt occupat arius 
Spiritus: eque feris humana in corpora tranjit, 

Inqm feras nojler 

Pythag. ap. Ovid. Metam. 1. 15. v. 165^ 

— All things are but alter’d, nothing dies. 

And here and there th’ unbody’d Spirit flies. 

By time, or force, or ficknefs difpoflefs’d. 

And lodges, where it lights, in man or bead. 

D R Y D E N. 

W IL L Ho N E Y c o M B, who loves to fliew 
upon occafion all the little learning he 
has picked up, told us yefterday at the Club, 
that he- thought there might be a great deal 
faid for the Tranfmigration of Souls, and that 
the Eaftern parts of the world believed in that 
dodrine to this day. Sir Paul Rycaut, fays he,^ 
gives us an account of feveral well-difpofed 
Mahometans that purchafe the freedom of any 
little bird they nee confined to a cage, and think 
they merit as much by it, as we fhould do here 
VOL.V. K by' 
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by ranfoming any of our countrymen from their 
captivity at Algiers. You muft know, fays 
Will, the reafon is, becaufe they conlider 
every animal as a brother or lifter in difguife, 
and therefore think themfelves obliged to extend 
their charity to them, though under fuch mean' 
circumftances. They will tell you, fays Will, 
that the Soul of a man, when he dies, im- 
mediately palfes into the body of another man, 
or of fome brute, which he refembled in his 
humour, or his fortune, when he was one 
of us. 

As I was wondering what this profulion of 
learning would end in, W i l i told us that Jack 
Freelove, who was a fellow of whim, made love 
to one of thofe Ladies who throw away all their 
fondnefs on Parrots, Monkeys, and Lap-dogs. 
Upon going to pay her a vifit one moning, he 
writ a very pretty Epiftle upon this hint, yacky 
fays he, was conduced into the parlour, where 
he diverted himfelf for fome time with her fa- 
vourite Monkey, which was chained in one of 
the windows : until at length obferving a pen 
and ink lie by him, he writ the following Letter 
to his miftrefs, in the perfon of the Monkey j 
and upon her not' coming down fo foon as he 
expedled, left it in the window, and went about 
his bulinefs. 

The Lady foon after coming into the parlour, 
and feeing her Monkey look upon a paper with 
great earneftnefs, took it up, and to this day 
is in fome doubt, fays Will, whether it was 
written by or the Monkey. 

Madam, 
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Madam,,' 

' having the gift of fpeech, I have a 

‘ ^ long time waited in vain for an oppor- 

‘ tunity of making myfelf known to you 5 and 
‘ having at prefent the conveniences of pen, 

‘ ink, and paper by me, I gladly take the oc- 
cafioh of giving you my hiftory in writing, 

‘ which I could not do by word of mouth. You 
‘ muft know, Madam, that about a thoufand 
‘ years ago, I was an Indian Brachman, and 
‘ verfed in all thofe myderious fecrets which your 
‘ European Philofopher, called Pythagoras ^ is 
‘ faid to have learned from our fraternity. I 
‘ had fo ingratiated myfelf by my great fkill ia 
‘ the occult fciences with a Daemon whom I ufed 
‘ to converfe with, that he promifed to grant 
‘ me whatever I fliould alk of him. I delired 
‘ that ray Soul might never pafs into the body 
‘ of a brute creature •, but this he told me was 
‘ not in his power to grant me. I then begged 
‘ that into whatever creature I fliould chance 
to tranfmigrate, I might ftill retain my me- 
mory, and be confcious that I was the fame 
‘ perfon v/ho lived in different animals. This 
‘ he told me was within his power, and ac- 
‘ Gordingly promifed on the word of a Dsmon 
‘ that he would grant me what I deflred. From 
‘ that time forth I lived fo veiy unblameably, 
‘ that I was made prefident of a college of 
‘ Brachmans, an office w'hich I difcharged with 
‘ great integrity until tlie day of my death. 
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‘ I was then fliuffled into another human 
^ body, and aOed my part fo very well in it, that 
‘ I became firft Minifter to a Prince who reigned 
‘ upon the banks of the Ganges. I here lived 
‘ in great honour for feveral years, but by degrees 

* loft all the innocence of the Brachman, being 
' obliged to rifle and opprefs tlie people to enrich 
‘ my Sovereign ; until at length I became fo 
‘ odious, that my mailer, to recover his credit 

* with his fubjedls, fhot me through the heart 
‘ with an arrow, as I was one day addreffing 
‘ mylelf to him at the head of his army. 

Upon my next remove I found myfelf in 
‘ the woods, under the lliape of a Jackcall, and 
‘ foon lifted myfelf in the fervice of a Lion. 
‘ I ufed to yelp near his den about midnight, 
‘ which w'as his time of roufing and feeking 
‘ after his prey. He always followed me in 
‘ tile rear, and when I had run down a fat 
‘ buck, a wild goat or an hare, after he had 
‘ feafted very plentifully upon it himfelf, would 
‘ now and then throw me a bone that was but 
‘ half picked for my encouragement ; but upon 
‘ niy being unfuccefsful in two or three chaces, 
' he gave me fuch a confounded gripe in his 
‘ anger, that I died of it. 

In my next tranfmigration I was again fet 
^ upon two legs, and became an Indian 'Tzx- 
‘ gatherer ; but having been guilty of great ex- 
‘ travagances, and being married to an expen- 
five jade of a wife, I ran fo curfedly in debt, 
^ that I durit not ftiew my head. I could no 
t fooner ftep out of my lioufe, but I was arrefted 

by 
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by fome body or other that lay in wait for 

* me. . As I ventured abroad one night in the 

* dulk of the evening, I was taken up and 
^ hurried into a dungeon, where I died a few 
‘ months after. 

‘ My Soul then entered into a Flying- fifh, 
‘ and in that ftate led a mod: melancholy life 
‘ for the Ipace of fix years. Several fifhes of 
‘ prey purfued me when I was in the water, 
‘ and if I betook myfelf to my wings, it was 
' ten to one but I had a flock of birds aiming 
‘ at me. As I was one day flying araidfl: a 

* fleet of Englijh fhips, I obferved a huge fea- 
‘ guU whetting his bill and hovering juft over 

* my head : Upon my dipping into the w^ater 
‘ to avoid him, I fell into the mouth of a 

* monftrous fhark that fwallowed me down in 
‘ an inflant. 

‘ I was fome years afterwards, to my great 
‘ furprife, an eminent Banker in Lombard-ftreet ; 

and remembering how I had formerly fiiffered 
‘ for want of money, became fo very fordid 
‘ and avaricious, that the whole tovvii cried 
‘ fliame of me. I was a miferable little old 
' fellow to look upon, for I had in a manner 

* ftarved myfelf, and was nothing but ikin and 
‘ bone when I died. 

' I was afterwards very much troubled and 
' amazed to .find myfelf dwindled into an 
' Emmet. I was heartily concerned to make 
' fo infignificant a figure, and did not know 
' but fome time or other I might be re- 
' duced to a "'mite if • I did not mend my 
" K '3 , , manners. 
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^ manners. I therefore applied myfelf with 

* great diligence to the offices that were allotted 
‘' me, and was generally looked upon as the 
‘ nobleft ant in the whole molehill. I was at 
‘ laft picked up, as I was groaning under a 
^ burden, by an unlucky , cock-fparrow that 
‘ lived in the neighbourhood, and had before 

* made great depredations upon our common- 
‘ wealth. 

' I then bettered my condition a little, and 
^ lived a whole fummer in the flrape of a Bee ; 

* but being tired with the painful and penurious 
' life I had undergone in my two laft tranfmi- 
® grations, I fell into the other extreme, and 
‘ turned Drone. As I one day headed a party 
" to plunder an hive, we were received fo warmly 
‘ by the fwarm which defended it, that we v/ere 

moft of us left dead upon the fpot. 

‘ I might tell you of many other tranfmigra- 
‘ tions which I went through : how I was a 
‘ Town-rake, and afterwards did penance in a 
‘ bay Gelding for ten years ; as alfo how I was 
‘ a Tailor, a Shrimp, and a Tom-tit. In the 
^ laft of thefe my fhapes I was fliot in the Chriji- 
‘ mas holidays by a young jackanapes, who 
‘ would needs try his new gun upon me. 

‘ But I ihall pafs over thefe and feveral other 
‘ ftages ’of life, to i'emind you of the young 
‘ Beau who made love to you about fix years 
- fince. You may remember. Madam, how 
f he maflced, anti danced, and fung, and played 
^ a thoufand tricks to gain youj and how he 

was at laft carried off by a cold that he gut 

under 
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‘ under your window one night in a ferenade. 

‘ I was that unfortunate young fellow, whom 
‘ you were then fo cruel to. Not long after my 
‘ Ihifting that unlucky body, I found myfelf upon 
^ a hill in /Ethiopia^ where I lived in myprefent 
‘ grotefque fhape, until I was caught by a ier- 
‘ vant of the Englijh Fadlory, and fent over 
* into Great Britain : I need not inform you 
‘ how I came into your hands. You fee. Madam, 

‘ this is not the firft time that you have had 
‘ me in a chain : I am, however, very happy in 
‘ this my captivity, as you often beflow on me 
‘ thofe kiffes and careffes which I would have 
given the world for, when I was a man. I 
‘ hope this difcovery of my perfon will not tend 
' to my difadvantage, but that you will flill con- 
‘ tinue your accuftomed favours to 

Your moft devoted humble fervant, 

Bugg, 

P. S. ‘ 1 would advife your little flaock-dog 
' to keep out of my way; for as I look upon 
‘ him to be the mofi; formidable of my rivals, 

‘ I may chance one time or other to give him 
‘ fuch a fnap as he will not like.’ L 
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— — Job vivendi caufa palato eft. 

Juv. Sat, II. V. II. 

Such) whofe foie blifs is eating; who can give 
But that one brutal reafon v/hy they live, 

■ Congreve, 

Mr, Spectator, 

"F Think it has not yet fallen into your way 
* X to difcourfe on little ambition, or the many 
^ w'himfical ways men fall into, to difdnguifh 
' themfelves among their acquaintance; Such 
^ obfervations, well purfued, would make a 
' pretty hiftory of low life. I myfelf am got 
‘ into a great reputation, which arofe (as moft 
‘ extraordinary occurrences in a man’s life feem 
® to do) from a mere accident. I was foisie days 
^ ago unfortunately engaged among a fet-cf Gen- 
‘ tlemen, who efteem a man according to the 
‘ quantity of food he throws down at a meal. 
- Now I, who am ever for diflinguifliing . my- 
‘ felf according to the notices of fuperiority 
f which the reft of the company entertain, eat 
^ fo immoderately for their applaufe, as had 
' like to have coft me my life. What added 
^ to my misfortune was, that having naturally a 
' good ftomach, and having lived foberly for 
fome time, my body was as |yell prepared for 

f this 
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* tills contention as if it had been by appoint- 
" ment. I had quickly vanquilhed every Glutton 
‘ in company but one, who was fuch a prodigy in 
‘ ills way, and withal fo very merry during the 
‘ whole entertainment, that he infenfibly be- 

trayed me to continue his competitor, which in a 
‘ little time concluded in a complete vidlory over 
‘ my rival ; after which, by way of infult, I eat a 
‘ confiderable proportion beyond what the fpedla- 
‘ tors thought me obliged in honour to do. The 
‘ effed however of this engagement, has made 

* me refolve never to eat more for renown j and 
' I have, purfuant to this refolution, compounded 
‘ three wagers I had depending on the ftrengdi 
‘ of my ftomach ; which happened very luckily, 
‘ becaufe it was ftipulated in our articles either 
‘ to play or pay. How a man of common 
‘ fenfe could be thus engaged, is hard to de- 
‘ termine } but the occaiion of this is to defire 
‘ you to inform feveral Gluttons of my ac- 
‘ quaintance, who look on me with envy, that 
‘ they had befi: moderate their ambition in time, 
‘ left infamy or death attend their fuccefs, I 
‘ forgot to tell you. Sir, with what unfpeakable 
‘ pleafure I received the acclamations and ap- 
‘ plaufe of the whole board, when I had almoft 
‘ eat my antagonift into convulfions : It was then 
‘ that I returned his mirth upon him with fuch 
' fuccefs as he v/as hardly able to fwallow, 
‘ though prompted by a defire of fame, and a 
‘ paffionate ibndnefs for diftindlion. I had not 
‘ endeavoured to excel fo far, had not the com- 
‘ pany been fo lo’ud in their approbation of my 

' ' ‘ victory. 
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vidtory. I do not queftion but the fame third: 
after glory has often caufed a man to drink 
quarts without taking breath, and prompted 
men to many other difficult enterprizes j which, 
if otherwife purfued, might turn very much 
to a man’s advantage. This ambition of mine 
was indeed extravagantly purfued ; however 
I cannot help obferving, that you hardly ever 
fee a man commended for a good ftomach, 
but he immediately falls to eating more, 
(though he had before dined) as well to con- 
firm the perfon that commended him in his 
good opinion of him, as to convince any other 
at the table, who may have been unattentive 
enough not to have done juftice to his cha- 
radter, 

I am, Sir, 

Your mod humble fervant. 

Epicure Mammon. 


Mr. Spectator, 

T Have writ to you three or four times, to 
defire you would take notice of an imper- 
tinent cudom the women, the fine women, 
have lately fallen into, of taking Snuff. This 
filly trick is attended with fuch a coquet air 
in fome Ladies, and fuch a fedate mafculine 
one in others, that I cannot tell which mod 
to complain of j but they are to me equally 
difagreeable. Mrs. Santer is fo impatient of 
being without it, that die takes it as often as 

t ffie 
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‘ ilie does fait at meals, and as flie efFe£ls a 
‘ wonderful eafe and negligence in all her 
‘ manner, an upper lip mixed with Snuff 
‘ and the fauce, is what is prefented to the 
‘ obfervation of all who have the honour to 
‘ eat with her. The pretty creature her neice 
‘ does all fhe can to be as difagreeable as her 
‘ aunt; and if fhe is not as offenfive to the 

^ eye, fhe is quite as much to the ear, and 

‘ makes up all fhe wants in a confident air, 

' by a naufeous rattle of the nofe, when the 

‘ Snuff is delivered, and the fingers make the 
‘ flops and clofes on the noftrils. This, per- 
‘ haps, is not a very courtly image in fpeaking 
‘ of Ladies ; that is very true : but where arifes 
‘ the offence? Is it in thofe who commit, or 
‘ diofe who obferve it ? As for my part, I have 
^ been fo extremely difgufted with this ftlthy 
‘ phyfic hanging on the lip, that the mod; 

‘ agreeable converfation, or perfon, has not 
been able to make up for it. As to thofe 
‘ who take it for no other end but to give them- 
‘ felves occafion for pretty adtion, or to fill up 
‘ little intervals of difcourfe, 1 can bear with 
‘ them; but then they muft not ufe it when 
‘ another is fpeaking, who ought to be heard 
‘ with too much relpedt, to admit of offering 
‘ at that time from, hand to hand the Snuff- 
-box. But FlavUla is fo far taken with her 
‘ behaviour in this kind, that fhe pulls out her 
‘ box (which is indeed full of good Brazil) 
- in the middle of the fermon ; and to fhew 
^ fhe has the audacity of a well-bred woman, 
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* file offers it the men as well as the women 

* who fit near her : But fince by this time all 

* the world knows fhe has a fine hand, I am 
" in hopes flie may give herfelf no further trouble 

* in this matter. On Sunday was fevennight, 

* when they came about for the offering, fhe 
‘ gave her charity with a very good air, but 
' at the fame time afked the Church- warden, 
® if he would take a pinch. Pray, Sir, think 

of thefe things in time, and you will oblige. 

Sir, 

T Your moft humble fervant. 


N°345 Saturday, April 5. 


SanSius his animal, meniifque capacius aka 
Peer at adhuc, el quod dominari in cater a fojfet. 

Natus homo eji Ovid. Met. lib. i. v. 76. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was Man defign’d ; 
Confcious of thought, of more capacious breafl, 
For empire form’d, and fif to rule the reft. 

D R Y DEN. 


accounts which Raphael gives of the 
battle of Angels, and the creation of the 
World, have in them thofe qualificabons vvh.ch 
the Critics judge requifite to an Epifode. 

They 
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They are nearly related to the principal aSion, 
and have a juft connexion with the fable. 

The eighth book opens with a beautiful de- 
fcription of the impreffion which this difcourfe 
of the Archangel made on our firft Parents, 
Adam afterwards, by a very natural curiofity, 
inquires concerning the motions of thofe celeftiai 
bodies which make the moft glorious appear- 
ance among the fix days works. The Poet 
here, with a great deal of art, reprefents Eve 
as withdrawing from this part of their con- 
verfation, to amufements more fuitable to her 
Sex. He well knev/ that the Epilbde in this 
book, which is filled with Adam% account of 
his pailion and efteem for Eve, would have 
been improper for her hearing, and has there- 
fore devifed very juft and beautiful realbns for 
her retiring. 

So fpake our Sire, and by his count’nance feem’d 
Ent’ringon ftudious thoughts abftrufe : which 
Perceiving, where fhe fat retir’d in fight, 

With lowlinefs majeftic from her feat. 

And grace, that won who faw to wilh her itay, 
Rofe-, and went forth among her fruits and flow’rs 
To vifit how they profper’d, bud, and bloom. 
Her nurfery ; they at her coming fprung. 

And touch’d by her fair tendance gladlier grew. 
Yet went ihe not, as not with fuch difcourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was higli ; Such pleafure flie referv’d, 
Adam relating, Ihe foie auditrefs ; 

Her hufband the relater flie preferr’d 
Before the Angel, and of him to alk 
Chofe rather : he, Ihe knew, would intermix 

Grateful 
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Grateful digreffions, and folve high difpute 
With conjugal carefles : from his lip 
Not words alone pleas’d her. O when meet now 
Such pairs, in love and mutual honour join’d ! 

The Angel’s returning a doubtful anfwer to 
Adamh enquiries, was not only proper for the 
moral reafon which the Poet affigns,, but becaufe 
it would have been highly abfurd to have given 
the fandtion of an Archangel to any particular 
fyftem of philofophy. The chief points in the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican hypothecs are defcribed 
with great concifenefs and perlpicuity, and at the 
lame time drefled in very plealing and poetical 
images. 

Adam^ to detain the Angel, enters afterwards 
upon his own hiftory, and relates to him the 
circumftances in which he found himfelf upon, 
his creation ; as alfo his converfation with his 
Maker, and his firft meeting with Eve. There 
is no part of tlie Poem more apt to raife the 
attention of the reader, than this difcourfe of 
our great Anceftor •, as nothing can be more 
furprifmg and delightful to us, than to hear 
the ientiments that arofe in the firft Man, while 
he was yet new and frefh from the bands of 
his Creator. The Poet has interwoven every 
thing which is delivered upon this fubjedl in 
Holy Writ with fo many beautiful imaginations 
of his own, that nothing can be conceived more 
juft and natural than this whole Epifode. As 
our Author knew this fubjed could not but be 
agreeable to his reader, he would not throw 

it 
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it into the relation of the fix days works > but 
referved it for a diftindl Epifode, that he might 
have an opportunity of expatiating upon it more 
at large. Before I enter on this part of the 
Poem, I cannot but take notice of two fliining 
paflages in the dialogue between Adam and the 
Angel. The firfl: is that wherein our Anceftor 
gives an account of the pleafure he took in 
converfing with him, which contains a very 
noble moral. 

For while I fit with thee, I feem in Heav’n, 

And fweeter thy difcourfe is to my ear 
Than fruits of palm-tree (pleafantefl: to thirft 
And hunger, both from labour) at the hour 
Of fweet repaft ; they fatiate, and foon fill, 

Tho’ pleafant; but thy words, with grace divine 
Imbu’d, bring to their fweetnefs no fatiety. 

The other I lhall mention, is that in which 
the Angel gives a reafon why he fhould be 
glad to hear the ftory Adam w'^as about to 
relate. 


For I that day was abfeht, as befel. 

Bound on a voyage uncouth and obfcure ; 

Far on excurfion towards the gates of hell. 
Squar’d in full legion (fuch command we had)- 
To fee that none thence iffu’d forth a fpy. 

Or enemy, while God was in his work. 

Left he, incens’d at fuch eruption bold, 
Deftruftion with creation might have mix’d. 


There is no queftion 
image in what follows 


but our Poet drew the 
from that in Virgih 
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fixth book, where Mneas and the Sibyl ftand 
before the adamantine gates, which are there 
defcribed as ihut upon the place of torments, 
and iiften to the groans, the clank of chains, 
and the noife of iron whips, that were heard 
in thofe regions of pain and forrow. 

-Faft we found, fafi: Ihut 

The difinal gates, and barricado’d ftrong ; 

But, long ere our approaching, heard within 
Noife, other than the found of dance or fong, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of 
his condition and fentiments immediately after 
ills creation. How agreeably does he repre- 
fent the pofture in which he found himfelf, 
the beautiful landfkip that furrounded him, and 
the gladnefs of heart which grew up in him on 
that occafion? 

As new wak’d from foundeft fleep. 

Soft on the flow’ry herb I found me laid 
In balmy fweat, which with his beams the fun 
Soon dry’d, and on the reeking moifture fed. 
Straight towardsHeav’n my wond’ring eyes I turn’d. 
And gaz’d awhile the ample fky, till rais’d, 

By quick inftinctive motion, up I fprung. 

As thitherv/ard endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet : About me round I faw 
Hill, dale, and lhady woods, and funny plains. 
And liquid iapfe of murm’ring ftreams ; by thefe 
Creatures that liv’d and mov’d, and walk’d, or flew. 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things finil’d 
With fragranccj, and with joy my heart o’erflow’d. 

Adam 
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Adam is afterwards defcribed as farprifed at 
his own exiiience, and taking a furvey of him- 
fe'if, and of all the works of nature. He like- 
\vifa is. reprefented as difcovering by the light 
of reafon, that he and every thing about him 
iriuft have been tile effedt of home Being in- 
finitely good arid powerful, and that this Being 
had a right to his worfliip and adoration. 
His fiirft addrefs to the fiin, and to thofe parts 
of the creation which made the mofl; diffin- 
guiihed figure, is very natural and amufing to 
the imagination. 

- — -Thou fun, faid I, fair light. 

And thou enlighten’d earth, fo frefh and gay. 

Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains. 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures tell, 

I'eil if ye fav/, how' came I thus, how here ? 

His next ientiment, when upon his fi.rft going 
to deep he fancies himfelf lofing his exiflence, 
and falling away into nothing, can never be 
fufficiently admired. His dre^ni, in which 
he ftiil preferves the confcioufnefs of his ex- 
ifterice, together wdth his removal into the 
garden wdiich was prepared for his reception, are 
alfo circumfiances finely imagined, and grounded" 
upon what is delivered in faered Story. 

Thefe and the like wonderful incidents in 
this part of the work, have in them all the 
beauties of novelty, at the fame time that they 
have all the graces of nature. They are fuch 
as none but a great Genius could have thought 
V 0 L. V. L off 
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ofi though upon the perufal of them, they feem 
to rife of themfelves from the fubje£t of which 
he treats. In a word, though they are natural, 
they are not obvious, which is the true character 
of all fine writing. - 

The impreflion which the interdiction of the 
tree of life left in the mind of our firfi; Parent, 
is defcribed with great ftrength and judgment j 
as the image of the feveral beafts- and birds 
paffing in review before him is very beautiful 
and lively. 

“Each bird and beaft behold 

Approaching two and two, thefe cowhi^ng low 
With blandifnme'nt •, each bird ftoop’d on his wing: 
I nam’d them as they pafs’d-““ — 

Adara^ in the next place, defcribes a con- 
ference which he held with his Maker upon- 
the fubjeCt of folitude. The Poet here repre- 
fents the Supreme Being, as making 'an efiay 
of his ‘Own work, and putting to the trial that 
reafoning faculty with which he had endued 
his creature. Adam urges, in this divine col- 
loquy, the impoffibility of his being happy, 
though he w'as the inhabitant of Paradife, and 
lord of the whole Creation, without the con-*- 
verfation and fociety of feme rational creature, 
who fiiould partake thofe Meflings with him. 
This dialogue, which is- fupported chiefly by 
the beauty of the thoughts, without other 
poetical ornaments, is as fine a part as any in 
die whole Poem : The more the reader ex- 
amines 
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amines the juftnefs and delicacy of his fentii. 
timents, the more he will find himfelf pleafed 
%¥ith it. The Poet has wonderfully preferved 
the charadter of majefty and condefcenfion in 
the Creatorj and at the fame time that of hu- 
mility and adoration in the Creature, as par-’ 
ticularly in tlie following lines : 

Thus t prefumptuous ■, and the Vifion bright^ 

As with a fmile more brighten’d, thus reply ’d, &Ci 
■ — — I with leave of fpeech implor’d, 

And hum.ble deprecation thus reply’d : 

Let not my words offend thee, Heav’nly Power I 
My Maker be propitious while I fpeak, Szc. 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of 
his fecond fleep, and of the dream in which 
he beheld the formation of Eve. The new 
paffion that was awakened in him at the fight of 
her, is touched very finely : 

Under his forming hands a creature grew 
Manlike, but diff'’rent Sex : fo lovely fair, 

That what feem’d fair in all the world, feem’d now 
Mean, or in her fumm’d up, in her contain’d. 
And in her looks, which from that time infus’d 
Sweetnefs into my heart, unfek before : 

And into all things from her air infpir’d 
The fpirit of love, and amorous delight. 

AdamB upon lofing fight of this 

beautiful phantom, with his exclamations of joy 
and gratitude at the difeovery of a real creature 
who refembled the apparition which had been 
L 2 pre- 
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prefented to him in his dream ; the approaches 
, he makes to her, and his manner of courtfhip j 
are all laid together in a mofl exquiiite propriety 
of fentiments. 

Though this part of the Poem is worked up 
with great warmth and fpirit, the love which is 
defcribed in it is every way fuitable to a ftate 
of innocence. If the reader compares the de- 
fcription which Adam here gives of his leading. 
E'-ce to tlie nuptial bower, with that which Mr, 
Drydi'ri has made on the fame occafion in a fcene 
of his Fall of Man, he will be fenhbie of the 
great care which Milton took to avoid all tliousrhts 
on fo delicate a fubjed:, that might be offenfive 
to reliaion or good-manners. The fentiraents 
are chafte, but not coldj and convey to the 
mind ideas of the moft tranfporting paflon, and 
or the gresteft purity. What a noble mixture of 
rapture and innocence has the Author joined to- 
gether, in the reflexion vfMichAdam makes on the 
pleafures of love, compared to thofe of fenfe. 

Thus have I told thee all my ftate, and brought 
My ftory to the fum of earthly blifs. 

Which I enjoy ; and muft confefs to find 

Ilf all things clfe delight indeed; but fuch 

As us’d or not, works in the mind no change 

Nor vehement delires thefe delicacies 

I mean of tafte,. fight, fmel'l,' herbs, -fruits, and flow’rs,- 

Walks, and the melody of birds : but here 

Far otherwife, tranfported I behold, 

Tra.nfported touch ; here paffion firft I felt, 
Commorion ftrange ! in all enjoyments elfe 
Superior, and unmov’d, here only v/eak ■ - 

Againlt 
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Againft the charms of beauty’s powerful glance : 

Or nature fail’d in me, and left fome part 
Nor proof enough fuch objeft to fullain j 
Or from my fide fubdudbng, took perhaps 
More than enough •, at leaft on her befrow’d 
Too much of ornament, in outward fhew 
Elaborate, of inward lefs exact. 

— .. -. When I approach 

•Ifer iovelinefs, fo abfolute ihe feems 
And in herfelf compleat, fo well to know 
Ker otvn, that what flie wills to do or fay 
Seems wifeft, virtuoufeft, difcreeteft, belt: 

All iiigher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded : Wifdom in difcourfe with hef 
Lofes difcountenanc’d, and like folly Ihews ; 
Authority and reafon on her wait, 

As one intended firft, not after made 
Occalionally : and to confummate ail, 

Greatnefs of mind, and noblenefs their feat 
Build in her loveljeft, and create an awe, 

About her as a guard angelic plac’d. 

Thefe fentiments of love, in our firft Parent, 
give the Angel fuch an infight into human 
nature, that he feems apprehenfive of the evils 
which might befal the ipecies in general, as well 
as Adam in particular, from the excefs of, this 
paffion. He therefore fortifies him, againft it 
by timely admonitions ; which very artfully pre- 
pare the mind of the reader for the occurrences 
of the next book', where the weaknefs, of which 
Adam here gives fuch diftant difcoveries, brings 
about the fatal event which is the ftibjed of the 
Poem. His difcourfe, which follows the gentle 
rebuke he received from the Angel, fhews that 
L 3 bis 
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his love, however violent it might appear, was 
ftill founded in reafon, and confeqiiently not 
improper for Paradife. 

Neither her outfide form fo fair, nor aught 
In procreation common to all kinds, 

(Tho’ higher of the genial bed by far. 

And with myfterious reverence I deem) 

So much delights me, as thofe graceful afts, 
Thofe thoufand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and adtions, mixt with love 
And fvveet compliance, which declare unfeign’d 
Union of mind, or in us both one foul ; 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair ! 


Adam% fpeech, at parting with the Angel, 
has in it a deference and gratitude agreeable 
to an infeiior nature, and at the fame time a 
certain dignity and greatnefs fuitable to the father 
of mankind in his ftate of innocence. h* 
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Confustudinem henignitatis largitioni miinerum longs ants- 
pono. Hisc eji gravhtm hominum atque inagnorum'. 
Ilia quafi ajfentatonim populi^ muUHudinis levitatem 
voluptate quafi titillantimn. » Tull. 

I efteem a habit of benignity greatl7 preferable to 
munificence : The former is peculiar to great and 
diftinguifhed perfons ; the latter belongs to flat- 
terers of the people, who court the applaufe of 
the inconftant vulgar. 


W H E N we confider the offices of humaa 
life, there is, methinks, fomething ia 
what we ordinarily call Generofity, which, whea 
carefully examined, feems to flow rather frora 
a loofe and unguarded temper, thananhoneft 
and liberal mind. For this reafon it is abfo- 


lutely neceffary that all liberality fliould have 
for its bafis and fupport frugality. By this 
means the beneficent fpirit works in a maii 
from the convictions of realbn, not from the 
impulfes of paffion. The generous man, in the 
ordinary acceptation, without refped of the 
demands of his own family, • wfll foon find 
upon the foot of his account, that he has 
facrificed to fools, knaves, flatterers, or the de- 


fer 


•vedly unhappy, all the opportunities of a^-, 
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Let him therefore relied, tliat if to bellow be 
in itfelf laudable, lliould not a man take care 
to fecure an ability to do things praife-v/oithy 
as long as he lives? Or -could there be a more' 
cruel piece of rallery upon a man who iliould 
have reduced his fortune below the capacity of 
ading according to his natural temper, than to 
fay oi him, / that Gentleman was generous?' 

My beloved Author therefore has, in th.e fen- 
tence cn the top of my Paper, turned liis eye 
with a certain iatiety from beholding the ad- 
dreiles to the people by largefies , and public 
entertainments, which he alierts to be in general 
vicious, and are always to be regulated accord- 
ing to the circumitances of time, and a man’s 
own fortune. A conflant Benignity in commerce 
with the reft of the world, which ought to 
run through all a man’s addons, has effects 
more uiefui to tliofe wLom you oblige, and lefs 
oftentatious in yourfelf. He turns his recom- 
mendation of this virtue in commercial life: 
And according to him, a citizen who is frank 
in his knidnefies, and abhors fcyerity in his de- 
mands ; he who in buying, felling, lending, 
doing ad'S of good neighbo\irhood, is juft and 
eafy; he who appears naturally averfe to difputes, 
and above the' fenfe of little fufferings ; bears 
a nobler charader, and does much more good 
to mankind than any other man’s fortune with- 
out commerce can ppflibly fupport. For the 
citizen above all other men has opportunities of 
_arriving at ‘ that higheft fruit of wealth, to be 
f liberal without the |eaft expence of a man’s 

; ‘ own 
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‘ own fortune.’ It is not to be denied but fuch 
a pradtice is liable to hazard ; but this therefore 
adds to the obligation, that, among ti'aders, he 
who obliges is as much concerned to keep the 
favour a lecret, as he who receives it. The un- 
happy diftinctions among us in England are fo 
great, that to celebrate the intercourfe of com-r 
mercial friendihip, (with which I am daily made 
acquainted) would be to raife the virtuous man 
fo many enemies of the contrary party. I am 
obliged to conceal all I know pf ‘To?n the Boun- 
teous^ who lends at the ordinary interefc, to 
give men of lets fortune opportunities of making 
greater advantages. He conceals, under a rough 
air and diftant behaviour, a bleeding compaffion 
and womaniili tendernefs. This is governed by 
the moft exadt circumfpedtion, that there is no 
induftry wanting in the perfon whom he is to 
ferve, and that he is guilty of no improper ex- 
pences. This I know of Tow, but who dare 
fay it of fo known a Tory ? The fame care I was 
forced to ufe fome time ago in the report of 
another’s virtue, and faid fifty inftead of an 
hundred, becaufe the man I pointed at was a 
Whig. Adtions of this kind are popular without 
being invidious : for every man of ordinary 
circumftances looks upon a man who has this 
known Benignity in his nature, as a perfon 
ready to be his fiiend upori fuch terms as he 
ought to expedl it ; and the wealthy, who may 
envy fuch a charadler, can do no injury to uts 
interefts but by the imitation of it, in which 
|he good cithen wfill rejoice to bg rivalled. I 

know 
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know not how to form to myfelf a greater idea 
of human liiC5 than in what is the pradlice of 
feme wealthy men whom 1 could name, that 
make no ftep to the improvement of their own 
fortunes, wherein they do not aifo advance thofe 
of other men who would languife in poverty 
without that Munificence. *In a nation where 
there are fo many public funds to be fupported, 
I know not whether he can be called a good' 
fubject, who does not imbark fome part of hia 
fortune with the fcate, to wliofe vigilance he 
owes the fecurity of the whole. This certainly 
is an immediate way of laying an obligation 
upon many, and extending his Benignity the 
furtheft a man can potlibly, who is not engaged 
in commerce. But he who trades, befides giving 
the Ibote tome part of this fort of credit he gives 
his banlrer, may in all the occurrences of his 
life have his eye upon the removing want from 
the door of the induflrious,: and defending the 
unhappy upright man from bankruptcy. V/ith-^ 
out this Benignity, pride or vengeance will pre- 
cipitate a man to choofe the receipt of half his 
dcnnmds from one whom he has undone, 
rather than die whole from one to whom he 
has inewn mercy. This Benignity is eflential 
to the charadler of a fair trader, and any man 
who defigns to enjoy his wealth with honour 
and feif-fatisfaSion : Nay, it would not be hard 
to maintain, that the pracfdce of fupporting good 
and induftrious men, would carry a man fur- 
ther even to his profit, than indulging the 
propenfity of ferving and obliging the fortunate, 
5 My 
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My Author argues on this fubjed:, in order to 
incline mens minds to thofe who want them 
moft, after this manner j ‘ We muft always 
" confider the nature of things, and govern 
‘ ourfelves accordingly. The wealthy man, 

‘ when he has repaid you, is upon a balance 
' with you j but the perfon whom you favoured 
‘ with a loan, if he be a good man, will think 
‘ himfelf in your debt after he has paid you. 

■ The wealthy and the confpicuous are not 
‘ obliged by the benefit you do them ; they think 

■ they conferred a benefit when they received 
‘ one. Your good offices are always fufpeded, 

and it is with them the fame thing to exped 
‘ their favour as to receive it. But the man below 
‘ you, who knov^s in the good you have done 
‘ him, you refpeded himfelf more than his 
^ circumftances, does not ad like an obliged 
‘ man only to him from whom he has received 
‘ a benefit, but alfo to all who are capable of 
‘ doing him one. And whatever little offices 
‘ he can do for you, he is fo far from magni- 

* fying it, that he will labour to extenuate it 

* in all his adions and expreffions. Moreover, 

* the regard to what you do to a great man, 

* at heft is taken notice of no further than by 

* himfelf or his family ; but what you do to a 
‘ man of an humble fortune, (provided always 
‘ that he is a good and a naodeft man) raifes 
‘ the affedions towards you of all men of that 
‘ charader (of which there are many) in the 

* whole city?’ 
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There is nothing gains a reputation to a 
preacher fo much as his own praftice ; 1 am 
therefore cafiing about what aft of Benignity is 
in the power of aSPECTATOR. Alas, that 
lies but in a very narrow compafs, and I think 
the inoft immediately under my patronage, are 
either players, or fuch whole circumftances 
bear an affinity with theirs ; All therefore I 
am able to do at this time of tliis kind, is to 
tell the town that on Friday the nth of this 
inftant Aprils there will be performed in Tork- 
Buildings a concert of vocal and inftrumental 
niulic, for the benefit of Mr. Edward Keen, 
the father of twenty children ; and that this 
day the haughty George Powell hopes ail the 
good-natured part of tlie town will favour him, 
wdiom they applauded in Alexander, Timon, 
Lear, and Orejtes, with their company this 
night, when he hazards all his heroic glory for 
their approbation in the humbler condition of 
honeft ^ack Falfiqffe. T 
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furor, 0 elves ! qua tarda licentia ferri ! 

Lucan, lib. i. v. Si 

What blind, detefted, madnefs Gould afford 
Such horrid licence to the murd’ring fword ? 

Row E. 

I D O not queflion but my country readers 
have been very much furprifed at the feveral 
accounts they have met with in our public 
Papers of that fpecies of men among us, lately 
known by the name of Mobocs. I find the 
opinions of the learned, as to their origin and 
defigos, are altogether various, infomuch that 
very many begin to doubt whether indeed 
t.iiere were ever any iocii lociety or men. i ne 
terror v/iiich fpread itfelf over the whole nation 
feme years fince on account of the Irjjh, -h 
fhil frefh in mofi: peoples memories, though 
it afterwards appeared there was not the ieaft 
ground for that general confternation. 

The late panic fear was, in the opinion of 
many deep and penetrating perfons, of the 
fame nature. Thele wiii have it, that the Mo^ 
hoes are like thofe fpedres and apparitions 
which frighten feveral • towns and villages in 
her Majefty’s dominions, though, they were 

never 
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never feen by any of the inhabitants. Others 
are apt to think that thefe Mohocs are a kind 
of bull-beggars, firft invented by prudent mar- 
ried men, and mailers of families, in order to 
deter their wives and daughters from taking the 
air at unfeafonable hours j and that xvhen they 
tell them ‘ the Mohocs will catch them,’ it is 
a caution of the fame nature with that of our 
forefathers, when they bid their children have 
a care of Ranss-head and Bloody-bones. 

For my own part, I am afraid there was too 
much reafon for that great alarm the whole 
city has been in upon this occaiion ; though 
at the fame time I mud own that I am in 
fome doubt whether the following pieces are 
genuine and authentic : And the more ib, be- 
caufe I am not fully fatisfied that the namcj 
by which the Emperor fubfcribes himfelf, is 
altogether conformable to the Indian Ortho- 
graphy. 

I ihail only further inform my readers, that 
it was fome time fince I received the following 
Letter and Manifefto, though for particular 
teaibos I did not drink fit to publiih them 
until now. 

To the Spectator. 

SIR, : y ' 

* ■p' jnding that our earned endeavours for the 
‘ good of mankind have been bafely and 
‘ malicioully reprefented to the world, we fend 
‘ you inclofed our imperial manifedo, which it 

.. ‘ is 
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‘ is our will and pleafore that you forthwith 
‘ communicate to the public, by inferting it in 
* your next daily Paper. We do not doubt of 
® your ready compliance in this particular, and 
« therefore bid you heartily fareweL- 

Signed, 

'Taw Waw Eben Zan Kaladcj', 

Emperor of the Mohocs.- 

The Manifefto of Taw Waw Eben Zan Kaiadaf^ 
Emperor of the Mohocs. 

? tlTHereas we hate received informatior* 

‘ ^ * from fundry quarters of this great and 
^ populous city, of feveral outrages committed 
‘ on the legs, arms, nofes and other parts of 
' the good people of England, by fuch as have’ 

‘ ftiled' themfelves cur fubjedts ; in order to vin- 
dicate our imperial dignity from the falfe, 
^ afoerfions which have been caft on it, as if 
« we ourfelves might have encouraged or abetted- 
' any foch prataices ; wef have, by thefe pre- 
‘ fents, thought fit to fignify our utmoft abhor- 
' rence and detefiation of all fuch turnaltucus- 
' and irregular proceedings ; and do hereby 
‘.further give no!|ce, that if any perfon or per- 
‘ fons has or have fiifiered any wound, hurt,. 
‘ damage or detriment in his or their limb or 
* limbs, otherwife than ihall be hereafter fpech 
fied, the faid perfon or perfons, upon apply- 
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* ing themfelves to focli as we lhali appoint 

* for the infpedlion and redrefs of the grievances 

* aforefaid, fhall be forthwith committed to the 
‘ care of our principal furgeon, and be cured 
‘ at our own expence, iri fome one or other 
^ of thofe hofpitals which we are now ered- 
‘ ing for that purpofe. 

‘ And to tlie end that no one' may, either 
‘ borough ignorance or inadvertency, incur 

* thofe penaities which we have thought fit to 
‘ inflict on perfons of loofe and diflclute lives, 

* we do hereby notify to the Public, that if any 
‘ man be knocked down or affaulted while he 
‘ is employed in his lawful bullnefs, at proper 
‘ hours, that it is not done by our order ; and 
‘ we do hereby permit and allow any fuch per- 
‘ fon fo knocked down or affaulted, to rife 
' again, and defend himfelf in the beft manner 
‘ that he is able.* 

‘ We do alfo command all and every our 

* good fubjeds, that they do not prefume, upon 
‘ any pretext whatibever, to iffue and fally forth 
‘ from their refpedive quarters until between 

* the hours of eleven and twelve. That they 

‘ never Tip the Lion upon man, woman, or 
‘ child, until the clock at St. DiinJlanB fliall. 
‘ have ftfuck one. • 

‘ That the Sweat be never given but between 
‘ the hours of one and tw’o ; always provided, 

‘ that our Hunters mzy begin to hunt a little 
alter the clofe of the evening, any thing to 
the contrary herein notwithftanding. Provided 
alfo, that if ever they are reduced to the 

‘ necelfity 
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‘ rieceffity of Pinking, it fhall always be in the 
^ moft flefliy parts, and fuch as are leaf!: expofed 
' to view. 

‘ It is alfo our imperial will and pleafure, 

‘ that our good fubjedls the Sweaters do efta- 
' blifli their Himimums in fueh clofe places, alleys, 

‘ npoks, and corners, that the patient or pa- 
‘ tients may not be in danger of catching 
* cold. 

‘ That the Tumblers, to whofe care we' 

‘ chiefly commit the female fex, confine them- 
‘ felves to Drury-Lane and the purlieus of the 
‘ Temple, and that every other party and divifion 
‘ of our fubjeSs do each of them keep within 
‘ their refpedtive quarters we have allotted to 
‘ them. Provided nevertheleis, that nothing 
‘ herein contained ihall in any wife be con- 
‘ ftrued to extend to the Hunters, who have 
‘ our full licence and permillion to enter into 
‘ any part of the town where-ever their game 
‘ fliali, lead them. 

‘ And whereas we have nothing more at our 
‘imperial heart than the reformation of the 
‘ cities of London and Weftminfier, which to 
‘ our unfpeakable fatisfadion we have in fome 
‘ meafure already efteded, we do hereby earneftly 
‘ pray and exhort all huinands, fathers, houfe- 
‘ keepers and mafters of families, in either of 
■ ‘ the aforefaid cities, not only to repair them- 
‘ felves to their refpedive habitations at early 
‘ and feafonable hours j but alfo to keep their 
‘ wives and daughters, fons^ fervants, and ap- 
‘ prentices, from appearing in the ftreets at 
'VoL. V. M ‘ thof© 
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‘ tliofe times and feafons which may expofe 
‘ them to a militaiy difcipline, as it is praflifed 
' by our good fubjedts the Mohocs : and we do 
‘ further promife, on our imperial word, that 
‘ as foon as the reformation aforefaid fhall be 
‘ brought about, we will forthwith caufe all 
‘ hoflilities to ceafe. 

Given firom our Court at the Devil- X 

Tavern, March 15, 1712. 
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Lrcidiam placare far as virtute reliSld ? 

Hor. Sat. 3. lib. 2. v, 13. 

To fluin detraction, wouldft thou virtue fly ? 

Mr. Spectator, 

' T H AVE not feen you lately at any of the 
' _|_ places where I vifi't, fo that I am afraid 
' you are wholly unacquainted with what paffes 
' among my part of die world, who are, though 
' I fay it, without controverfy, the mod: ac- 
' complifiied and bed bred of the town. Give 
‘ me leave to tell you that I am extremely 
' difeompbfed when I hear fcandal, and am 
' an utter enemy to ail manner of Detradion, 
' and think it the greated meannefs that people 
' of diftinciion can be guilty of: However it is 
' hardly poilible to come into company, where 

‘ you 
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^ you do uot find them pulling one another 
‘ to pieces, and that from no other provocation 
‘ but that of hearing any one commended. 
‘ Merit, both as to wit and beauty, is become 
‘ no other than the poiTeffion of a few trifling 
‘ people’s favour, which you cannot poffibiy 
‘ arrive at, if you have really any thing in you 
' that is deferving. What they would bring 
‘ to pafs is, to make all good and evil confift 
‘ in report, and with whifpers, calumnies and 
‘ impertinencies, to have the condud of thofe 
‘ reports. jBy this means innocents are blafted 
‘ upon their firfl: appearance in town ; and 

* there is nothing more required to make a 
‘ young woman the objed of envy and hatred, 
‘ than to deferve love and admiration. This 
' abominable endeavour to fupprefs or leflen 
' every thing that is praife- worthy, is as fre- 
‘ quent among the men as bhe women. If 
^ I can remember what pafled at a vifit lafl 
‘ night, it will ferve as an inftance that the 
‘ Sexes are equally inclined td defamation, wdtli 

* equal malice, wnth equal impotence, yack 
‘ Triplett came into my Lady Airy's, about 
‘ eight of the clock. You know the manner 

we fit at a vifit, and I need not defcilbe the 
‘ circle ; but Mr. Triplett came in, introduced 
^ by two tapers fupported by a fpruce fervant, 
‘ whofe hair is under a cap until my Lady’s 
‘ candles are all lighted up, and the hour of 
‘ ceremony begins : I fay. Jack Triplett came 
‘ in, and finging (for he is really good compahy) 
“ Every feature, charming creature,” — he went 
M 2 • ‘on. 
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' on, “ It is a moft unreafonable thing that 
“ people cannot go peaceably to fee their 
“ but thefe murderers are let loofe. 

“ Such a ihape 1 Such an Air ! ¥/hat a glance 
“ was that as her chariot paffed by mine”- — 

* The Lady herfelf interrupted him Pray who 
" is this fine thing”- — I warrant, fays another, 
“ it is the creature I was telling your ladyfhip 
“ of iuii: now." “You were telling of ? fays 
“ Jack-, I wifli I had been fo happy as to 
“ have come in and heard you, for I have not 
“ words to lay v/hat lire is : But if an agreea- 
“ ble height, a modeft air, a virgin firame, and 
“ impatience of being beheld amidfi: a blaze of 
“ ten thoufand charms”— the whole room flew 
‘ out — oh, Mx. 1'ripktt ! — When Mrs. Lofty ^ 

‘ a known prude, faid fhe believed fhe knew 
‘ whom the Gentleman meant j but llie was 
‘ indeed, as he civilly reprefented her, impatient 

* of being beheld- then turning to the Lady 

‘ next to her — “ The mofl: unbred creature 
“ you ever law,” another purfued the dilcourfe : 
‘ As unbred, Madam, as you may think her, 
‘ flie is extremely belyed if (he is the novice 
‘ Ihe appears 5 fhe w'as lafl; AYeek at a ball 
‘ until two in the morning; “ Mr. Tr/p/ett 
“ knows whether he was the happy man that 
“ took care of her home ; but” — this was 
‘ followed by feme particular exception that each 

woman in the room made to fome peculiar 
‘ grace or advantage; lb that Mr. Lripletf was 
‘ beaten from one limb and feature to another,' 
‘ until he was forced to refign the whole wo- 

‘ man* 
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‘ man. In the end, I took notice Triplett 
‘ recorded ail his malice in his heart; and 
‘ faw ill his countenance, and a certain wag- 
‘ giih ihrug, that he defigned to repeat 
‘ the converfation : I therefore let the difcourfe 
‘ die, and foon after took an occafion to com- 
‘ mend a certain Gentleman of my acquaintance 
‘ for a perfon of fingular modefty, courage, in- 
‘ tegrity, and withal as a man of an entertaining 
‘ converfation, to which advantages he had a 
‘ fliape and manner peculiarly graceful. Mr, 

‘ Triplett i who is a woman’s man, feemed to 
‘ hear me with patience enough commend the 
‘ qualities of his mind : He never heard indeed 
‘ but that he was a very honeft man, and no 
‘ fool ; but for a fine Gentleman, he muft allc 
‘ pardon. Upon no other foundation tlian this, 

‘ Mr. Triplett took occafion to give tlie Gentle- 
‘ man’s pedigree, by what methods fome part 
‘ of the eftate was acquired, how much it 
‘ was beholden to a marriage for the prefent 
‘ circumftances of it : After all he could fee = 
‘ nothing but a common man in his perfon, his 
^ breeding, or underflanding. 

‘ Thus, Mr. Spectator, this imper- 
‘ tinent humour of diminifliing every one w'-ho 
‘ is produced in converfation to their advantage, 
runs through the world, and I am, I confefs, 

‘ fo fearful of the force of ill tongues, that I have 
‘ begged of all thofe who are my well- withers 
‘ never to commend me, fo> it will but brijig 
‘ my frailties into examinatior. , and I had rather 
‘ be unobferved, than cohfpicuous for ditputed 
M 3 ‘ perfec- 
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oerfeaions. I am confident a thoufand young 
KOTkwho would tovo been ornaments to 
rS’ have, from fear of fcandal never 
dared^’to exert thcmfelves in the polite arts 
of life Their lives have palled away m an 
Mious'rnfficity. in fpite of great advantages of 
M r«, geniurand fUine There is a v,aous 
Sor of being blamed in fome well inclmed 

Sople, and a wicked pleifure in fuppreffing 
S in others i botll which I recommend 
to your Speftatorial wifdom to aramadveit 

noon ' and if von can be fucceisful in i, 

nLd not fav how much you will deferve o 
die town, but new toafts will owe to you 
their beauty, and new Wits their fame. I am, 


Sir, 


T 


Your moft obedient humble fervant, ■ 

Mar^‘ 


ts®. 






Thurfday, 
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— ~^os ilk timorum 

Maximus baud urget lethi met us : inderuendi 
In ferrum mens prona viris^ anmisque capaces 
Mortis — Lucan, lib. I. V. 454. 

Thrice happy they beneath their northern Ikies, 
Who that worfl fear, the fear of death, defpiie ! 
Hence they no cares for this frail Being feel. 

But ruih undaunted on the pointed fteel. 
Provoke approaching fate, and bravely fcorn 
To Iparethat life, which muft fo foon return. 

Rowe, 


I A M very much pleafed with a confolatory 
Letter of to one who had loft a 

fon that was a young man of great merit. 
The thought with which he comforts the 
afflidled father, is, to the heft of mv memor%% 
as follows } that he ftiould confider death had 
fet a kind of feal upon his fon’s charadier, and 
placed him out of the reach of vice and infamy : 
That while he lived he was ftill within the 
poffibility of falling away from virtue, and 
lofmg the fame of which he was poffeiied. 
Death only clofes a man’s reputation, and 
determines it as good or bad. 

This among other motives, may be one 
reafon why we are naturally averfe to the lanch- 
ing out into a man’s praife until his head is laid 

M 4 in 
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in the duft. Whilft he is capable of changing, 
we may be forced to retra6: our opinions. He 
may forfeit the efteem we have conceived 
of him, and fome time or other appear to us 
under a different light from what he does at 
prefent. In Ihort, as the life of any man can- 
not be called happy or unhappy, fo neither can 
it be pronounced vicious or virtuous, before 
the conclufion of it. 

It was upon this confideration, that Efa- 
immndas, being alhed whether Chabrias, Iphi- 
crates, or he himfelf, deferved moil: to be 
efteemed ? You muft firfi: fee us die, faith he, 
before that queftion can be anfwered. 

As tliere is not a more melancholy confidera- 
tion to a good man than his being obnoxious 
to fuch a change, fo there is nothing more 
glorious than to keep up an uniformity in his 
actions, and preferve the beauty of his charadter 
to the iaft. ‘ . 

The end of a man’s life is often compared 
to the winding up of a well-written Play, 
where the principal perfons ftjll act in charadler, 
whatever the ff.te is which they undergo. There 
is fcarce a great perfon in the Grecian or Roman 
hifroty, whofe death has not bei.-n remarked 
upon by fome writer or other, and cenfured 
or applauded according to the genius or prin- 
ciples of the perfon who has defcanted on it. 
Monfieur de St. Evremond is very particular in 
fetting forth the conftancy and courage of Pe- 
tronius Arbiter during his laff moments, and 
thinks he difcovers in them a greater firmnefs 

of 
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of niind and refolution than in the death of 
Sef2eca, Cato, or Socrates. There is no queftion 
but this polite Author’s affedtation of appearing 
lingular in his remarks, and maldng difcoveries 
which had efcaped the obfervation of others, 
threw him into this courfe of reflexion. It 
was Petroniuss merit, that he died in the fame 
gaiety of temper in which he lived j but as 
his life was altogether loofe and dillblute, the 
indifference which he Ihewed at the clofe of 
it is to be looked upon as a piece of natural 
carelefnefs and levity, rather than fortitude. 
The refolution of Socrates proceeded from very 
different motives, the confcioufnefs of a weli- 
Ipent life, and the profpedt of a happy eter- 
nity. If the ingenious Author abovementioned 
was fo pleafed with gaiety of humour in a dying- 
man, he might have found a much nobler in- 
ffance of it in our countryman Sir ’Thomas More. 

This great and learned man w^as famous for 
enlivening his ordinaiy difcourfes with wit and 
pleafantry ; and, as. Eraf/niis tells him in an 
epiftle dedicatory, adted in all parts of life like! ■ 
a fecond Democritus. 

He died -upon a point of religion, and is re- 
foected as a Martyr by 

fuffered. That innocent mirth, which had been 
lb confpicuous in his life, did not forfake him 
to the laft; He ms^ntained the fame chearful- 
nefs of heart upon the icafibld, wdiich he ufed 
to fliew at his table ; and, upon laying his head 
on the block, gave inftances of that good- 
humour with which he had always entertained 
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Hs friends in the mofl ordinary occurrences. 
His death was of a piece with his life. 
Thei'e was nothing in it new, forced or af- 
fected, He did not look upon the fevering his 
head from Ids body as a circumfrance that 
ought to produce any change in the dilpofition 
of his mind 5 and as he died under a fixed 
and fettled hope of immortality, he thought 
any unufual degree of farrow and concern 
improper, on fuch an occafion as had nothing 
in it which could dejedl or terrify him. 

There is no great danger of imitation from 
this example. Mens natural fears will be a 
iufiicient guard againfi: it. I fliali only obferve, 
that what was philofophy in this extraordinary 
man, would be frenzy in one who does not 
reiembie him as well in the chearfulnefs of his 
temper, as in the fanftity of his life and 
manners. 

I ihall conclude this Paper with the inftance 
of a perfon who feems to me to have fihewn 
more intrepidity and greatnefs of foul in his 
dying moments, than what we meet with 
among any of the mofi: celebrated Greeks and 
Romans. I met with this inftance in tlie 
Hiftorj of the Revolutions in Portugal, written 
by the Abbot de Vertot. 

When T}an SebaJiian, Kimg of Portugal^ had 
invaded the territories of Muly Moluc, Emperor 
of Morocco^ in order to dethrone him, and fet 
his crown upon the head of his nephew, MoJuc 
was wearing away with a diftemper which he 
himfelf knew was incurable. However, he 

prepared 
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prepared for the recepdon of fo formidable an 
enemy. He was indeed fo far Ipent with his 
ficknefs, that he did not expedl to live out the 
whole day, when the laft decifive battle was 
given ; but knowing the fatal confequences 
that would happen to his children and people, 
in cafe he fliould die before he put an end to 
that war, he commanded his principal officers 
that if he died during the engagement, they 
Ihould conceal his death from the army, and 
that they Ihould ride up to the litter in which 
his corps was carried, under pretence of re- 
ceiving orders from him as uffial. Before the 
battle begun, he was carriedf through all the 
rank's of his army in an open litter, as they 
ftood drawn up in array, encouraging them 
to fight valiantly, in defence of their religion 
and country. Finding afterwards the battle to 
go againft him, though he was very near his 
laft agonies, he threw himfelf out of his litter, 
rallied his army, and led them on to the 
charge j which afterwards ended in a complete 
vidtory on the fide of the Moors. He had 
no fooner brought his men to the engagement, 
but finding himfelf utterly fpent, he was again 
replaced in his litter, where laying his finger 
on his mouth, to enjoin fecrecy to his officers, 
who ftood about him, he died a few moments 
after in that pofture. F. 


Friday, 
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Ea ammi elaiio qtia cerniUtr in fericulis^fi jujlitid vacat 
pigiiaUjjie fro fids commodis, in vitio eJL Tull. 

T'hat courage and intrepidity of mind, which diftin- 
guiihes itfeif in dangers, if it is void of all re- 
gard to juftice, and fupports a man only in the 
: purfuit of his own intereff, is vicious. 

/^ilPT.AIN Sentry was laft night at 
the Club,, and produced a Letter from 
Ipjwich, wliich his correfpondent deiired him to 
communicate to his friend the Spectator. 
It contained an account of an engagement be- 
tween a French privateer commanded by one 
Dominic Pottiere, and a little veffei of that 
place laden with corn, the mailer whereof, 
as I remember, vizs ont Goodwin. The Eng- 
lifiman defended himfelf with incredible bravery, 
and beat oft the French, zflQv having been 
bearded three or four times. The enemy flill 
came on with greater fury, and hoped by his 
number of men to carry the prize, until at 
laft the finding himfelf fink apace; 

and ready to periih, llruck : But the eftedfc 
which this fingular gallantry had upon the 
Captain of the privateer, was no other than an 
unmanly defire of vengeance for the lofs he 
had fallained in his feveral attacks. He told 
the Ififwich man in a Ipeaking-trumpet, that 
'.-3 , ■ y. he 
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lie would not take him aboard, and that he 
ftaid to fee him fink. The Englifhman at the 
lame time obferved a diforder in the vefiel, 
which he rightly judged to proceed from the dif- 
dain which the fliip’s crew had of their Captain’s 
inhumanity : With this hope he went into his 
boat, and approached the enemy. Fie was 
taken in by the failors in fpite of their com- 
mander ; but though they received him againft 
his command, they treated him when he was 
in the fliip in the manner he diredted. Pot- 
tiere caufed his men to hold Goodwm, while 
he beat him with a ftick until he fainted with 
'iofs of blood, and rage of heart; after which 
he ordered him into irons, without allowing 
him any food, but fuch as one or two of the 
men ftole to him under peril of the like 
ufage : After having kept him feveral days 
overwhelmed with the mlfery of ftench, hunger, 
and forenefs, he brought him into Calais. The 
Governor of the place was foon acquainted with 
all that had palled, difmified Pottiere from his 
charge with ignominy, and gave Goodn.vin all the 
relief which a man of honour would bellow upon 
an enemy barbaroufly treated, to recover the im- 
putation of cruelty upon his Prince and country. 

When Mr. Sentry had read his Letter, full 
of many other circumftances which aggravate 
the barbarity, he fell into a fort of criticilin upon 
magnanimity and courage, and argued that 
they were inleparable ; and that courage, with- 
out regard to juftice and humanity, was no 
other than the fiercenels of a A 
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good and truly bold fpirit, continued he, is 
ever aduated by reafon and a fenfe of honour 
and duty j the aiFedation of fuch a fpirit exerts 
jtfelf in an impudent afped, an over-bearing 
confidence, and a certain negligence of giving 
offence. This is vifible in all the cocldng 
youths you fee about this town, who are noify 
in affemblies, unawed by the prefence of wife 
and virtuous men 5 in a word, infenfible of all 
the honours and decencies of human life. A 
lhamelefs fellow takes advantage of merit 
clothed with modefiy and magnanimity, and 
in the eyes of little people appears Iprightly 
and agreeable; while the man of refolution 
and true gallantry is overlooked and difregarded, 
if not defpifed. There is a propriety in all 
things ; and I believe what you fcholars call jufl 
and fublime, in oppofition to turgid and bom- 
baft expreffion, may give you an idea of 
what I mean, when I fay modefty is the cer- 
tain indication of a great fpirit, and impudence 
the affedlation of it. He that writes with judg- 
ment, and never rifes into improper warmths, 
manifefts the true force of Genius ; in like 
manner, he who is quiet and equal in his be- 
haviour, is fupported in that deportment by 
what we may call true Courage. Alas, it is 
not fo eafy a thing to be a brave man as the 
unthitiking part of mankind imagine : To dare, 
is not all that there is in it. The privateer, 
we were juft now talking of, had boldnefs 
enough to attack his enemy, but not greatnefs- 
of mind enough to admire die fame quality 
3 exerted 
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exerted by that enemy in defending himfelf. 
Thus his bafe and iittle mind was wholly 
taken up in the fordid regard to the prize, of 
which he failed, and the damage done to his 
own veffel 5 and therefore he ufed an honeft 
man, who defended his own from him, in the 
manner as he would a tliief that fhould rob him- 
He was equally difappqinted, and had not fpirk 
enough to confider that one cafe would be laud- 
able, and the other criminal. Malice, rancour, 
hatred, vengeance, are what tear the breafts of 
mean men in fights but fame, glory, conqueils, 
defires of opportunities to pardon and oblige their 
oppofers, are what glow in the minds of die gal- 
lant. The Captain ended his difcourfe with a 
%ecimen of his book-learning 5 and gave us to 
underftand that he had read a French Author on 
the fubjedi: of jufrnefs in point of gallantiy. I love, 
faid Mr. Sentr y, a Critic who mixes the rules 
of life with annotations upon writers. My Au thor, 
added he, in his difcourfe upon Epic Poem, takes 
occafion to fpeak of the fame quality of Courage 
drawn in the two different charadlers of Furnus 
and Mneas : He makes Courage the chief and 
greatefr ornament of Furnns', but in Mneas 
there are many others which outfliine it, amongft 
the reft that of Piety. Furniis is therefore all 
along painted by the Poet full of oftentation, his 
language haughty and vain- glorious, as placing 
his honour in the manifeftation of liis valour; 
Mneas Ipeaks little, is flow to adlion, and fhews 
only a fort of defenfive Courage. If equipage and 
addrefs make Furnas appear more courageous than 
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Mf leas, condnd: and fuccefs prove M?teas more 
, valiant than 7?<(r/7/0. : : T 
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o«„— .Jg ts otnnis domus inclinata recumhit. 

Virg. ^n. 12. V. 59< 

On thee the fortunes of our houfe depend. 


I F we look into the three great Heroic Poems 
which have appeared in the world, we may 
obferve that they are built upon very flight foun- 
dations. lived near three hundred years 

after the Trojmi wav and, as the writing of 
hiftory was not then in ufe among the Greeks^ 
we may very well fuppofe, that the tradition 
of Achilles and Glyjfes had brought dowm but 
very few particulars to his knowledge ; though 
there is no queftion but he has wrought into 
his two Poems fuch of their remarkable ad- 
ventures, as were ftiil talked of among his 
contemporaries. 

The ftory of Mnern, on which founded 
his Poem, was likewife very bare of circum- 
ftances, and by that means afforded him an 
opportunity of embellifhing it with fidlion, and 
giving a full range to his own invention. We 
find, however, that he has interwoven, in the 
courfe of his Fable, the principal particulars, 
’which were generally believed among the Ro- 
mans of Mneas's voyage and fetdement in Itak. 

the 
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The reader may find an abridgment of the 
whole ftory as collected out of the ancient 
hiftorlans, and as it was received among the 
Romans^ in Dionyjm Halicarnqffeus. 

Since none of the Critics have confidered 
VirgihY-Mc, with relation to this hiftory of 
Mneas-, it may not, perhaps, be amifs to ex- 
amine it in this light, fo far as regards my pre- 
fent purpofe. Whoever looks into the abridge- 
ment above-mentioned, will find that the cha- 
radler of Mneas is filled with piety to the Gods, 
and a fuperftitious obfervation of prodigies, ora- 
cles, and predidlions. Virgil has not only pre- 
ferved this character in the perfon of M??eas, 
but has given a place in his Poem to thofe par- 
ticular prophecies which he found ^-recorded of 
him in hiftory and tradition. The Poet took 
the matters of fact as they came down to him, 
and circumftanced them after his own manner, 
to make them appear the more natural, agree- 
able, or furprifing. I believe very many readers 
have been Chocked at that ludicrous prophecy. 
Which one of the Harpies pronounces to the 
fT '^ojajis in the third book, namely, that, before 
they had built their intended city, they ftiould 
be reduced by hunger to eat their very tables. 
But, when they hear that this was one of the 
circumftances that had been tranfmitted to the 
Romans in the hiftory of P£neas, they will think 
the Poet did very well in taking notice of it. 
The Hiftorian above-mentioned acquaints us, a 
Prophetefs had foretold JEneas, that he fhould 
take his voyage weftward, tintU his companions 
VoL. V. N ihould 
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{liDuid eat their tables ; and that accordingly. 
Upon his landing in Baly, as they were eating 
their flefli upon cakes of bread, for want of 
other conveniences, they afterwards fed on the 
cakes themfelves ; upon which one of the com- 
pany faid merrily, ‘ We are eating our tables.’ 
They immediately took the hint, fays the Hif- 
torian, and concluded the prophecy to be ful- 
filled. As Virgil did not think it proper to omit 
fo material a particular in the hiftory of MneaSy 
it may be worth while to confider with how 
much judgment he has qualified it, and taken 
oft every thing that might have appeared im- 
proper lor a paflage in an Heroic Poem. The 
Prophetefs, who foretels it, is an hungry Harpy, 
as the perfon who difcovers it is young AJcanius. 

thus etiain tmnfas confinnmusy irKiuit lulus ! 

iEn. 7. V. 1 16. 

See, we deX^our the plates, qn which we fed. 

Dryden. 

Such an obfervation, which is beautiful in 
the mouth of a boy, would have been ridi- 
culous from any other of the company. I am 
apt to think that the changing of the Trojan 
fleet into water-nymphs, which is the moft 
violent Machine in the whole Mneid, and has 
given offence to feveral Critics, may be accounted 
for die fame way. Virgil himfelf, before he 
begins that relation, premifes, that what he was 
going to tell appeared incredible, but that it 
was jufiified by tradition. What further cofi- 
S firms 
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firms me that this change of the fleet was a 
celebrated circumftance in the hiftory of Mneas, 
is, that Ovid has given a place to the fame 
Metamorphoiis in his account of the heathen 
Mythology. 

None of the Critics I have met with having 
confidered the Fable of the Mneidm this light, 
and taken notice how the tradition, on which it 
was founded, authorizes thofe parts in it which 
appear moft exceptionable j I hope the length 
of this reflexion will not make it unacceptable 
to the curious part of my readers. 

The hiftory, which was the balls of Miltms 
Poem, is ftill fhorter than either that of the Iliad 
or Mweid-. The Poet has like wife taken care 
to inlert every circumftance of it in the body of 
his Fable. The ninth book, which we are here 
to coniider, is raifed upon that brief account in 
Scripture, wherein we are told that the Serpent 
was more fubtle than any beaft of the field, that 
he tempted the woman to eat of the forbidden 
fruit, that ftte was overcome by this temptation, 
and that Adam follov/ed her example. From 
thefe few particulars, Milton has formed one of 
the moft entertaining Fables that Invention ever 
produGed. He has difpofed of thefe feveral cir- 
cumftances among fo many beautiful and natural 
fictions of his own, that his whole ftory looks 
only like a comment upon facred Writ, or rather 
feems to be a full and complete relation of 
what the other is only an epitome. I have 
inftfted the longer on this confideration, as I 
look upon the dilpofitidn and contrivance of the 
„ N 2 V Fabl® 
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Fable to be the principal beauty of tbe ninth 
book, wlifch has more Story In it, and is fuller 
of incidents, than any other in the whole Poem. 
Satan’s traverdng the, globe,, and ftill keeping 
within the fliadow of the night, as fearing to 
be difcovered by the Angel of the Sun, who‘ 
had before deteded him, is one of thofe beauti- 
ful imaginations with which he introduces this 
his fecond feries of adventures. Having ex- 
amined the nature of every creature, and found 
out one which was the mod: proper for his 
purpofe, he again returns to Paradife and, to- 
avoid difcovery, links by night with a river that 
ran under the garden, and rifes up again through 
a fountain that ilTued from it by the tree of life. 
The Poet, wmo, as we have before taken notice,, 
Iheaks as little as poffible in his own perfon,. 
and, after the example of Homer, fills every part 
of his work with manners and charaders, in- 
troduces a ibiiioquy of this infernal Agent, who- 
was thus rellleis in the deftrudion of man. 
He is then defcribed as gliding through the 
garden, under the refemblance of a mill:, is 
order to- fiiid out that creature in which- he 
deiignea to tempt cur firfi; Parents. This de~ 
fcription has fcnietb.ing in it very poetical and 
furprifing. 

So faying, through each thicket dank or dry,,. 
Like a black mift, low creeping, he held on 
His midnight fearch, where fooneft he might find 
The Serpent; him fait fleeping, foon he found, 

3n iabjuinth of many a round felf- roll’d. 

His head the rnidil, well ftor’d with fubtle wiles,.- 
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The Author afterwards gives us a defcription 
of the morning, which is wonderfully fuitabie to 
a divine Poem, and peculiar to that firfr feafon 
of nature : He reprefents the earth, before it was 
curfed as a great Altar, breathing out its incenfe 
from all parts, and fending up a pleafant favour 
to the noftrils of its Creator 3 to which he adds 
:a noble idea of Adam and Eve, as offering their 
morning-worfliip, and filling up the univerfal 
confort of praife and adoration. 

Now when as facred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flow’rs, that breath’d 
Their morning incenfe, when all things that breathe 
From th’ earth’s great altar fend up fiient praife 
To the Creator, and his noftrils fill 
With grateful fmell ; forth came the human pair. 
And join’d their vocal worlhip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice 

The difpute, v/hich follows between our two 
firfl Parents, is reprefented with great art : It 
proceeds from a difference of judgment, not 
of paffion, and is ’managed, with reafon, not 
with heat : It is fuch a difpute as we may fuppofe 
might have happened in Paradife, had man 
continued happy and innocent. There is a great 
delicacy in the moralities which are interfperfed 
m Adam % difcourfe, and which the mofi: or- 
dinary reader cannot but take notice of. That 
force of love which the Fatlter of mankind 
fo finely defcribes , in the eighth book, and 
which is inferted in my kft Saturday'^ Paper, 
fixews itfelf here in many fine inftances : As in 

N ■ hofe 
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tliofe fond Regards he cafi; towards Ew at her 
parting from him. 

Her long with ardent look his eye purfu’d 
Delighted, but defiring more her ftay : 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated; fhe to him as oft engag’d 
To be return’d by noon amid the bow’r. 

In his impatience and amufement during her 
abfence ; 

- ; Jdam the while. 

Waiting defirous her return, had wove 
Of choiceft flow’rs a garland to adorn 
Her treffes, and her rural'labours crown : 

As reapers oft are wont their harveft queen. 

Great joy he promis’d to his thoughts, and new 
Solace in her return, fo long delay’d. 

But particularly in that paffionate Ipeech, 
where feeing her irrecoverably loft, he refolves 
to perifh with her rather than to live without 
her. 

— Some curled fraud 

Or enemy hath beguil’d thee ! yet unknown ; 
And me with thee hath ruin’d ; for with thee : 
Certain my refolution is to die! 

How can I live without thee I how forego 
Thy fweet converfe and love fo dearly join’d. 

To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn 1 
Should God create another Aw, and I " 

Another rib afford, yet lofs of thee * 

Would never from my heart ! no, no ! I feel 
The link of nature draw me : Flelh of Flelh, 
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Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy ftate 
Mine never ftiail be parted, blils or woe i 

The beginning of this fpeech, and the pre- 
paration to it, are animated with the fame fpirit 
as the conclufion, which I have here quoted. 

^ The feveral wiles which are put in praftice 
by the Tempter, when he found E^ve feparated 
from her hufband, the many pleahng images of 
nature which are intermixed in this part ot the 
ftory, with its gradual and regular progrefs to 
the fatal cataflrophe, are fo very remarkable, 
tlrat it would be fuperfiuous to point out their 
refpedtive beauties. 

I have avoided mentioning any particular 
fimilitudes in my remarks on this great work, 
becaufe I have given a general account of them 
in my Paper on the firfl; book. There is one, 
however, in this part of the Poem, which I fhall 
here quote, as it is not only veiy beautiful, but 
the clofeft of any in the whole Poem ; I mean 
that where the ferpent is defcribed as rolling 
forward in all his pride, animated by the evil 
Spirit, and conducing Eve to her deftrudtion, 
while was at too great a diftance from 

her to give her his affiftance. Thefe feveral 
particulars are all of them wrought into the 
following finailitude. 

— —Hope elevates, and joy 

Brightens his crefl:-, as when a wand’ring fire 
Compaft of unflious vapour, which the night 
Condenfes, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

N 4 (Which 
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(Which oft, they fay, fome evil Spirit attends) 
Hovering and blazing with delufive light, 
Millertds^fh’ amaz’d night-wanderer from his v/ay 
To bogs and mires, and oft through pond or pool. 
There fvvaiiowed up and loft, from fuccour far. 

That fecret intoxication of pleafure, with all 
thoie tranfient flulhings of guilt and joy, which 
the Poet reprefents in our firfi; Parents upon their 
eating the forbidden fruit, to thofe flaggings of 
Ipirlt, damps of forrow, and mutual accufations 
which fucceed it, are conceived with a tvonder- 
ful in-jagination, and defcribed in very natural 
fentiments. 

When Dido, in the fourth Mneid, yielded 
to that fatal temptation which ruined her, Virgil 
tells us the Earth trembled, the Heavens were 
filled with flaihes of lightning, and the Nymphs 
howled upon the mountain-tops. Milton, in the 
fame poetical fpirit, has defcribed all Nature as 
difturbed upon £w’s eating the forbidden fruit. 

So faying, her rafti hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, fhe pluckt, ftie eat . 
Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her feat 
Sighing, through all her works gave ftgns of woe 
That all was loft 

Upon Adatrii falling into the fame guilt, the 
whole Creation appears a fecond time in con- 
vulfions. 

— — — -He fcrupled not to eat 
Againft his better knowledge ; not deceiv’d. 

But fondly overcome with female charm. 


Earth 
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Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a fecond groan ; 

Sky lowr’d, and,,mutt’ring thunder, fome fad drops 
Wept at compleating of the mortal fin j 

As all Nature fulFered by the guilt of our firfi: 
Parents, thefe fympcoms of trouble and con- 
fiernation are wonderfully imagined, not only 
as prodigies, but as marks of her fympathizing 
in the Fall of Man. 

Adani^ converfe with Ew, after having eaten 
the forbidden fruit, is an exadt copy of that 
between Jufiter and '^uno in the fourteenth Iliad, 
yuno there approaches Jupiter with the girdle 
which {he had received from V mus upon which 
he tells her, that fhe appeared more charming 
and defirable than (lie had ever done before, 
even when their loves -were at the higheft. 
The Poet afterwards defcribes them as repofing 
on a fummit of mount Ida, which produced 
under them a bed of flowers, the Lotos, the 
Crocus, and the Hyacinth ; and concludes his 
defcription with their failing afleep. 

Let the reader compare this with the following 
paffage in MikonI 'suhlch. begins with Adam% 
fpeech to 

For never did thy beauty, fince the day 
I faw thee firft and v/edded thee, adorn’d 
With all perfedtions, fo inflame my fenfe 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree ! 

So faid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well underftood 
Oi Eve^ whofe eye darted contagious fire. 


Her 
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Her hand he feiz’d, and to a lliady bank 
Thick over-head with verdant roof embower’d. 
He led her nothing loth ; flow’rs were the couch, 
Panfies, and Violets, and Alphodel, 

And Hyacinth, earth’s frelheft fofteft lap. 

There they their fill of love, and love’s difport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the feal, 

The folace of their fin, till dewy fleep 
Opprefs’d them— — — ;• 

As no Poet feems ever to have Homer 

more, or to have more refembled him in the 
gFeatnefs of genius than Milton, I think I fhould 
have given but a very imperfedl account of his 
beauties, if I had not obferved the mod re- 
markable paflages which look like parallels in 
thefe two great Authors. I might, in the 
courfe of thefe criticifms, have taken notice of 
many particular lines and expreffions which are 
tranilated from the Greek Poet, but as I thought 
this would have appeared too minute and over- 
curious, have purpoiely omitted them. 'The 
greater incidents, however, are not only fet off 
by being fhewn in the fame light with feveral 
of the lame nature in Homer, but by that means 
may be alio guarded againft the cavils of the 
taftelefs or ignorant. 


Monday, 
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■ -Si ad honejiatm nati fumus, ea aut fola expe- 

tenda ejl, aut certs omni pondere gravior eft hahenda 
qtmn reliqua omnia. Tull. 

If virtue be the end of our Being, it mull either 
engrofs our whole concern, or at kail take place 
of all our other intere'lls. 

W ILL Honeycomb was complaining 
to me yellerday, that the converfation 
of the town is fo altered of late years, that a fine 
Gentleman is at a lofs for matter to ftart dif- 
courfe, as well as unable to fall in with the 
talk he generally meets with. Will takes 
notice, that there is now an evil under the fun 
which, he fuppofes to be entirely new, becaufe 
not mentioned by any Satyrift or Moralift in any 
age: Men, Laid he, grow knaves fooner than 
they ever did fince the creation of the world 
before. If you read the Tragedies of the laft age, 
you find the artful men, and perfons of intrigue, 
are advanced very far in years, and beyond the 
pleafures and rallies of youth 5 but now Will 
obferves that the young have taken in the vices 
of the aged, and you lhall have a man of 
five and twenty crafty, falfe, and intriguing, not 
afhamed to over-reach, cozen, and beguile. My 
friend adds, that until about the latter end of King 

Charles’s 
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Qmrles\ reign, there was not a rafeal of any 
eminence under forty: In the places of refort 
for converfation, you now hear nothing but what 
relates to the improving mens fortunes, without 
reg-ard to the methods toward it. This is fo 

^ O ^ 

fafhionable, that young men form themfelves 
upon a certain neglect of every thing that is 
candid, liniple, and -worthy of true efteem ; and. 
affedt being yet worfe than they are, by ac- 
knowdedging in their general turn of mind and 
difcourfe that they have not any remaining value 
for true honour and honefty j preferring the ca- 
pacity of being artful to gain their ends, to the 
merit of deipifing thofe ends when they come in 
competition with their honefty. All this is due 
to the very filly pride, that generally prevails, 
of being valued for the ability of carrying their 
point ; in a word, from the opinion that fliallow 
and unexperienced people entertain of the fhort- 
lived force of cunning. But I £hall, before I 
enter upon the various faces which folly covered 
with artifice puts on to impofe upon the un- 
thinking, produce a great authority for aflerting, 
that nothing but truth and ingenuity has any 
lafting good eitecl, even upon a man’s fortune 
and intereft. 

‘ Truth and reality have all the advantages 
* of appearance and many more. If the fhew 
‘ of any thing be good for any thing, I am fure 
‘ Sincerity is better: For why does any man 
‘ diffemble, or feem to be that which he is 
not, but becaufe he thinks it good to have 

‘ fuch 
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« fach a quality as he pretends to ? for to 
^ counterfeit or diffemble, is to put on the 
* appearance of fome real excellency. ■ Now the 
^ bell; way in the world for a man to feem to 
‘ be any thing, is really to be what he would 
' feem to be. Befides that it is many times 
® as troublefome to make good the pretence 
of a good quality, as to have it ; and if a 
^ man have it not, it is ten to one but he is 
difeovered to want it, and then all his pains 
‘ and labour to feem to have it is loft. There 
® is fomething unnatural in painting, which a 
‘ fkilful eye will eafily dilcern from native 
^ beauty and comp>lexion. 

‘ It is hard to perfonate and aft a part longj 
‘ fes" where Truth is not at the bottom, Nature 
‘ will always be endeavouring to return, and 
‘ will peep out and betray herfelf one time or 
‘ other. Therefore if any man think it con- 
" venient to feem good, let him be io indeed, 

^ and then his goodnefs will appear to every 
* body’s fatisfaftion ; fo that upon all accounts 
' Sincerity is true wifdom. Particularly as to the 
^ affairs of this world, integrity hath many ad- 
‘ vantages over all the fine and artificial ways 
® of diffimulation and deceit; it is much the 
® plainer and eafier, march the fafer and more 
‘ fecure way of dealing in the w^orld ; it_ has 
® lefs of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement 
^ and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it;. 
‘ it is the fhorteft and neareft way to our end, 
® carrying us thither in a ftraight line, and will 
' hold out and laft longefl:. The arts of deceit 

■ ‘iand 
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' and cunning do continually grow weaker and 
' lefs effedlual and ferviceable to them that ufe 

* them 5 whereas integrity gains ftrength by ufe, 

* and the more and longer any man pradtifeth 
‘ it, the greater fervice it does him, by con- 
‘ firming his reputation and encouraging thofe 
‘ with whom he hath to do, to repofe the greatefl 
‘ trufi; and confidence in him, which is an un- 
‘ fpeakable advantage in the bufinefs and affairs 
‘ of life. 

‘ Truth is always confiflent with itfelf, and 
‘ needs nothing to help it out ; it is always near 
‘ at hand, and fits upon our lips, and is ready 
‘ to drop out before v/e are aware ; whereas a 
‘ Lye is troublefome, and fets a man’s invention 
‘ upon the rack, and one trick needs a great 
‘ many more to make it good. It is like build- 

* ing upon a falfe foundation, which continually 
‘ fiands in need of props to fliore it up, and 
‘ proves at laft more chargeable, than to have 

* raifed a fubftantial building at firfl: upon a true 
‘ and folid foundation; for Sincerity is firm and 
‘ fubftantial, and there is nothing hollow and 
‘ unfbund in it, and becaufe it is plain and open, 
‘ fears no difcovery ; of which the crafty man 
‘ is always in danger, and when he thinks he 
‘ walks in the dark, all his pretences are fo 

* tranfparent that he that runs may read them ' 

* he is the laft man that finds himfelf to be 
V found ou’- and whilft he takes it for granted 
‘ that he makes fools of others, he renders 

■ ‘ himfelf ridiculous. 
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‘ Add to all this, that Sincerity is the mofi 
^ compendious wifdom, and an excellent in- 
‘ ftrument for the fpeedy difpatch of budnefs ; 

* it creates confidence in thofe we have to deal 
' with, faves the labour of many enquiries, and 
^ brings things to an ifilie in few words : It is 
‘ like travelling in a plain beaten road, which 
‘ commonly brings a man iboner to his iourney's- 
‘ end than by-ways, in which men often tofe 
‘ themfelves. In a word, whatfoever conve- 
‘ niencies may be thought to be in falfhood and 
‘ diffimulation, it is foon over ; but the incon- 
^ venience of it is perpetual, becaufe it brings- 

* a man under an everlafting jealoufy and fuf- 

* picion, fo that he is not believed when he 

* fpeaks truth, nor trufted perhaps when he 

* means honeftly. When a man has once 

* forfeited the reputation of his integrity, he is 
‘ fet faft, and nothing will then ferve his turn, 

‘ neither truth nor falfhood. 

“ And 1 have often thought that God hath 
‘ in his great wifdom hid from men of falfe and 
‘ difhoneft minds the wonderful advantages of 
‘ Truth and Integrity to the profperity even of 
‘ our worldly affairs ; thefe men are fo blinded 
‘ by their covetoufnefs and ambition, that they 
‘ cannot look beyond a prefent advantage, nor 
‘ forbear to feize upon it, though by ways never 
‘ fo indirect; they cannot fee fo far as to the 
‘ lemotefl confequetice of a fceady integrity, 

' and the vafi: benefit and advantages which 
* it will bring a man at laft. Were but this 
' fort of men wife and, clear-fighted enough to 

‘ difcerh 
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‘ difcern this, they would be honeft out of very 
‘ knavery, not out of any love to honefty and 
‘ vircue, but with a crafty deiign to promote 
‘ and advance more effedually their own in- 
‘ terefcs ; and therefore the juftice of the Divine 
' Providence hath hid this trueft point of wifdom 
‘ from their eyes, that bad men might not be 

* upon equal terms with the jufi; and upright, 
‘ and ferve their own wicked defigns by honeft 

* and lawful means. 

‘ Indeed, if a man were only to' deal in the 
‘ world for a day, and fliould never have oc- 
' cafion to converfe more with mankind, never 
‘ more need their good opinion or good word, 
‘ it were then no great matter (fpeaking as to 
‘ the concernments of this world) if a man ipent 
‘ his reputation all at once, and ventured it at 
‘ one throw : Bat if he be to continue in the 

world, and would have the advantage of con- 
' verfation whilft he is in it, let him make ufe 
‘ of Truth and Sincerity in all his words and 
® addons ; for nothing but this wall laft and hold 
‘ out to the end : ail other arts will fail, but 

* Trudi and Integrity will carry a man through, 

‘ and bear him out to the lail.’ _ T 



Tuefday, 
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In tenui lahoT' Virg. Georg. 4. v. 6. 

Though low the fubjefl:, it deferves our pains. 

H E Gentleman who obliges the world 
in general, and me in particular with his 
thoughts upon Education, has juft fent me the 
following Letter. 

S I R, 

‘ T Take the liberty to fend you a fourth Letter 
‘ ^ upon the Education of Youth : In my laft 
‘ I gave you my thoughts about feme particular 
‘ talks which I conceived it might not be amifs 
‘ to mix with their ufual exercifes, in order to 
‘ give them an early feafoning of virtue : I fhali 
‘ in this propofe fome others, which I fancy 
' might contribute to give them a right turn 
‘ for the world, and enable them to make their 
‘ way in it. 

‘ The defign of Learning is, as I take^ it, 
‘ either to redder a man an agreeable companion 
‘ to himfelf, and teach him to fupport folitude 
‘ with pleafure, or if he is not born to an eftate, 
‘ to fupply that defedft, and furpifli him with 
‘ the means of acquiring one. A P®don who 
‘ applies himfelf to Learning with the firft of 
‘ thefe views may be faid to ftudy for ornament, 
V oL. V, O ‘ a| 
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‘ as he who propofes to himfelf the fecond, 

‘ properly ftudies for ufe. The one does it to 
‘ raife himfelf a fortune, the other to fet off 

* that which he is already polTeffed of. But 

* as the far greater part of mankind are in- 
eluded in the latter clafs, I dial! only pro- 

‘ pofe fome methods at prefent for the fervica 

* of fjch who expedt to advance themfelves in 

* the World hy their Learning : In order to which, 

* I ihall premife, that many more eftates have 

^ been acquired by little accompliiliments than 
‘ bv extraordinary ones ; thofe qualities w'hich 
‘ make the greateft figure in the eye of the 
‘ world, not being always the rnoft iifefui in 
‘ themfelves, or the moft advantageous to thek 
‘ owners. y 

‘ The polls which require men of lliining 
‘ and uncommon parts to difeharge them, are 
‘ fo very few, that many a great Genius goes 
‘ out of the world without ever having had an 
■ ‘ opportunit}^ to exert idelfj whereas perfons of 
‘ ordinary endowments meet with occafions fitted 
‘ to their parts and capacities every day in the 
‘ common occurrences of life. 

‘ I am acquainted with two perfons who 
* were formerly fchool-fellows, and have been 
‘ good friends ever iince. One of them was 
‘ not only thought ani impenetrable blockhead 
‘ at ichool, but iliil maintained his reputation 
‘ at the Univerfity the other was the pride of 
, ‘ his mailer, and tile moil: celebrated perfon in 
‘ the college of which he was a member, 
5 The man of genius is at prefent buried in 
■y ' ■ ‘a 
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* a country Parfonage of eightfcore pounds a 
‘ year ; while the other, with the bare abilities 
‘ of a common Scrivener, has got an eftate of 
‘ abov^ an hundred thoufand pounds. 

‘ I fancy from what I have faid it will almoll 
' appear a doubtful cafe to many a wealthy 
‘ Citizen, whether or no he ought to wifh his 
‘ foil fliould be a great Genius ; but this I am 
^ fure of, that nothing is more abfurd than to 
' give a lad the Education of one, whom na- 
‘ ture has not favoured with any particular marks 
' of diftindtion. 

' The fault therefore of our Grammar fchools 
' is, that every boy is pufhed on to works of 
‘ genius; whereas, it would be far more ad- 
‘ vantageous for the greateft part of them to 
‘ be taught fuch little pradhcal arts and fciences 
‘ as do not require any great fhare of parts to 
‘ be mafter of them, and yet may come often 
‘ into play during the courfe of a man’s life. 

‘ Such are all the parts of pradtical geometry. 
‘ I have known a man contradl a friendfhip 
‘ with a Minifter of State, upon cutting a dial 
‘ in his window ; and remember a Clergyman 
‘ who got one of the heft benefices in the Well: 
‘ of England, by fetting a country Gentleman’s 
‘ affairs in fome method, and giving him an. 
‘ exadf furvey of his eftate. 

‘ While I am upon this fubjedf, I cannot 
‘ forbear mentioning a particular which is of 
‘ ufe in every ftation of life, and which me- 
‘ thinks every mafter ihould teach his fcholars : 
‘ I mean the writing of Englijh Letters. To 
O 2 ‘ this 
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this end, inftead of perplexing them with 
Latin Epiftles, Themes and Verfes, there 
might he a punctual correfpondence edabliftied 
betvveen two boys, who might adt in any ima- 
ginary parts of buiinefs, or be allowed fome- 

own fancies,. 


times to give a range to their 
and communicate to each oth^ 


r wnatever 


trifl' 


es 


‘ they thought fit, provided neither of them 
‘ ever failed at the acnointed time to anfwer 
‘ his correfpondsnt’s Letter. 

‘ I believe I may venture to affirm, that the 
‘ generality of boys would find tliemielves more 
‘ advantaged by this cufiicm, when they come 
‘ to be men, than by all the Greek and Latin 
‘ their mafters can teach them in feven or 


' eight years. 

‘ The want of it is very vifible in many 
‘ learned perfons, who, while they are admiring 
‘ the ftiles of Demojfhenes or Cicero, want phrafes 
‘ to expreis themfelves on the mofi: common 
‘ occafions. I have feen a Letter from one of 

* thefe Orators, which would have been 
‘ defervediy laught at by a common Attorney. 

‘ Under this head of writing I cannot omit 

* accounts and fliort-hand, which are learned 

* with little pains, and very properly come into 

‘ the number of fuch arts as I have been here 
‘ recommending. • 

‘ You muft doubtlefs, Sir, obferve, that I 

* have hitherto chiefly infifted upon thefe things. 
‘ for fuch boys as do not appear to have any 
‘ thing extraordinary in their natural talents, 

* and confequendy are not qualified for the finer 

‘ parts 
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‘ parts of Learning ; yet I believe I might carry 
this matter ftill further, and venture to affert 
^ that a lad of genius has fometimes occafion for 
‘ tjiefe little acquirements, to be as it were the 
‘ fore-runners of his parts, and to introduce him 
‘ into the world. 

^ Hiiiory is full of examples of perfons, who, 

‘ though they have had the iargeft abilities, 

‘ have been obliged to iniinuate themfelves 
‘ into the favour of great men by thefe trivial 
accompliihments ; as the complete Gentleman 
' in fome of our modern Comedies, makes his 
' firft advances to his miftrefs under the difguife 
‘ of a Painter, or a Dancing-mafter. 

' The difference is, that in a lad of genius 
‘ thefe are only io many accompliihments, which 
‘ in another are effentials ; the one diverts him- 
* felf with them, the other works at them. 

‘ In fliort, I look upon a great Genius, with 
‘ thefe little additions, in the fame light as I 
‘ regard the Grand Seignior, who is obliged, by 
‘ an exprefs command in the Alcoran, to learn 
‘ and pradtife fome handicraft trade. Though 
‘ I need not to have gone for my inftance farther 
‘ than Germa7iy, where feverai Emperors have 
‘ voluntary done the fame thing. Leopold the 
‘ laft worked in wood ; and I 'have heard there 
‘ are feverai handicraft works of his making to 
‘ be feen at Vienna fo neatly turned, that the beft 
‘ Joiner in Europe might fafely own them with- 
‘ out any difgrace to his profeffion. 

‘ I would not be thought, by any thing I 
‘ have faid, to be againft improving a boy’s 

O 3 ‘ genius 
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‘ genius to the utmoft pitch it can be carried. 
‘ What I would endeavour to ihew in this 
‘ Eflay, is, that there may be methods taken 
‘ to make learning advantageous even to the 
‘ meaneft capacities. 

i am, Sir, 

X ' Yours, .&c. 


N® 354 V/ednefday, April i6. 


Cum magnis virtutibus affers 

Grande fiipercilium —— 

Juv. Sat. 6. V. 16S. 

We own thy virtues ; but we blame befide 
Thy mind elate with infolence and pride. 

Mr. Spec tat or, 

* "y O U have in fome of your difcourfes 

* . defcribed moft forts of women in their 
‘ diftind and proper clafles, as the Ape, the 
‘ Coquette, and many others ; but I think you 
‘ have never yet faid any thing of a Devotee. 
‘ A Devotee is one of thofe who difparage Re- 
‘ iigion by their indifcreet and unfeafonable in- 
‘ trodudion of the mention of virtue on all 
' occafions : She profeiTes fhe is what no body 
‘‘ ought to doubt ilie is j and betrays the labour 
‘ fee is put to, to be what fee ought to be 
‘ v/ith chearflxinefs and alacrity. She lives in 
'' fee world, and denies herfelf none of the 

‘diver- 
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‘ diveriions of it, with a conftant declaratioa 
^ bow infipid all tbm«i:s in it are to her. She 
‘ is never herfelf but at church ; there ihe dif- 
plays her virtue, and is fo fervent in her de- 
‘ votions, that I have frequently feen her pray 
^ herfelf out of breath. While other young 
‘ Ladies in the houfe are dancing, or playing 
^ at queflions and commands, fhe reads aloud 
‘ in her ciofet. She fays all love is ridiculous 
‘ except it be ceieftial ; but ihe Ipeaks of the 
^ paffion of one mortal to another, with too 
‘ much bitterncfs, for one that had no jealouly 
“ mixed with her contempt of it. If at any 
* time file fees a man warm in his addrelles to 
^ his miftrefs, ihe will lift up her eyes to 
‘ Heaven and cry, what nonfenfe is that fool 
‘ talking ? will the bell never ring for prayers ? 
‘We have an eminent Lady of this ftamp in 
‘ our country, who pretends to amufements very 
‘ much above the reft of her Sex. She never 
‘ carries a white ihock-dog v/ith bells under her 
‘ arm, nor a fquirrei or dormoufe in her pocket, 
‘ but always an abridged piece of morality to 
‘ fteal out when Jhe is fure of being obferved. 

‘ When ihe went to the famous Afs-race (which 
" I muft confefs was but an odd diverfion to 
‘ be encouraged by people of rank and figure) 
‘ it was not, like other Ladies, to hear thofe 
‘ poor animals bray, nor to fee fellows run naked, 
‘ or to hear country Squires in bob wigs and 
‘ white girdles make love at the fide of a coach, 
‘ and cry. Madam, this is dainty weather. 
‘ Thus ihe defcribed the diverfion ; for ihe 
O 4 5 went 
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■ went only to pray heartily that no body 
' might be hurt in the crowd, and to fee if 
‘ the poor fellow’s face, which was diftorted 
^ with grinning, might any way be brought 
* to itfelf again. She never chats over her 
' tea, but covers her face, and is fuppofed in an 
‘ ejaculation before fhe tafles a fup. This 
‘ oftentatious behaviour is fuch an offence to 
‘ true fanctity, that it difparages it, and makes 
‘ virtue not only unamiable, but alfo ridiculous. 
‘ The Sacred Writings are full of reflexions 
‘ Mhich abhor this kind of condudt and a 
‘ Devotee is fo far from promoting goodnefs, 
‘ that fhe deters others by her example. Folly 
‘ and vanity in one of thefe Ladies, is like 
‘ vice in a Clergyman ; it does not only debafe 
‘ him, but makes the inconfiderate part of the 
‘ world think the worfe of religion. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

Hotfpiir. 


Mr. Spectator, 

' V Enophon, in his fhort account of the Spartm 
‘ Commonwealth, fpeaking of the behaviour 
of their young men in the ftreets, fays, there 
‘ was fo much modefty in their looks, that you 
* might as foon have turned the eyes of a 
' marble ftatue upon you, as theirs j and that 
‘ in all their behaviour they were more modeft 
' than a bride when put to bed upon her 

‘ wedding- 
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* v»?edding-night : This virtue, which is always 
‘ fubjoined to magnanimity, had fuch an in- 
‘ fiuence upon their courage, that in battle an 
‘ enemy could not look them in the face, and 
‘ they durft not but die for their country. 

‘ Whenever I walk into .the ftreets of London 
‘ and Wejimmfter, the countenances of all the 
‘ young fellows that pafs by me, make me 
‘ wiih myfelf in Sparta : I meet with fuch 
‘ bluftering airs, big looks, and bold fronts, 

‘ that to a fuperficial obferver would befpeak 
' a courage above thofe Grecians. I am arrived 
‘ to that perfedion in fpeculation, that I under- 
‘ hand the language of the eyes, which would 
® be a great misfortune to me, had I not cor- 
‘ reded the tefbnefs of old age by philofophy. 

® There is fcarce a man in a red coat who does 
‘ not tell me, with a full flare, he is a bold 

* man : I fee feveral fwear inwardly at me, 

‘ without any offence of mine, but the odnefs 
® of myperfon: I meet contempt in every ftreet, 

‘ expreffed in different manners, by the fcornful 
‘ look, the elevated ‘eye-brow, and the fwelling 
‘ noftrils of the proud and profperous. The 
‘ Apprentice fpeaks his difrefped by an extended 
‘ finger, and the Porter by ftealing out his 
‘ tongue. If a country Gentleman appears a 
‘ little curious in obferving the edifices, figns, 
‘ clocks, coaches, and dials, it is not to be ima- 
‘ gined how the polite rabble of tins town, 
‘ who are acquainted with thefe objeds, ridicule 
‘ his rufticity. I have known a fellow with a 
V burden on his head deal a hand down from 

‘his 
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* load, and flily twirl the cock of a Squire’s hat 
‘ behind him ; while the offended perfon is 

fwearing, or out of countenance, ail the wag- 
® wits in the. high- way are grinning in applaufe 
" of the ingenious rogue that gave him the tip, 

‘ and the folly of him who had not eyes all 

* round his head to prevent receiving it. Thefe 

* things arife from a general affedation of fmart- 
" nefs, wit, and courage. Wycherley fomewhere 
‘ rallies the preteniions this w^'ay, by making a 
" fellow fay, “ red breeches are a certain iign. 
“ of valour }” and Oi-way makes a man, toboaft 
‘ his agility, trip up a beggar on crutches. From 
" fuch hints I beg a Speculation on this fubjed: i 
‘ in the mean time I mail do ail in the power of 
‘ a weak old fellow in my own defence : for 
‘ as JJioge?tes, being in quell: of an honed: man, 
< fought for him w'hen it was broad day-light 
" with a lanthorn and candle, fo I intend for 
" the future to walk the ftreets with a dark 
‘ lanthorn, which has a convex cryftal in it ; 
‘ and if any man Hares at me, I give fair warn- 
‘ ing that I will diredt the light full into his 
‘ eyes. Thus defpairing to find men modell, 

* I hope by this means to evade their impudence, 

lam, Sir, 

Your mod: humble fervant, 

■ Sopbrofunius. 


Thurfday, 
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Non ego mordaci dijirinxi carmine quenquam. 

Ovid. Trift. 1 , 2. V. 563. 

I ne’er in gall dipt my invenom’d pen, 

Nor branded the bold front of lhamelefs men. 

I Have been very often tempted to write In- 
vedtives upon tliofe who have detradled from 
my works, or ipoken in derogation of my per- 
fon ; but I look upon it as a particular happineis, 
that I have always hindered my refentments from 
proceeding to this extremity. I once had gone 
through half a Satire, but found fo many mo- 
tions of humanity rifing in me towards the per- 
fons whom I had feverely treated, that I threw 
it into the fire without ever finifliing it. I have 
been angry enough to make feveral little Epi- 
grams and Lampoons ; and after having admired 
them a day or two, have likewife committed 
them to the flames. Thefe I look upon as 
fo many facrifices to humanity, and have re- 
ceived much greater fatisfadlion from the fup- 
prefling fuch performances, than I could have 
done from any reputation they might have pro- 
cured me, or from any mortificatiom they might 
have given my enemies, in cafe I had made them 
public. - If a man has any talent in writing, it 

fliews 
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{liews a good mind to forbear anfwering calum- 
nies and reproaches in the fame fpirit of bitter- 
nefs with which they are offered : But when a 
man has been at ibme pains in making fuitable 
returns to an enemy, and has the inftruments 
of revenge in his hands, to let drop his wrath, 
and fdde his refentments, feems to have fome- 
thing in it great and heroical. There is a par- 
ticular merit in fuch a way of forgiving an 
enemy; and the more violent and unprovoked 
the offence has been, the greater ftill is the 
merir. of him who thus forgives it. 

I never met with a coniideration that is more 
finely fpun, and what has better pleafed me, 
than one in EpiSietus, which places an enemy 
in a new light, and gives us a view of him 
altogether different from that in which we are 
ufed to regard him. The fenfe of it is as fol- 
lows; Does a man reproach thee for being 
proud or ill-natured, envious or conceited, ig- 
norant or detradling ? Coniider with thyfelf whe-' 
ther his reproaches are true; if they are not, 
confider that thou art not the perfon whom he 
reproaches, but that he reviles an imaginary 
Being, and perhaps loves what thou really art, 
though he hates what thou appeareft to be. 
If his reproaches are true, if thou art the envious 
ill-natured man he takes thee for, give thyfelf 
another turn, become mild, affable and obliging, 
and his reproaches of thee naturally ceafe : His 
reproaches nlay indeed continue, but thou art 
no longer the perfon whom he reproaches. 


I 
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I often apply this rule to myfelf; and when 
1 hear of a fatirical fpeech or writing that is 
aimed at me, I examine my own heart, whether 
1 deferve it or not. If I bring in a verdict 
againfi myfelf, I endeavour to redtify my con- 
dudt for the future in thofe particulars which 
have drawn the cenfure upon me ; but if the 
whole Invective be grounded upon a falfhood, 

1 trouble myfelf no further about it, and 
look upon my name at the head of it to 
fignify no more than one of thofe fidtkious 
names made ufe of by an Author to introduce 
an imaginary charadter. Why fhould a man 
be fenfible of the fling ’ of a reproach, who is 
■ a ilranger to the guilt that is implied in it ? or 
fubjedt himfelf to the penalty, when he knows 
he has never committed the crime ? This is a 
piece of fortitude, which every one owes to his 
own innocence, and without which it is im- 
poflible for a man of any merit or figure to live 
at peace with himfelf in a country that abounds 
with wit and liberty. 

The famous Monfieur in a letter to 

the Chaneelior oi France, who had prevented 
the publication of a book againft him, has the 
following words, which are a lively pidlure of 
the greatnefs of mind fo vifible in the works of 
that iVuthor. ‘ if it was a new thing, it may 

be r ihould not be difpleafed with the fup- 
‘ preffion of the firft Libel that fhould abufe 
‘ me ; but fince there are enough of thqni to 
‘ make a fmaii library, I am fecredy pleafed to 
‘ fee the number increafed, and take delight in 

, ‘ raifmg’ 
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^ raifing a heap of Hones that envy has cafl at 
* me without doing me any harm.’ 

The Author here alludes to thofe monuments 
of the Eaftern nations, which were mountains 
of {tones raifed upon the dead body by travellers, 
that ufed to call every one his ftone upon it as 
they paffed by. It is certain that no monument 
is fo glorious as one which is thus raifed by the 
hands of envy. For my part, I admire an 
Autlior for fucli a temper of mind as enables 
him to bear an undeferved reproach without 
refentment, mere than for ail the wit of any 
the fineft fatirical reply. 

Thus far I thought neceffary to explain my- 
felf in relation to thofe who have animadverted 
on this Paper, and to fhew the reafons why I 
have not thought fit to return them any formal 
anfwer. I muft further add, that the work 
would have been of very little ufe to the Public, 
had it been filled with perfonai reflexions and 
debates ; for which reafon I have never once 
turned out of my way to obferve thofe little 
cavils which have been made againft it by envy 
or ignorance. The common fry of Scribblers, 
who have no other way of being taken notice 
of but by attacking what has gained fame re- 
putation in the world, would have furniihed me 
with bufinefs enough, had they found me dif- 
pofed to enter the lifts with them. 

1 ihall conclude with the Fable of Boccalint % 
Traveller, who was fo peftered with the noife 
of graflioppers in his ears, that he alighted from 
his horfe in great wrath to kill them all. This, 

• fa VS' 
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fays the Author, was troubling himfelf to no 
manner of prpofe : Had he purfued his journey 
without taking notice of them, the troublefom 
infedts would have died of themfelves in a veiy 
few weeks, and he would have fuffered nothing 
from them. L 


N^ 356 Friday, April 1 8. 


~ — -AptiJJima dabunt Dii, 

Charior ejl Hits homo quam fibi — — • 

Juv. Sat. 10. V. 349. 

• The Gods will grant 

What their unerring wifdcpi fees thee want : 

In goodnefs, as in greatnefs, they excel ; 

Ah that we lov’d ourfelves but half fo well ! 

D R y D E K. 

I T is owing to_ pride, and a fecret affedtation 
of a certain felf-exiftence, that the nobleft 
motive for adlion that ever was propofed to man, 
is not acknowleged the glory and happinefs of 
their Being. The heart is treacherous to itfelf, 
and we do not let our reflexions go deep enough 
to receive religion as the niofl; honourable in- 
centive to good and worthy adtions. It is our 
natural weaknefs, to flatter ourfelves into a belief, 
that if we fearch into our inmoit thoughts, we 
find ourfelves wholly difintereflred, and divefired 
of any views arificg from ielf-love and vain- 
glory. 
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glory. Bat however fpirits of fuperficial great- 
nefs may difdain at firjfl fight to do any thing, 
but from a noble impulfe in themfeives, with- 
out any future regards in this or another Being ; 
-npon firidter inquiry they will find, to adt 
worthily, and expedt to be rewarded only in 
another world, is as heroic a pitch of virtue 
as human nature can arrive at. If the tenour 
of our adtions have any other motive than the 
defire to be pleafing in the eye of the Deity, 
it will neceliarily follow that we muft be more 
than men, if we are not too much exalted in 
profperity and deprefied in adverfity. But the 
chriftian world has a Leader, the contemplation 
of whofe life and fuiferings muft adminifter 
comfort in afilidtion, while the fenfe of his 
power and omnipotence muft give them humi- 
liation in prolperity. * 

It is owing to the forbidden and unlovely 
conftraint with which men of low conceptions 
adt when they think they conform themfeives 
to religion, as well as to the more odious con- 
dudl of hypocrites, that the word Chriftian does 
not carry v.^’ith it at firft view all that is great, 
worthy, friendly, generous and heroic. The 
man who fufpends his hopes of the revv'ard of 
worthy adtions until after death, who can beftdw 
unfeen, who can overlook hatred, do good to 
his flanderer, who can never be angry at his 
friend, never revengeful to his enemy, is cer- 
tainly formed for the benefit of fociety; Yet 
thefe are fo far from heroic virtues, that they 
. re but the ordinary duties of a Chriftian. 

5 When 
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When a man with a fteady faith looks back 
on the great cataftrophe of this day, with what 
bleeding emotions of heart muft he contemplate 
the life and fufferings of his Deliverer r When 
his agonies occur to him, how will he weep to 
refiedt that he has often forgot them for the 
glance of a wanton, for the applaufe of a vain 
world, for an heap of fleeting pafl; pleafures, 
which are at prefent aking for rows. 

How pleafing is the contemplation of the 
lowly fteps our Almighty Leader took in con- 
dudling us to his heavenly manfions ! In plain 
and apt parable, flmilitude, and allegory, our 
great Mafter enforced the do&ine of our laiva- 
tion ; but tliey of his acquaintance, inftead of 
receiving what they could not oppofe, were 
offended at the prefumption of being wifer than 
they ; They could not raife their little ideas above 
the confideratioii of him, in thofe circumftances 
familiar to them, or conceive that he, who ap- 
peared not more terrible or pompous, fhould 
have any thing more exalted than themfelves ; 
he in that place therefore would not longer in- 
effedtually exert a power which was incapable 
of conquering the prepofleffion of their narrow 
and mean conceptions. 

Multitudes followed him, and brought him 
die dumb, the blind, the fick, and maimed 5 
whom when their Creator had touched, with a 
fecond life they faw, fpoke, leaped, and ran. 
In aftedlion to him, and admiration of his adtions, 
the crowd could not leave him, but waited near 
him until they were almoft as faint and helpleis 
, :vo L. V. p : ' 
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as others they brought for fuccour. He had 
compaffion oa them, and by a miracle fupplied 
their neceffities, Oh, the ecftatic entertainment, 
when they could behold their food immediately 
increafe to the diftributer s hand, and fee their 
God in perfon feeding and refrefhing his crea- 
tures 1 Oh envied happinefs! But why do I fay 
envied? as if our God did not ftill prefideover 
our temperate meals, chearful hours, and inno- 
cent converfations. , 

But though the facred Story is every where 
full of miracles not inferior to this, and though ■ 
in the midft of thofe afts of Divinity he never 
oave the lead hint of a defign to become a fecular 
Prince, yet had not hitherto the Apoftles them- 
felves any other than hopes of worldly power, 
preferment, riches and pomp j for Pete ? , upon. 

• an accident of ambition among the Apoftles, 
hearing his Mafter e-xplain that his kingdom 
was not of this world, was fo icandaiized that 
he whom he had fo long followed fliould fuffer 
the ignominy, fhame, and death wliicn he fore- 
told, ^that he took him afide and laid, ‘ Be 
' it far from thee, Lord, this ftiall not be unto 
‘ thee For which he fuffered a fevere repre- 
henfion from his Mafter, as havingdn his view 
the o-lory of Man rather than that of God. 

The great change of things began to draw 
near, when the Lord of Nature thought fit as 
. a Savioiu and Deliverer to make his public entry 
into Jenifalem with more than the power and 
joy, but none of the oftentation and pomp of 
••V L.'n'mph 5 he came humble, meek, and lowly : 

A with 
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with an unfelt new ecftacy, multitudes ftrewed 
his way with garments and olive-branches, cry-- 
ing, with loud gladnefs and acclamation, ‘ Ho- 
‘ fannah to the Son of Eanjid, blelfed is he that 
* cometh in the name of the Lord !’ At this 
great King’s acceffion to his throne, men were 
not enobled, but laved ; crimes were not re- 
mitted, but fins forgiven ; he did not beftow 
medals, honours, favours, but health, joy, fight, 
fpeech. The firfi: objedl the blind ever faw, 
was the author of fight j while the lame ran 
before, and the dumb repeated the Hofannah. ' 
Thus attended, he entered into his own houfe, 
the facred Temple, and by his divine authority 
expelled traders and worldlings that profaned 
it> and thus did he, for a time, ufe a great 
and defpotic power, to let unbelievers under- 
lland, that it was not want of, but fuperiority 
to all worldly dominion, that made him not 
exert it. But is this then the Saviour ? is this 
the Deliverer ? Shall this obfcure Nazarene com- 
rxmid Ifrael^ and fit on the throne of Da'vid? 
Their proud and difdainful hearts, which were 
petrified with the love and pride of this world, 
were impregnable to the reception of lb mean a 
Benefadtor, and were now enough exafperated 
with benefits to confpire his death. Our Lord 
was fenfible of their defign, and prepared his 
Difcipies for it, by recounting to them now more 
diftindtly what Ihould befal him ; bat Peter 
with an ungrounded refolution, and in a liulli 
of temper, made a fanguine proteftation, that 
though all men were offended in him, yet would 
: - . P 2 ■ ^ nof 
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not he be oiFended. ' It was a great article of 
our . Saviour’s bufinefs in the world, to bring us 
to a fenfe of our inability, without God’s af- 
fiftance, to do any thing great or good ; he 
therefore told Peter, who thought fo well of his 
courage and fidelity, that they would both fail 
him, and even he fliould deny him thrice that 
very night. 

‘ But what heart can conceive, what tongue 
‘ utter the fequel ? Who is that yonder buffetted, 
‘ mocked, and fpurned ? Whom do they drag 
‘ like a felon ? V/hither do they carry my 
‘ Lord, my King, my Saviour, and my God ? 
‘ And will he die to expiate thofe very injuries ? 
‘ See where they have nailed the Lord and Giver 
‘ of life I How his wounds blacken, his body 
‘ writhes, and heart heaves with pity and with 
‘ ' agony ! Oh Almighty Sufferer, look down, 
‘ look down from thy triumphant infamy: Lo 
* he inclines his head to his facred bofom ! 
‘ Hark, he groans ! fee, he expires ! The earth 
‘ trembles, the temple rends, the rocks burfi, 
‘ the dead arife : Which are the quick ? Which 
‘ are the dead ? Sure Nature, ail Nature is de- 
‘ parting with her Creator.’ T 
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— ^ ^ ^is talia fando 

Temperet d lachryrds ? Virg. ^n. 2 . v. 6- 

Who can relate fuch woes without a tear ? 

T he tenth book of Paradife Lojl has a 
greater variety of perfons in it than any 
other in the whole Poem. The Author upon 
the winding up of his adlion introduces all thole 
who had any concern in it j and fliews with great 
beauty the influence which it had upon each 
of them. It is like the laft Adi of a well- 
written Tragedy, in which all who had a part in 
it are generally drawn up before the audience, 
and reprefented under thofe circumllances in 
which the determination of the adion places 
them. 

I lhall therefore confider this book under four 
heads, in relation to the Celeftial, the Infernal, 
the Human, and the Imagmary Perfons, who 
have their refpedive parts allotted in it. 

To begin with the Celeftial Perfons : The 
guardian Angels of Paradife are defcribed as 
returning to Heaven upon the Fall of Man, in 
order to approve their vigilance; their arrival, 
their manner of reception, with the forrow which 
appeared in themfelves, and in thofe Spirits who 
are faid to rejoice at the eonverfion of a finner, 
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arc very finely laid togetlier in the following 
lines. , , ■: 

Up into Heav’n from Paradife in hafte 
Th’ angelic Guards afcended, mute and fad 
For man ; for of his ftate by this they knew : 
Much wond’ring how the fubtie Fiend had ftol’n 
Entrance unfeen. Soon as th’ unwelcome news 
From earth arriv’d at heaven-gate, difpleas’d 
All were who heard ; dim fadnefs did not fpare 
That time Celefiiai vifages ; yet mixt 
With pity, violated not their blifs. 

About the new-arriv’d, in multitudes 
Th’ ^Ethereal people ran, to hear and know 
How all befei : They tow’rds the throne fupreme 
Accountable made hafte, to make appear, 

With righteous plea, their utmoft vigilance, 

A.nd eafily approv’d when the moft High 
Eternal Father, from his fecret cloud 
Amidft, in thunder utter’d thus his voice. 

The fame Divine Perfon, who in the foregoing 
parts of this Poem interceded for our firft 
Parents before their Fall, overthrew tlie rebel 
Angels, and created the World, is now repre- 
fented as defcending to Paradife, and pronouncing 
fentence upon the three Offenders. The cool 
of the evening being a circumftance with which 
Holy Writ introduces this great fcene, it is 
poetically defcribed by our Author, who has 
alfo kept religioufly to the form of words, ip 
w'hich the three feveral fentences were palled 
upon AJam, Eve, and the Serpent. He has 
rather chofen to negled: the numeroufnefs of 
his verfe^ than to deviate from thofe Ipeeehes 
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which are recorded on this great occafion. The 
guilt and confufion of our firif Parents hand- 
ing naked before their Judge, is touched with 
great beauty. Upon the arrival of fin and death 
into the works of the Creation, the Almighty 
is again introduced as fpeaking to his Angels 
that furrounded him. 

See ! with what heat thefe dogs of Hell advance, 
To wafte and havock yonder world, which I 
So fair and good created ; &c. 

The following pafiage is formed upon that 
glorious image in Holy Writ, which compares 
the voice of an innumerable hofi; of Angels, 
uttering hallelujahs, to the voice of mighty 
th underings, or of many waters. 

He ended, and the heav’nly audience loud 
Sung hallelujah, as the found of feas. 

Through multitude that fung : Juft are thy ways, 
Righteous are thy decrees in all thy works. 

Who can extenuate thee ? 

Though the Author in the whole courfe of 
his Poem, and particularly in the book we are 
now examining, has infinite allufions to places 
of Scripture, I have only taken notice in my 
remarks of fuch as are of a poetical nature, 
and which are woven with great beauty into the 
body of the Fable. Of this kind is that pafiTagc 
in the prefent book, where defcribing Sin and 
Death as marching through the works of Nature, 
he adds, 
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• — — —Behind her Death 

Ciofe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his pale horfe— 

Which alludes . to that paiTage in Scripture fo 
Vfonderfuily poetical, and terrifying to the ima- 
gination. ‘ And I looked and behold a pale 
‘ horfe, and his name that fat on him was Death, 

‘ and Hell followed with him : and power was 
‘ given unto them over the fourth part of the 
‘ earth, to kill with fwcrd, and with hunger, 

* and with ficknefs, and with the beafts of the 
' earih.’ Under this firll head of Ceieftial Per- 
fons we muff likewife take notice of the com- 
niand which the Angels received, to produce 
the feveral changes in nature, and fully the 
beauty of the Creation. Accordingly they are 
reprefented as infefting the the ffars and planets 
with malignant influences, weakening the light 
of the fun, bringing down the w'inter into the 
milder regions of nature, planting winds and 
ftcrrns in feveral quarters of the flcy, floring 
tlie clouds witli thunder, and in fhort, pervert- 
ing the whole frame of the Univerfe to the con- 
dition of its criminal inhabitants. As this is a 
noble incident in the Poem, the following lines, 
in which we lee the Angels heaving up the 
earth, and placing it in a different pofture to the " 
fun from what it had before the Fail of Man, 
is conceived with that fublime imagination which 
was fo peculiar to this great Author, 

■ '2)ome 
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Some fay he bid his Angels turn afcance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the fun’s axle ; they with labour pufli’d 
Oblique the centric globe 

We are in the fecond place to confider the 
Infernal Agents under the view which Milton 
has eiven us of them in this book. It is ob- 
ferved by thofe who would fet forth the greatnefs 
of VirgiW plan, that he condudts his reader 
through all the parts of the earth which were 
difeovered in his time, Afric, and Europe 

are the feveral feenes of his Fable. The plan 
oi Miltons Poem is of an infinitely greater ex- 
tent, and fills the mind with many more afto- 
niihing circumftances. Satan, having furrounded 
the earth feven times, departs at length from 
Paradife. We then fee him fleering his courfe 
among the conflellations, and after having tra- 
verfed the v/iioie Creation, purfuing his voyage 
through the Chaos, and entering into his own 
infernal dominions. * 

His firfl appearance in the afiembly of fallen 
Angels, is worked up with circumftances which 
give a delightful furprize to the reader : but 
there is no incident in the whole Poem which 
does this more than the transformation of the 
whole audience, that foEows the account their 
leader gives them of his expedition. The gra- 
dual change of himfelf is deferibed after 

Ovid’s manner, and may vie with any of thofe 
celebrated transform.ations which are looked upon 
as the mofi beautiful parts^^ m Poet’s works. 

Milton 
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Milton never fails of improving his own hints, 
and bellowing the M finilhing touches to every 
incident w'hich is admitted into his Poem. The 
unexpeded Hifs which rifes in this Epifode, the 
dimenfions and bulk of Satan fo much fuperior 
to thofe of the Infernal Spirits who lay under the 
fame transformation, with the annual change 
which they are fuppofed to fuffer, are inftances 
of this kind. The beauty of the didion is very 
remarkable in this whole Epifode, as I have 
obferved in the fixth Paper of thefe remarks the 
c-reat judgment with which it was contrived. 

The parts of Axlam and Eve, or the human 
Perfons, come next under our confideration. 
Miltons art is no where more fhewn than in his 
conduding the parts of thefe our firft Parents. 
The reprefentation he gives of them, without 
falfifying the dory, is wonderfully contrived to 
influence the reader witli pity and compaffion 
towards them. Though Adam involves the 
whole fpecies in mifery, his crime proceeds from 
a weaknefs which every man is inclined to par- 
don and commiferate, as it feems rather the 
frailty of human nature, than of the perfon who 
offended. Every one is apt to excufe a fault 
which he himfelf might have fallen into. It was 
the excels of love for Eve, that ruined Adam, 
and his pofterity. i need not add, that the 
Author is juflified in this particular by many of 
the Fathers, and the mofl: orthodox Writers. 
Milton has by this means filled a great part of 
his Poem with that kind of writing which the 
Ere 7 ich QTdks call the SCender, which is in 
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a particular manner engaging to all forts of 
readers. 

Adam and in the book we are now con- 
fidering, are likewife drawn with fuch fenti- 
ments as do not only intereft the reader in their 
afflidtions, but raife in him the raoft melting 
■paliions of humanity and commiferation. When 
Adam fees the feveral changes in nature pro- 
duced about him, he appears in a diforder of 
mind fuitable to one who had forfeited both his 
innocence and his happineis; he is filled with 
horror, remorfe, delpair ; in the anguifli of his 
heart he expoftulates with his Creator for having 
given him an unaiked exiftence. 

Did I requeft thee, Maker, from my clay 
To mould me Man ? Did I folicit thee 
From darknefs to promote me? or here place 
In this delicious garden ? As my will 
Concurr’d not to my Being, ’twere but right 
And equal to reduce me to my duft, 

Defirous to refign, and render back 
Ail I receiv’d 

He immediately after recovers from his 
prefumption, owns his doom to be juft, and 
begs that tlie death which is threatened him 
piay be inflided on him. 

- T- — r—Why delays 

His hand to execute, what his decree 
Fix’d on this day ? Why do I overlive ? 

Why am I mock’d with death, and lengthen’d oiit 
To deathlefs pain ? how gladly would I meet 
Mortality my fentenpe, and be earth 

Infenfible! 
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Infenfible ! how glad would lay me dovm, 

As in my mother’s lap ! there Ihould I reft 
And fleep fecure j his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears ; no fear of worfe 
To me and to my offspring, would torment me 
With cruel expedation 

This whole Ipeech is full of the like emotion, 
and varied with all thofe fentiments which 
we may fuppofe natural to a mind fo broken 
and dillurbed. I muft not omit that generous 
concern which our firft Father fhews in it for 
his pofterity, and which is fo proper to affed 
the reader. 

— *— — Hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happinefs ! yet well, if here would end 
The mifery, I deferv’d it, and would bear 
My own defervings ; but this will not ferve ; 

All that I eat, or drink, or ftiall beget 
Is propagated curfe. O voice once heard 
Delightfully, ‘ increafe and multiply j ’ 

Now death to hear ! — 

In me all 

Pofterity ftands curft ! Fair patrimony. 

That I muft leave ye, fons ! O were I able 
To wafte it all myfelf, and leave you none ! 

So difinherited, how would you blefs 
Me nov/ your curfe ! Ah why Ihould all mankind. 
For one man’s fault, thus guiltlefs be condemn’d. 
If guiltlefs ? But from me what can proceed 
But ail corrupt ? . — 

Who can afterwards behold the Father of 
mankind extended upon the earth, uttering his 

. midnight 
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midnight complaints, bewailing his exiiience, 
and wifhing for death, without fympathizing 
with him in his diftreis ? 

Thus Adam to himfelf lamented loud. 

Through the ftill night ; not now (as ere man fell) 
Whoifom, and cool, and mild, but with black air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom ; 
Which to his evil confcience reprefented 
All things with double terror. On the ground 
Outftretch’d he lay ; on the cold ground ! and oft 
Curs’d his creation ; Death as oft accus’d 
Of tardy execution — 

The part of E-tv in this book is no lefs paf- 
fionate, and apt to fway the reader in her 
favour. She is reprefented with great tendernefs 
as approaching Adafn., but is fpurned from 
him with a fpirit of upbraiding and indignation, 
conformable to the nature of man, whofe paf- 
fions had now gained the dominion over him. 
The following paffage, wherein fire is defcribed 
as renewing her addreffes to him, with the 
whole fpeech that follows it, have fomething 
in them exquifitely moving and pathetic. 

He added not, and from her turn’d : But Eve 
Not fo repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not flowing. 
And treffes all diforder’d, at his feet 
Fell humble ; and embracing them befought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 

Forfake me not thus, Adam I Witnefs Heav’n 
What love fineere, and rev’rence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended. 
Unhappily deceiv’d 1 Thy fuppiiant 

I 
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I beg, and ciafp thy knees ; bereave me not 
(Whereon I live ! ) thy gentle looks, thy aid. 

Thy counfel in this uttermoft diftrels. 

My only ftrength, and ftay ! Forlorn of thee. 
Whither fliall I betake me, where fublift ? 

While yet we live, (fcarce one ihort hour perhaps) 
Between us two lepthere be peace, &c. 

Adam& reconcilement to her is worked up 
in the fame fpirit of tendernefs. Eve after- 
wards propofes to her hufband, in the blindnefs 
of her defpair, that to prevent their guilt from 
defcending upon polderity they fhould refolve 
to live childiefs ; or, if that could not be done, 
they Ihould feek their own deaths by violent 
methods. As thofe fentiments naturally engage 
the reader to regard the Mother of mankind 
with more than ordinary commiferation, they 
likewife contain a very fine moral. The re- 
-folution of dying to end our miferies, does not 
fliew fuch a degree of magnanimity as a refo- 
iution to bear them, and fubmit to the difpen- 
fations of Providence. 'Our Author has there- 
fore, with great delicacy, reprefented Ew as 
entertaining this thought, and Adam as dif- 
approving it. , 

We are, in the laft place, to confider the 
imaginary Perfons, ov Death Sin^ who adt 
a large part in this book. Such beautiful ex- 
tended allegories are certainly fome of the finefl: 
compofitions of genius j but, as I have before 
obferved, are not agreeable to the nature . of 
an Pleroic Poem. This of Sin and Death is 
very exquifite in its kind, if not confidered as 
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a part of fach a work. The truths contained 
in it are fo clear and open, that I fliall not iofe 
time in explaining them ; but fiiall only obferve, 
that a reader, who knows the ftrength of the 
Engiijh tongue, will be amazed to think how 
the Poet could find fuch apt words and phrafes 
to defcribe the adfions of thofe two imaginary 
Perfons, and particularly in that part where Death 
is exhibited as forming a bridge over the Chaos ; 
a work fuitable to the genius of Milton. 

Since the fubjedl I am upon gives me an 
opportunity of fpeaking more at large of fuch 
■^adowy and imaginaiy Perfons as may he 
introduced into Heroic Poems, I fhall beg leave 
to explain myfelf in a matter which is Curious 
in its kind, and which none of the Critics have 
treated of. It is certain Homer and Virgil are 
full of imaginary Perfons, who are very beau- 
tiful in poetry when they are juft ftrewn, with- 
out being engaged in any feries of adtion. Homer 
indeed reprefents Sleep as a Perfon, and afcribes 
•a flrort part to him in his Tliad ; but we muft 
confider that though we now regard fuch a 
Perfon as entirely fhadowy and unfubftantial, the 
Heathens made ftatues of him, placed him in 
their temples, and looked upon him as a real Deity . 
When Homer makes ufe of other fuch allegorical 
Perfons, it is only in lliort exprefiions, wfoich 
convey an ordinary thought to the mind in the 
moft pleafing manner, and may rather be looked 
upon as poetical phrafes, than allegorical de- 
fcriptions. Inftead of telling us, that men na- 
- turally fiy when they are terrified, he introduces 
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tjie Peifons of Flight and Fear, who, he tells us, 
are infeparable companions, Inftead of faying 
that the ! time was come when Apollo ought to 
have received his recompenfe, he tells us, that 
the Hours brought him his reward. Inffead of 
defcribing the effedts which Miaernsds Mgis pro- 
duced in battle, he tells us, that the brims of 
it were encompaffed by Terror, Rout, Djfccrd, 
Fury, Piifjuit, Majfacre, and Death, m the 
fame figure of fpeaking, he reprefents Via^ as 
following Diomedes-, Difcord as the Mother of 
funerals and mourning ; Feuus as drefled by the 
G'races ; Bellona as wearing Terror and Conjiema- 
tion like a garment. I might give feveral other 
infiances out of Homer, as well as a great many 
out of Virgil. Milton has likewife very often 
madeufe of the fame way of fpeaking, as where 
he tells us, that Victory fat on the right hand of 
the Meffiah when he marched forth againft the 
rebel Angels ; that at the riling of the fufi, the 
Hours unbarred the gates of light ; that Difcord 
w'as the daughter of Sin. Of the fame nature 
are thofe expreilions, where defcribing the fing- 
ing of the nightingale, he adds, ‘ Silen&e was 
‘ pleafed;’ and upon the Meffiah’s bidding peace 
to the Chaos, ‘ Confuf.on heard his voice.’ I 
might add innumerable inftances of our Poet’s 
writing in this beautiful figure. It is plain that 
thefe I have mentioned, in which Perlbns of an 
imaginary nature are introduced, are fuch ^fhort 
allegories as are not defigned to be taken in the 
literal fenfe, but only to convey particular cir- 
cumftances to the reader, after an unufal and 
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entertaining manner. But when fuch Perfons 
are introduced as principal adlors, and engaged 
in a feries of adventures, they take too much 
upon them, and are by no means proper for an 
Heroic Poem, which ought to appear credible 
in its principal parts. I cannot forbear therefore 
thinking that Sin and DecAo are as improper 
Agents in a w'^ork of this nature, as Stre?igth 
and Necejjity m. one of the Tragedies of MfchykiSy 
who reprefented thofe two perfons nailing down 
Frometheus to a rock, for which he has been 
juftly cenfured by the greateft Critics. I do not 
know any imaginary Perfon made ufe of in a 
more foblime manner- of thinking than that in one 
of the Prophets, who defcribing God as deicend- 
ing from Heaven, and vifiting the fins of man- 
kind, adds that dreadfai circumfiance, ‘ Before 
' him went the Pejiilence! It is certain this 
.imaginary Perfon might have been deieribed in 
all her purple fpots. The Fever might have 
marched before her, Fain might have ftood at 
her right hand, Phrenzy on her left, and Death 
in her rear. She might have been introduced 
as gliding do wm from the tail of a comet, or 
darted, upon the earth in a flafh of lightning : 
She might have tainted the atmofphere with her 
breath j the very glaring of her eyes might have 
fcattered infedion. But T believe every reader 
will think, that in fuch fublime %vritings tlte 
mentioning of her, as it is done in Scripture, has 
fomething in it more juft, as well as great, than 
all that the moft fanciful Poet could have beftowed 
upon her in the richnefs of his imagination. L 
VoL. V. Q_ " Monday, 
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Defipere in loco. 

Hor. Od. 12. 1 . 4. V. uk. 

’Tis wifdom’s part fometimes to play the fool. 

C I-I A R L E S Liry attended me the other 
day, and made me a preient of a large 
fiieet of paper, on which is delineated a pave- 
ment in molaic work, lately difcovered at Stunf- 
Jield near E'codjhck. A perfon who has fo much 
the gift of fpeech as Mr. Lilly, and can carry 
on a difcourfe without reply, had great oppor- 
tunity on that occafion to expatiate upon fo fine 
a piece of antiquity. Among other things, I 
remember, he gave me his opinon, which he 
drew from the ornaments of the work, that this 
was the floor of a room dedicated to Mirth and 
Concord. Viewing, this work made my fancy 
run over the many gay exprefllons I have read 
in ancient Authors, which contained invitations 
to lay afide care and anxiety, and give a loofe to, 
~ that pieafing forgetfulnefs wherein men put off 
their charadters of bufinefs, and enjoy their very 
felves. Thefe houi'S were generally pafied in 
rooms adorned for that purpofe, and fet out 
in fuch a manner, as the objedls all around the 
company gladdened their hearts ; which, joined 
to the chearful looks of well chofen and agree- 
able 
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able friends, gave new vigour to the airy, pro- 
duced the latent fire of die modeft, and gave 
grace to the flow humour of the referved. A 
judicious mixture of fuch company, crowned 
with chaplets of flowers, and the whole apart- 
ment glittering with gay lights, cheared with 
a profufion of rofes, artificial falls of water, and 
intervals of foft notes to fongs of love and wine, 
fulpended the cares of human life, and made 
a feftival of mutual kindnefs. Such parties of 
pleafure as thefe, and the reports of the agree- 
able paflages in their jollities, have in all ages 
awakened the dull part of mankind to pretend 
to mirth and good-humour, without capacity for 
fuch entertainments ; for if I may be allowed 
to fay fo, there are an hundred men fit for any 
employment, to one who is capable of paffing 
a night in the company of the firfl: tafle, with- 
out fliocking any member of the fociety, over- 
rating his own part of the converfation, but 
equally receiving and contributing to the plea- 
fure of the whole company. When one con- 
fiders fuch coilefiions of companions in paft 
times, and fuch as one might name in the 
prefent age, with how much Ipieen mufl: a man 
needs refledl upon the aukward gaiety of thofe 
who affed the Frolic with an ill grace ? I have 
a Letter from a correfpondent of mine, who 
defires me to admonifli all loud, mifehievous, 
airy, dull companions, that they are miftaken 
in what they call a Frolic. Irregularity in itfelf 
is not what creates pleafure and mirth ; but to 
fee a man who knows what rule and decency 
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are, delcend from them agreeably in our com- 
pany, is what denominates him a pleafant compa- 
nion. Inilead of that, you find many whofe 
mirth confifts only in doing things which do 
not become them, with a fecret confcioufnefs that 
all the world know they know better : To this 
is always added fomething mifchievous to them- 
felves or others. I have heard of fome very 
merry fellows among whom the Frolic was 
ftarted, and pafled by a great majority, that 
eveiy man fliould immediately draw a tooth j 
after which they have gone in a body and 
finoked a Cobler. The lame company, at an- 
other night, has each man burned his cravat; 
and one perhaps, whofe efiate would bear it, 
has thrown a long wig and laced hat into the 
fame fire. Thus they have jelled themfelvea 
■fiiark naked, and ran into the fcreets, and frighted 
women very fuccefsfully. There is no inha- 
bitant of any Handing in Covent-Garden, but 
can tell you a hundred good-humours, where 
people have come off with little bloodllied, and 
yet fcowred all the witty hours of the night. 
I know a Gentleman that has feveral wounds 
in the head by watch-poles, and has been thrice 
run through the body to carry on a good jell: : 
He is very old for a man of fo much good- 
humour; but to tliis day he is feldom merry, 
but he has occafion to be valiant at the fame 
time. But by the favour of tliefe Gentlemen, 
I am humbly of opinion, that a man may be 
a very witty man, and never offend one ftatute 
of this kingdom, not excepting even that of 
ffabbing. The 
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The writers of Plays have what they call 
unity of time and place to give a juftnefs to 
their reprefentation ; and it would not be amifs 
if all who pretend to be companionSj would 
confine their actions to the place of meeting : 
For a Frolic carried farther may be better per- 
formed by other animals than men. It is not 
to rid much ground, or do much mifehief, that 
fiiould denominate a pleafant fellow ; but that 
is truly Frolic Vv'hich is the play of the mind, 
and confifts of various and unforced failles of 
imagination. Feftivity of fpirit is a very uncom- 
mon talent, and mufi: proceed from an aflemblage 
of agreeable qualities in the fame perfon. There 
are fome few whom I think peculiarly happy in 
it; but it is a talent one cannot name in a 
man, efpecially when one coiifiders that it is 
never very graceful but where it is regarded by ' 
him wdio poil'elTes it in the fecond place. The 
bell man that I know of for heightening the 
revel-gaiety of a company, is Eajicourt^ whofe 
jovial humour diftufes itlelf from the highell 
perfon at an entertainment to the meanefi; weaker. 
Merry tales, accompanied with apt geftures and 
lively reprefentations of drcumftances and per- 
fons, beguile the graved: mind into a confent 
to be as humorous as himfelf. Add to this, 
that when a man is in his good graces, he has 
a mimicry that does not debafe the perfon he 
reprefents ; but which, taking from the gravity 
of the charadler, adds to die agreeablenefs of 
it. This pleafant fellow gives one feme idea 
of the ancient Pantomime, who is faid to have 

given 
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given the audience, in dumb-fhow, an exad: 
idea of any charadter or paffion, or an intelligible 
relation of any public occurrence, with no other 
expreflion than that of his looks and geftures. 
If all, who have been obliged to thefe talents 
in Eajlccurt^ will be at Love for Love to-morrow 
night, they will but pay him what they owe 
him, at fo eafy a rate as being prefent at a 
play which no body would omit feeing, that 
had, or had not ever feen it before. 
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'Lorva leana lupum feq^uitur, lupus ipfe capellam j 
Florentem cptifuni fequitur lafciva capslla. 

Virg. Ed. 6. V. 63. 

The greedy llonefs the wolf purfues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browze. 

D E. Y b E N. 

A S we were at the Club lafl: night, I ob- 
ferved my old friend Sir Roger, contrary 
to his iifual cuftom, fat very filent, and inftead 
of minding what was faid by the company, was 
whiffling to himfelf in a very thoughtful mood, 
and playing with a cork. I jogged Sir Andrew 
Freeport who fat between us ; and as we 
were both obferving him, we faw the Knight 
flrake his head, and heard him fay, to himfelf, 
r A fooliffl woman, I cannot believe it.’ Sir 
An drew gave him a gentle pat upon the 

flioulder, 
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fhoulder, and offered to lay him a bottle of 
wine that he was thinking of the widow. My 
old friend ftarted, and recovering cut of Ids 
brown ftudy, told Sir Andrew that once in 
his life he had been in the right. In fliort, 
after feme little hefitation, Sir Roger told us 
in the fulnefs of his heart that he had juft 
received a letter from his Steward, which ac- 
quainted him that his old rival, and antagonift 
in the country, Sir David Dundrum^ had been 
making a vifit to the wddow. However, fays 
Sir Roger, I can never think that flie will 
have a man that is half a year older than I 
am, and a noted republican into the bargain. 

Will Honeycomb, who looks upon love 
as his particular province, interrupting our friend 
with a janty laugh ; I thought, Knight, fays 
he, thou hadft lived long enough in the world, 
not to pin thy happinefs upon one that is a 
woman and a widow. I think that without 
vanity I may pretend to know as much of the 
. female world as any man in Great Britain^ 
though the chief of my knowdedge confifts in 
this, that they arc not to be known. Will 
immediately, with his ufual fluency, rambled 
into an account of his own am.ours. I am 
now, fays he, upon the verge of fifty, (though by 
the way we all knew that he was turned of three- 
fcore.) You may eafily guefs, continued Will, 
that I have not lived fo long in the world with- 
out having had fome thoughts of fettling in it, 
as the phrafe is. To tell you truly, I have 

feveral 
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feveral times tried my fortune that way, though 
I cannot much boaft of my fuccefs. 

I made my firft addreffes to a young Lady in. 
the country 5 but when I thought things pretty 
well drawing to a concluiionj her father iiappen- 
ing to hear that I had formerly boarded with 
a Surgeon, the old Put forbid me his houfe, 
and within a fortnight after married his daugh- 
ter to a fox-hunter in the neighbourhood. 

I made my next application to a Widow, 
and attacked her fo briildy, tliat I thought my- 
feii' within a fortnight of her. As I waited 
upon her one morning, the told me, that (he 
intended to keep her ready money and jointure 
in her own hand, and defired me to call upon 
her Attorney in Licns-Inn, who would adjuft 
with me what it v/as proper for me to add to 
it. I was lb rebuffed by this overture, that I 
never inquired either for her or her Attorney 
aftei-wards, 

A few months after I addreffed myfelf to a 
young Lady, v/ho was an only daughter, and 
of a good family : I danced with her at feveral 
balls, fqueezed her by the hand, faid foft things 
to her, and in fliort made no doubt of her heart j 
and though my fortune was not equal to hers, 

I was in hopes that her fond father would not 
deny her the man {he had fixed her affedtions 
upon. . But as I went one day to the houfe in 
order to break the matter to him, I found the 
whole family in confuficn, and heard to my 
uiiipeakable lurpriie, that !^Iifs ^jenny v/as that 
very morning run away with the Butler, 
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I then courted a fecond Widow, and am at 
a lofs to this day how I came to mifs her, 
for fire had often commended my perfon and 
behaviour. Her maid indeed told me one day, 
that her miftrefs had faid fhe never faw a- Gen- 
tleman with fuch a fpindle pair of legs as Mr. 
Honeycomb-. 

After this I laid fiege to four Heireffes fuc- 
ceffively, and being a handfom young dog in 
thofe days, quickly made a breach in their hearts ; 
but I do not know how it came to pafs, though 
I feldom failed of getting the daughters confent, 
I could never in my life get the old people 
on my fide. 

I could give you an account of a thoufand 
other unfuccefsful attempts, particularly of one 
which I made fome years lince upon an old 
woman, whom I had certainly borne away with 
dying colours, if her relations had not come 
pouring in to her affiftance from all parts of 
England-, nay, I believe I fhould have got her 
at 1 aft,, had not fhe been canned off by a hard 
froft. 

As W I L l’s tranfitions are extremely quick, 
he turned from Sir Roger, and applying him-: 
felf to me, told me there was a pafiage in thes 
book I had confidered laft Saturday, which de- 
■ferve to be writ in letters of gold; and taking- 
out a pocket Milton, read the following lines, 
which are part of one of Adani^ fpeeches to 
Eve after the Fall, 
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———Oh ! why did God, 

Creator wife ! that peopled higheft Heav’n 
With Spirits mafculine, create at laft 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of Nature ? and not fill the world at once 
With men, as Angels, without feminine ? 

Or find fome other way to generate 
Mankind ? This mifchief had not then befail’n. 
And more that fhall befall, innumerable 
Difturbances on earth through female fnares. 

And ftrait conjundlion with this Sex : for either 
He never lhall find out fit mate ; but fuch 
As fome misfortune brings him, or miftakc ; 

Or, whom he wilhes moft, fhall feldom gain 
Through her perverfenefs ; but fliall fee her gain'd 
By a far worfe : or if ihe love, withheld 
By parents or his happieft choice too late 
Shall meet already link’d, and wedlock-bound 
To a fell adverfary, his hate or fhame 5 
Which infinite calamity fhall caufe 
To human life, and houfhold peace confound. 

Sir Roger liftened to this paffage with great 
attention, and defiring Mr. Honeycomb to fold 
down a leaf at the place, and lend him his 
book, the Knight put it up in his pocket, and 
told us that he would read over thofe verfes again 
before he went to bed. X 
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^ — Be paupertate tacmtes 

Plus pofcente ferent Hor. Epifl. 17. i. i. v. 43. 

The man that’s filent, nor proclaims his want. 

Gets more than him that makes a loud complaint. 

Creech. 

I H A VE nothing to do with thebufinefs of this 
day, any farther than affixing the piece of 
Latin on the head of my Paper ; which I think 
a motto not unfuitable, fince if ffience of our 
poverty is a recommendation, ffiil more com- 
mendable is his modelly who conceals it by 
a decent drefs. 

Mr. Spec tat o r, 

‘ '"T^Here is an evil under the fun which has 
‘ not yet come within your Ipeculation, 

‘ and is, the cenfure, difefteem, and contempt 
' w'hich fome young fellows meet with from 
‘ particular perfons, for the reafonable methods 
‘ they take to avoid them in general. This is 
‘ by appearing in a better drefs, than may feem 
‘ to a relation regularly conliilent with a fmall 
‘ fortune ; and therefore may occafion a judg- 
‘ ment of a fuitable extravagance in other par- 
‘ ticLilars : But the difad vantage with wliich the 
‘ man of narrow circumftances ads and fpeaks, 

■ ■■ V / ‘ is. 
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‘ is fo feelingly fet forth in a little book called 
‘ the Chrijlian Hero, that the appearing to be 

* otherwife is not only pardonable but neceffary. 
‘ Every one knows the hurry of concliifions that 
‘ are made in contempt of a perfon that appears 
‘ to be calamitous, which makes it very ex- 
‘ cufable to prepare one’s felf for the company 
‘ of thofe that are of a fuperior quality and 
‘ fortune, by appearing to be in a better con- 
‘ dition than one is, fo far as fuch appearance 
‘ dr ail not make us really of worfe. 

‘ It is a juftice due to the charadter of one 
‘ who fuffers hard reflexions from any particular 
‘ perfon on this account, that fuch perfons would 
‘ inquire into his manner of Ipending his timej 
‘ of Vvhich, though no further information can 

* be had than that he remains fo many hours 
‘ in his chaiiiber, yet if this is cleared, to ima- 
‘ gine that a reafonable creature wrung with 
‘ a narrow fortune does not make the bell ufe 
‘ of this retirement, would be a conclufion ex- 
‘ tremely uncharitable. From what has, or 
‘ will be faid, I hope no confequence can be ex- 
‘ torted, implying, that I would have any young 
‘ fello^v ibend more time than the common 
‘ ieiihre which his ftudies require, or more 
‘ money than his fortune or allowance may 
‘ admit of, in the purfuit of an acquaintance 
‘ with his betters : For as to his time, the 
‘ grofs of that ought to be facred to more fub- 
‘ llantial acquifitions j for each irrevocable mo- 
‘ ment of which he ought to believe he ftands 
‘ religioufly accountabk. And as to his drefs. 
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‘'I £hali engage myfeif no further than in the 
‘ modefl defence of two plain fuits a year : 

‘ For, being perfedtly fatisfied in Eutrapelui^ 

‘ contrivance of making a Mohoc of a man, 

‘ by prefenting him with laced and embroidered 
‘ fuits, I would by no means be thought to 
‘ controvert the conceit, by infinuating the ad- 
‘ vantages of foppery. It is an alTertion which 
‘ admits of much proof, that a ftranger of 
‘ tolerable fenfe dreffed like a Gentleman, will 
‘ be better received by thofe of quality above 
‘ him, than one of much better parts, whofe 
‘ drefs is regulated by the rigid notions of 
‘ frugality. A man’s appearance falls within 
‘ the cenfure of every one that fees him j 
‘ his parts and learning very few are judges 
‘ of 5 and even upon thefe few, they cannot 
‘ at firfi; be well intruded ; for policy and good- 
‘ breeding will counfel him to be referved 
‘ among ftrangers, and to fupport himfelf only 
' by the common fpirit of converfation. In- 
‘ deed among the injudicious, the w'^ords deli- 
^ cacy, idiom, fine images, ftrudture of periods, 

‘ genius, fire, and the reft, made ufe of with 
‘ a frugal and comely gravity, will maintain 
‘ the figure of immenfe reading, and the depth 
‘ of criticifm. 

‘ All Gentlemen of fortune, at leaft the young 
* and middle-aged, are apt to pride themfelves 
‘ a little too much upon their drefs, and confe- 
‘ quently to value others in fome meafure upon 
' the fame confideration. With what confufion is 
' a man of figure obliged to return the civilities 

* of 
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‘ of the hat to a perfon whofe air and attire 
‘ hardly intitle him to it ? For whom never- 
‘ theieis the other has a particular efteem, though 

* he is alhamed to have it challenged in fo 
‘ public a manner. It muft be allowed, that 
‘ any young fellow that afFedfcs to drefs and 
‘ appear genteeliyi might with artificial manage- 
‘ ment fave ten pounds a year ; as inftead of 
‘ fine holland he might mourn in fackcloth, 

* and in other particulars be proportionably 

* fliabby : But of what fervice would this fum 

* be to avert any misfortune, whilft it would 
‘ leave him deferted by the little good acquaint- 
‘ ance he has, and prevent his gaining any 
‘ other ? As the appearance of an eafy fortune 

* is neceffary towards making one, I do not 
know but it might be of advantage fometimes 

* to throw into one’s difcourfe certain excla- 
‘ mations upon Bank-Stock, and to fiiew a mar- 
' vellous furpriie upon its fail, as well as the 
‘ moft affedled triumph upon its rife. The 

* veneration and refped: which the pradlice of 
‘ all ages has preferved to appearances, with- 
‘ out doubt fiiggefted to our Tradefmen that 
‘ wife and politic cufiom, to apply and recom- 
‘ mend thetnfelves to the public by all thofe 
V decorations upon their fign-pofts and lioufes, 

* which the moil eminent hands in the neigh- 

* bourhood can furnilli them with. What can 
‘ be more attraflive to a man of letters, than 
‘ that immenfe erudition of all ages and lan- 
' guages, which a Ikilful Eookfeiler, in con- 
‘ jurktica with a Painter, lhail image upon 

‘his 
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‘ his column and the extremities of his fliop? 

‘ The fame fpirit of maintaining a handfom 
‘ appearance reigns among the grave and folid 
‘ Apprentices of the Law (here I could be 
particularly dull in proving the word Ap- 
‘ prentice to be fignificant of a Barrifter) and 
you may eafily diftinguilh who has mold lately 
‘ made his pretenfions to bufinefs, by the wliiteft 
‘ and moft ornamental frame of his window ; 

‘ If indeed the chamber is a ground-room, and 
‘ has rails before it, the finery is of neceflity 
‘ more extended, and the pomp of bufinefs 
‘ better maintained. And what can be a greater 
‘ indication of the dignity of Drefs, than that 
‘ burdenfom finery which is the regular habit 

* of our Judges, Nobles, and Biflrops, with 
‘ which upon certain days we fee them in- 

* cumbered ? And though it may be faid, this 
‘ is awful, and neceflary for the dignity of the 
‘ ftate, yet the wifeft of them have been re- 
‘ markable, before they arrived at their preient 
‘ ftations, for being “ very well drelTed perfons.” 

‘ As to my own part, I am near thirty; and 
‘ fince I left fchooi have not been idle, which 
‘ is a modern phrafe for having fludied hard. 

‘ I brought oft' a clean fyftem of moral phi- 
‘ lofophy, and a tolerable jargon of metaphifics 
‘ from the Univerfity ; fince that, I have been 
‘ engaged in the clearing part of the perplexed 
‘ ftile and matter of the law, which fo here- 
‘ ditarily defcends to all its profelTors. To all 
‘ which fevere ftudies I have thrown in, at pro- 


per interims, the pretty kani 
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‘ Notwitliftanding v^^hich, I am what Bhakefpeare 
‘ calls “ a fellow of no mark or likelihood f’ 
‘ which makes me underftand the more fully, 
‘ that fince the regular methods of making 
‘ friends and a fortune by the mere force of 
‘ a profeffion is fo very flow and uncertain, a 
' man fhould take all reafonable opportunities, 
* by enlarging a good acquaintance, to court 
‘ that time and chance which is faid to happen 
‘ to every man. T 
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iTartaream intendit vocem, qjid protinlis omnis 
Contremiiit domus — — - Virg. JEn, 7. v. 514* 

The blaft Tartarean fpreads its notes around ; 

The houfe allonifh’d trembles at the found. 

I H A V E lately received the following Letter 
from a country Gentleman. 

Mr, Spec tat or, 

‘ H E night before I left London I went to 
* fee a Play, called The Humourous Lieu- 
* tenants Upon the rifing of the curtain I was 
* very much furprifed with the great confort of 
' Cat-calls which was exhibited that evening 5 
‘ and began to think with myfelf that , ! had 
f made a miflake, and gone to a Mufic-meeting 

‘ inftead 
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^ inftead of the Play-houfe. It appeared indeed a 
‘ little odd to me to fee fo many perfons of C^ality 
‘ of both Sexes alTembled together at a kind of 
‘ caterwawiing ; for I cannot look upon that per- 
^ formance to have been any thing better, what- 
‘ ever the Muhcians themfelves might think of 
‘ it. As I had no acquaintance in the houfe to 
‘ aik queftions of, and was forced to go out of 
f town early the next morning, I could not 
learn the fecret of this matter. What I would 
^ therefore defire of you, is, to give rne fome 
‘ account of this ftrange infixument which I 
‘ found the company called a Gat-call ; and par- 
' ticularly to let me know whether it be a 
‘ piece of mufic lately come from Italy, For 
‘ my own part, to be free with you, I would 
' rather hear an EngUJh fiddle : though I durft 
‘ not fhew my diflike whilft-I w^as in the Play- 
‘ houfe, it being my chance to fit the very next 
‘ man to one of the performers. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moil; affedlionate 

friend and fervant, 
yohn Shallow, 

in compliance with ’Squire Shallows requeftj 
i defign this Paper as a differtation upon ths 
Cat-call. In order to make myfelf a matter of 
the fubjea, I purchafed one the beginning of 
laft week, though not without great difficulty* 
being informed at two or three toy-£hops that 
V o L. V. R 
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the Players had lately bought them all up. I 
have fince confulted many learned Antiquaries 
in relation to its original, and find them very 
much divided among themfelves upon that par- 
ticular. A fellow of the Royal Society, v/ho is 
my good friend, and a great proficient in the 
mathematical part of mufic, concludes from the 
fimplicity of its make, and the uniformity of its 
found, that the Cat-call is older than anv of the 
inventions of Jiihal. He obferves very well, 
that mufical inftruments took their firft rife 
from the notes of birds, and other melodious 
animals; and what, fays he, was more natural 
than for the firft ages of mankind to imitate 
the voice of a cat that lived under the fame 
roof with them ? He added, that the cat had 
contributed more to harmony than any other 
animal; as we are not only beholden to her 
for this wind-inftrument, but for our ftring- 
mufic in general. 

Another Virtuofo of my acquaintance will not 
allow the Cat-call to be older than Phejpis, and 
is apt to think it appeared in the world foon 
after the ancient comedy; for which reafon it 
has ftili a place in our dramatic entertainments. 
Nor muft I here omit what a very curious 
Gentleman, who is lately returned from his 
travels, has more than once aflured me, namely, 
that there was lately dug up at the ftatue 
of a Momus, who holds an inftrument in his 
right-hand very much refembling our modern 
Cat-call. 


There 
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There are others who afcribe this invention 
to Orpheus, and look upon the Cat-call to be one 
of thofe inftruments which that famous Mufician 
made ufe of to draw the beafts about him. 
It is certain, that the rolling of a cat does not 
call together a greater audience of that fpecies 
than this inllrument, if dexteroufly played upon 
in proper time and place. 

But notwithllanding thefe various and learned 
conjedtures, I cannot forbear thinking that the 
Cal-Call is originally a piece of Englijh mufic. 
Its" refemblance to the voice of ibme of our 
Britijh fongflers, as well as the ule of it, which 
is peculiar to our nation, confirms me in this 
opinion. It has at lead received great improve- 
ments among us, whether we confider the in- 
drument itfeif, or thole feveral quavers and 
graces Vv^hich are thrown into the playing of it. 
Every one might be fenlible of this, who heard 
that remarkable over-grown Cat-call v.'hich was 
placed in the centre of the pit, and prefided 
over all the reft at the celebrated performance 
lately exibited in Drury-Lane^ 

Having faid thus much concerning the original 
of the Cat-call, we are in the next place to 
confider the ufe of it. The Cat-call exerts itfeif 
to moft advantage in the Britijh Theatre: It 
very much improves the found of nonfenfe, and 
often goes along with the voice of the Adlor 
who pronounces it, as the violin or harplichord,_ 
accompanies the Italian Recitativo. 

it has often fupplied the place of the ancient 
Chorus, in the words of Mr.*** In Ihort, a 
R 2 bad 
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bad Poet has as great an antipathy to a Cat-callj 
as many people have to a real cat. 

Mr. Collier, in his, ingenious Effay upon Mulic, 
has the following paffage : 

‘ I believe it is poffible to invent an Inftru- 
‘ ment that fhall have a quite contrary eifedt 
‘ to tbofe martial ones now in life: An In- 
‘ ftrument that {hall fink the fpirits, and iliake 
‘ the nerves, and curdle the blood, and inlpire 
‘ deipair, and cowardiie and confiernation, at 
‘ a furprifing rate. It is probable the roaring 
‘ of lions, the warbling of cats and fcritch- 
‘ owls, together with a mixture of the howling 
‘ of dogs, iudiciouily imitated and compounded, 
‘ might go a great way in this invention. Whe- 
‘ ther fuch anti-mufic as this might not be of 
‘ fervice in a camp, I fliali leave to the military 
® men to confier.’ 

What this learned Gentleman fuppofes in 
{peculation, I have known adluaily verified in 
pradlice. The Gat-call has {truck a damp into 
Generals, and frighted Heroes off the ftage. At 
the firft found of it I have feen a crowned head 
tremble, and a Princefs fall into fits. The Hii- 
mouroiis Lieutenant himfeif could not Itand it j 
nay, I am told tliat even Alma?2Zor looked like 
a moufe, and trembled at the voice of this ter- 
rifying inflrument. 

As it is of' a dramatic nature, and peculiarly 
appropriated to the ftage, I can by no means 
approve the thought of that angry Lover, 
who, after an unfuccefsful purfuit of feme 

years. 
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years, took leave of his miftrefs in a ferenade 
of Gat-calls. ■ 

I muft conclude this Paper with the account 
I have lately received of an ingenious artift, 
who has long ftudied this inftrument, and is 
very well verfed in all the rules of the drama. 
He teaches to play on it by book, and to ex- 
prefs by it the whole art of criticifm. He has 
his bafe and his treble Cat-call; the former for 
tragedy, the latter for comedy ; only in tragi- 
comedies they may both play together in con- 
fort. He has a particular fqueak to denote the 
violation of each of the unities, and has different 
founds to fhew whether he aims at the Poet 
or the Player. In fhort, he teaches the fmut- 
note, the fuftian-note, the ftupid-note, and has 
compofed a kind of air that may ferve as an 
ad-tune to an incorrigible play, and which takes 
in the whole compafs of the Cat-call. L 
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Ldudibus arguitur vini vinofus——' 

Hor. Ep. 19. 1. I. V. 6. 

The man, who praifes drinking, Hands from thence 
Convidt a fot on his own evidence. 

Mr. Spectator, ‘Temple, Apr. 24. 

' OFveral of my friends were this morning got 
‘ k3 together over a difh of tea in very good 

* health, though we had celebrated yefterday 

* with more glafles than we could have dif- 
‘ penfed with, had we not been beholden to 
‘ Brooke and Hellier. In gratitude therefore to 
‘ thofe good cittzens, I am, in the name of 
‘ the company, to accufe you of great negli- 

* gence in over-looking their merit, who have 
‘ imported true and generous wine, and taken 
‘ care that it Ihould not be adulterated by the 
‘ retailers before it comes to the tables of private 
‘ families, or the clubs of honeft fellows. I can- 
‘ not imagine how a Spectator can be 
^ fuppofed to do his duty, without frequent 
‘ refumption of fuch fabjeds as concern our 
‘ health,, the firft thing to be regarded, if we 
‘ have a mind to relifh any tiling elfe. It 
‘ would tlierefore very well become your fpec- 
‘ tatorial vigilance, to give it in orders to your 

* ©fScer for iafpcding figns, that in his march 

‘he 
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' he would look into the itinerants who deal 
' in proviiions, and inquire where they buy their 
‘ feveral wares. Ever lince the deceafe of Cully- 
'• MiiUy-Puff' of agreeable and noify memory, 

‘ I cannot fay I have obferved any thing fold 
‘ in carts, or carried by horfe or afs, or in fine, 

® in any moving market, which is not periflied 
‘ or putrified j w'itnefs the wheel-barrows of 
‘ rotten raifins, almonds, figs, and currants, 

‘ which you fee vended by a Merchant drefied 
‘ in a fecond-hand fuit of a foot-foldier. You 
fhould confider that a child may be poifoned 
‘ for the worth of a farthing ; but except his 
‘ poor parents fend to one certain dodor in town, 

^ they can have no advice for him under a 
‘ guinea. When poifons are thus cheap, and 
‘ medicines thus dear, how can you be neg- 
‘ ligent in infpeding what we eat and drink, 

‘ or take no notice of fuch as the above-men- 
‘ tioned citizens, who have been fo ferviceable 
‘ to us of late in that particular ? It was a cuf- 
‘ tom among the old Romans, to do him par- 
‘ ticular honours who had faved the life of a 
‘ citizen 5 how much more does the world owe 
« to thofe who prevent the death of multitudes ? 
‘ As tliefe men deferve well of your office, fo 
‘ fuch as ad to the detriment of our health, 
* you ought to reprefent to themfelves and their 
‘ fellow-fubjeds in the colours which they de- 
‘ ferve to wear. I think it would be for the 
‘ public good, that all who vend wines fhould 
^ be under oaths in that behalf. The chairrnan 
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*'• at a quarter feffions fhould inform the countr}?, 
‘ that the vintner, who mixes v/ine to his cuf- 
‘ ftomers, fhall (upon proof that the drinker 
' thereof died within a year and a day after 
‘ taking it) be deemed guilty of wilful murder, 
‘ and the jury fhall be inilruded to inquire and 

* prefent fuch delinquents accordingly. It is no 

* mitigation of the crime, nor will it be con- 
‘ ceived that it can be brought in chance-medley 

* or man-daughter, upon proof that it fhall ap- 

* pear wine joined to wine, or right Hereford- 

* Jkire poured into Port 0 Port ; but his felling 
‘ it for one thing, knowing it to be another, 
‘ muft juftly bear the aforefaid guilt of wilful 

* murder; For that he, the faid Vintner, did 
‘ an unlawful ad willingly in the falfe mixture, 

* and is therefore with equity liable to all the 

* pains to which a man would be, if it were 

* proved he defigned only to run a man through 

* the arm, whom he whipped through the lungs. 

* This is my third year at the Temple, and this 
‘ is or fhould be lawn An ill intention well 
^ proved fhould meet with no alleviation, becaufe 
‘ it out-ran itfelf. There cannot be too great 

* feverity ufed againfl the injuftice as well as 
^ cruelty of thofe who play with mens lives, 

* by preparing liquors, w^hofe nature, for ought 

* they know, may be noxious when mixed, 
' though innocent W’-hen apart ; And Brooke znh 

Hellier, vv\io have infured our fafety at our 
' meals, and driven jealoufy from our cups in 
^ converfatior;, deferve the cufloni and thanks of 
. ' the 
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‘ the whole town ; and it is your duty to remind 
' them of the obligation. 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble fervant, 

Tom Pottle. 

Mr. Spectator, 

* ¥ Am a perfon who was long immured in 
‘ a college, read much, faw little; fo that 
‘ I knew no more of the world than what a 
‘ ledure or view of the map taught me. By 
‘ this means I improved in my ftudy, but be- 
‘ came unpleafant in converfation. By con- 
‘ verfing generally with the dead, I grew almoft 
‘ unfit for the fociety of the living; fo by a 
‘ long confinement I contraded an ungainly 
‘ averfion to converfation, and ever difcourfed 
‘ with pain to myfelf, and little entertainment 
^ to others. At laft I was in fome meafure 
‘ made fenfible of my failing, and the mortifi- 
' cation of never being fpoke to, or fpeaking, 
' unlefs the difcourfe ran upon books, put me 
‘ upon forcing myfelf amongfi: men. I immedi- 
‘ ately affeded the . politeft company, by the^ 
' frequent ufe of which I hoped to wear off 
‘ the ruft I had contraded ; but by an uncouth 
' imitation of men ufed to ad in public, I got 
‘ no further than to difcover I had a mind to 
' appear a finer thing than I really was. 

‘ Such I was, and fuch was my condition, 
' when I became an ardent Loyer^ andpaffionate 

'admirer 
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of the beauteous Belinda : Then it was that 
I really began to improve. This paffion 
changed all my fears and diffidences in my 
general behaviour to the foie concern of 
pleaiing her. I had not now to Jiudy the 
adion of a Gentleman ; but love pofleffing 
all my thoughts, made me truly be the 
thing I had a mind to appear. My thoughts 
grew free and generous, and the ambition to 
be agi'eeable to her I admired, produced in 
my carriage a faint fimilitude of that dif- 
engaged manner of my Belinda. The way 
we are in at prefent is, that ffie fees my 
paffion, and fees I at prefent forbear fpeaking 
of it through prudential regards. This re- 
fped to her ffie returns with much civility, 
and makes my value for her as little a mif- 
fortune to me as is conliftent with difcretion. 
She fings very charmingly, and is readier to 
do fo at my requeft, becaufe ffie knows I love 
her: She will dance with me rather than an- 
other for the fame reafon. My fortune muft: 
alter from what it is, before I can fpeak my 
heart to her ; and her circumftances are not 
confiderable enough to make up for the nar- 
rownefs of mine. But I write to you now, 
only to give you the charader of Belinda^ 
as a woman that has addrefs enough to de- 
monftrate a gratitude to her Lover, without 
giving him hopes of fuccefs in his paffion. 
Belinda has from a great wit, governed by 
as great prudence, and both adorned with 
innocence, the happinefs of always being ready 
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* to difcover her real thoughts. She has many of 
‘ us, who are now her admirers ; but her treat- 
‘ ment of us is fo juft and proportioned to our 
‘ merit towards her, and what we are in our- 
‘ felves, that I proteft to you, I have neither 
‘ jealoufy nor hatred toward rny rivals. Such 
‘ is her goodnefs, and the acknowledgment of 
‘ every man who admires her, that he thinks 
‘ he ought to believe flie will take him who beft 
‘ deferves her. I will not fay that this peace 
‘ among us is not owing to felf-love, which 
‘ prompts each to think himfelf the l3eft de- 
‘ ferver : I think there is fomething uncommon 
‘ and worthy of imitation in this Lady’s cha- 
‘ rafter. If you will pleafe to print my Letter, 
‘ you will oblige the little fraternity of happy 
‘ rivals, and in a more particular manner, 

• Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

X Cymon. 
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— Crudelis uhigtie 

LtdhiSy ubigue favor ^ & flurima Mortis imago. 

Virg. 2. V. 368« 

; All parts refoiind with tumults, plaints, and fears^ 
And grifly Death in llindry fhapes appears. 

D R Y B E isr« 

/T I L TO N has (hewn a wonderful art 

AWA defcribing that variety of paffions, 
which arife in our firil Parents upon the breach 
of the commandment that had been given them. 
We fee them gradually paffing from the triumph 
of their guilt through remorfe, fhame, defpairj 
contrition, prayer and hope, to a perfedt and 
complete repentance. At the end of the tenth 
book they are reprefented as proftrating them- 
feives upon the ground, and watering the earth 
with their tears ; To which the Poet joins this 
beautiful circumftance, that they offered up their 
penitential prayers, on the very place where 
their Judge appeared tp them w'hen he pro-^ 
nounced their fentence, 

They forthwith to the place 

Repairing where he judg’d them, proftrate fell 
Before him reverent, and both confefs’d 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg’d, with tears 
_ ¥/atering the ground- — . , 

There 
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There is a beauty of the fame kind in a Tra- 
gedy of Sophocles, where Oedipus, after having 
put out his own eyes, inftead of breaking his 
neck from the palace battlements (which fur- 
niihes fo elegant an entertainment for our Engiifb 
audience) delires that he may be conducted 'to 
mount Ckhieron, in order to end ’his life in that 
very place where he was espofed. in his infancy, 
and where he Ihould then have died, had 
the will of his parents been executed. 

As the Author never fails to give a poetical 
turn to his fentiments, he defcribes in the be- 
ginning of this book the acceptance which thefe 
their prayers met with, in a iliort allegory, 
formed upon that beautiful palfage in Holy Writ ; 

‘ And another i^ngel came and flood at the 
‘ altar, having a golden cenfer ^ and there was 
‘ given unto him much incenfe, that he fliould 
‘ offer it with the prayers of all Saints upon the 
‘ golden altar, which was before the throne: 

‘ And the fmoke of the incenfe, which came 
‘ with the prayers of the Saints, afcended up 
‘ before God. 

— To Heav’n their pray’rs 

Flew up, nor mifs’d the way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruftrate ; in they pafs’d 
Dimenlionlefs through heav’nly doors, then clad 
With incenfe, where the golden altar fum’d, 

By their great Interceffor, came in fight 
Before the father’s throne' 

We have the fame thought expreffed a fecond 
time in the intercefBon of the Adelfiah, w 
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is conceived in very empbatical fentiments and 
expreffions. 

Among the poetical parts of Scripturej which 
Milton has fo finely wrought into this part of 
his narration, I mull: not omit that wherein 
Ezekiel, ipeaking of the Angels who appeared 
to him in a vifion, adds, that ‘ every one had 

* four faces, and that their whole bodies, and 

* their backs, and their hands, and their wings, 

* were full of eyes round about. 

The Cohort bright 

Of watchful Cherubini, four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus., all their fhape 
Spangled with eyes-— — 

The alTembling of all the Angels of Heaven 
to hear the folemn decree palled upon man, is 
reprefented in very lively ideas.. The Almighty 
is here defcribed as remembering mercy in the 
midft of judgment, and commanding Michael to 
deliver his meffage in the mildell terms, left the 
ipirit of man, v/hich was already broken with 
the fenfe of his guilt and mifery, Ihould fail 
before him. 

Yet left they faint 

At the fad fentence rigoroully urg’d. 

For I behold them foftned, and with tears 
Bewailing their excefs, all terror hide. 

The conference of Adam and Eve is full of 
moving fentiments. Upon their going abroad 
after the melancholy night which they had 

■ paired 
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paffed together, they difcover the lion and the 
eagle purfuing each of them their prey towards 
the eaftern gates of Paradife. There is a double 
beauty in this incident, not only as it prefents 
great and juft omens, which are always agree- 
able in poetiy, but as it exprefies that enmity 
which was now produced in the animal creation. 
The Poet to Ihew the like changes in Nature, as 
well as to grace his Fable wdth a noble prodigy, 
reprefents the fun in an eclipfe, This particular 
incident has like wife a line effedt upon the 
imagination of the reader, in regard to what 
follows ; for at the lame time that the fun is 
under an eclipfe, a bright cloud defcends in the 
weftern quarter of the heavens, filled with an 
hoft of Angels, and more luminous than the 
fun itfelf. . The whole theati'e of Nature is 
darkened, that this glorious machine may ap- 
pear in all its luftre and magnificence. 

. Why in the eaft 

Darknefs ere day’s mid courfe ? and morning light 
More orient in that weftern cloud that draws 
O’er the blue firmament a radiant white. 

And flow defcends with fomething heav’nly fraught ? 

He err’d not, for by this the heav’nly bands 
Down from a Iky of jafper lighted now 
In Paradife, and on a hill made halt ; 

A glorious apparition 

I need not obferve how properly this Author, 
who always fuits his parts to the Adors whom 
he introduces, has employed Michael in the 
expuifion of our firft parents from Paradife. 
c The 
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The Archangel on this occafion neither appears 
in his proper Ihape, nor in that familiar manner 
with which Raphael the fociable Spirit enter- 
tained the Father of mankind before the Fail* 
His perfon, his port, and behaviour, are fuitable 
to a Spirit of the higheft rank, and exquifitely 
defcribed in the following paffage. 

Th’ Archangel foon drew nigh, 

Not in his fliape celeftiai ; but as man 
CJad to meet man : over his lucid arms 
A military veil: of purple flow’d, 

Livelier than Mslibcsan, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by Kings and Heroes old. 

In time of truce : Iris had dipt the wooff ; 

His ftarry helm, unbuckled, flrev/’d him prime 
In manhood w'here youth ended ; by his fide, 

As in a gliftring zodiac, hung the fword, 

Satarls dire dread, and in his hand the fpear. 

bow’d low, he kingly from his ftate 
Inclin’d not, but his coming thus declar’d. 

-Eve's complaint, upon hearing that Ihe was 
to be removed from the garden of Paradife, is 
wonderfully beautiful ; The fentiments are not 
only proper to the fubjed, but have fomething 
in them particularly foil and womanifh. 

Muft I then leave thee, Paradife Thus leave 
Thee, native foil, thefe happy walks and ihades, 
Fit haunt of Gods ? Where I had hope to fpend 
Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that day 
That mufl: be mortal to us both. O fiowVs, 
That never will in other climate grow, 

My early vifitation, and my laft 
At ev’n, which I bred up with tender hand 

From 
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From the firft op’ning bud, and gave you names : 
Who now ftiall rear you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrofial fount ? 
Thee, laftly, nuptial bower, by me adorn’d 
With what to fight or fmell was fweet from thee 
How fhall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obfcure 
And wild ? how fhall we breathe in other air 
Lefs pure, accuftom’d to immortal fruits ? 

Adam's fpeech abounds with thoughts which 
are equally moving, but of a more mafculine' 
and elevated turn. Nothing can be conceived 
more lubiime and poetical than the following 
paffage in it. 

This moft affllfts me, that departing hence 
As from his face I fhall be hid, depriv d 
His blelTed count’nance here I could frequent 
With worfhip, place by place where he vouchfat cl 
Prefence divine •, and to my fons relate. 

On this mount he appear’d, under this tree 
Stood vilible, among thefe pines his voice 
I heard, here with him at this fountain talk d : 

So many grateful altap I would re^ 

Of gralTy turf, and pik up every ftone' 

Of iuftre from the brook, in memory 
Or monument to ages, and thereon _ _ ^ 

Offer iVeet-fmelling gums and fruits and flow rsv 
In yonder nether world, where fhall I leek 
His bright appearances, or footfteps trace . 

For though I fled him angry, yet lecaii a 
To life prolong’d and promis’d race, I now 
Gladly behold though but his utmoft fkirts 
Of glory, and far off bis fteps adore. 

$. The 
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The Angel afterwards leads Adam to the 
highed: mount of Paradife, and lays before him 
a whole hemifphere, as a proper ftage for thofe 
vifions which were to be reprefented on it. I 
have before obferved how the plan of Miltons 
Poerh is in many particulars greater than that 
of the Iliad or JEneid. Virgih Hero, in the iaft 
of thefe Poems, is entertained with a fight of 
all thofe who are to defcend from him ; but 
though that epifode is juftly admired as one of 
the noblefl: defigns in the whole every 

one muft allow that this of Milton is of a much 
higher nature. Adam’s vifion is not confined 
to any particular tribe of mankind, but extends 
to the whole Ipecies. 

In this great review which Adam i^hts of all 
his fons and daughters, the firft objedls he is 
pirefented with exhibit to him the ftbry of Cain 
and Abel, which is drawn together with much 
clofenefs and propriety of expreffion. That cu- 
riofity and natural horror which arifes in Adam 
at the fight of the firft dying man, is touched 
with great beauty. / ; ’ 

But have I how feen death ? Is this the way 

I muft return to native duft ? O fight 
terror foul, and ugly to behold, 

Horrid to think, how horrible to feel ! 

The fecond vifion fets before him the image 
of death in a great variety of appearances. The 
Angel, to give him a general idea of thofe 
eitea-s which his guilt had brought upon his 
■ . . ' pofterity, 
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pofterity, places before him a large hofpital 
or lazar-houfcj filled with perfons lying under 
ail kinds of mortal difeafes. How finely has 
the Poet told us that the fick perfons lan- 
guiflred under lingering and incurable diftem- 
pers, by an apt and judicious ufe of fuch ima- 
ginary Beings as thofe I mentioned in my laft 
Saturday’s Vd.-pev. 

Dire was the toffing, deep the groans ; Defpair 
Tended the fick, bufy from couch to couch j 
And over thern triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to ftrike, though oft invok’d 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. 

The paffion, which likewife rifes in Adam on 
this occafion, is very natural. 

Sight fo defonh what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey’d behold ? Adam could not, but wept, 
Tho’ not of woman born -, compafilon quell’d 
His bell of man, and gave him up to tears. . 

The difcourfe between the Angel and Adam, 
which follows, abounds with noble morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in poetry 
than a contrail: and oppofition of incidents, the 
Author, after this melaneholy prolpedt of death 
and ficknefs, raifes up a fcene of mirth, love^^ 
and jollity. The fecret pleafure that Heals into 
Adam's heart, as he is intent upon this vifion, 
is imagined with great delicacy. I muft not 
omit the defcription of the loofe female troop, 

S 2 who 
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who feduced the fons of God, as they are called 
in Scripture. 

For that fair female troop thou faw’ft, that feem’d 
Of Goddefles, fo blithe, fo fmooth, fo gay. 

Yet empty of all good, wherein confifts 
Woman’s domeftic honour, and chief praife ; 

Bred only and completed to the taffce 
‘ Of luftful appetence, to fing, to dance, 

Todrefs, and troule the tongue, and roll the eye : 
To thefe that fober race of men, whofe lives 
Religious titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame. 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the fmiles 
Of thofe fair atheifts 

The next vifion is of a quite contrary nature, 
and filled with the horrors of war. Adam at 
the fight of it melts into tears, and breaks out 
in that paflionate fpeech. 

— -Q what are thefe I 

Death’s minifters not men, who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thoufandfold the fin of him who flew 
His brother : for of whom fuch maffacre 
Make they but of their brethren, men of men ? 

Milton, to keep up an agreeable variety in 
his vifions, after having raifed in the mind of 
his reader the feveral ideas of terror which are 
conformable to the defcription of war, pafies 
on to thofe fofter images of triumphs and fefti- 
vals, in that vifion of lewdnefs and luxury which 
ufliers in the flood. 
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As it is vifible that the Poet had his eye upon 
Ovid’s account of the univerfal deluge, the 
reader may obferve with how much judgment 
he has avoided every thing that is redundant 
or puerile in the Latin Poet. We do not here 
fee the wolf fwimming among the fheep, nor 
any of thofe wanton imaginations, which Seneca 
found fault with, as unbecoming the great ca- 
taftrophe of Nature. If our Poet has imitated 
that verfe in which Ovid tells us that there was 
nothing but fea, and that diis fea had no fhore 
to it, he has not fet the thought in liich a light as 
to incur the cenfure which Critics have palled 
upon it. The latter part of that verfe in Ovid 
is idle and fuperfluous, but juft and beautiful 
in Milton. 

Jam(iue mare Csf telks nullum difcrimen habebant^ 

Nil nifi pontus erat, deer ant quoque littora ponto, 

Ovid. Met. r.v. 291. 

Now feas and earth were in confufion loft ; 

A world of waters, and without a coaft. 

D K. Y D E N. 

— Sea cover’d fea.. 

Sea without fliore Milton. 

In Milton the former part of the defcription 
does not foreftal the latter. How much more 
great and folemn on this occafion is that which 
follows in our Englijld Poet, 

And in their palaces. 

Where luxury late reign’d, fea monfters whelp’d 

And ftabled 

■ S 3 ‘ ' ■ than 
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than that in Ovid, where we are told that the 
fea-calfs lay in thofe places where thfe goats were 
ufed to browze ? The reader may find leveral 
other parallel paffages in Latin and EngUfi 
defcription of the deluge, wherein our Poet 
has vifiby the advantage. The iky’s being over- 
charged with clouds, the defcending of the rains, 
the rifing of the feas, and the appearance of 
the rainbow, are fuch defcriptions as every one 
muft take notice of. The circurnftance relating 
to Paradile is fo finely imagined, and fuitable 
to the opinions of many learned Authors, that 
I cannot forbear giving it a place in this Paper, 

— — — — r~Then fhall this mount 
Of Paradife by might of waves be mov’d 
Out of - his place, pufli’d by the horned flood v 
With all his verdure fpoii’d, and trees adrift 
Down the great river to the op’ning gulf. 

And there talce root j an ifland fait and bare, 

The haunt of feals and drcs and fea-mews clang. 

The tranfition which the Pbet makes from 
the vifion of the deluge, to the concern it 
occafioned in Adam, is exquifitely graceful, and 
copied after /AVg-//, though the firft thought it 
introduces is rather in the Ipirit of OwV. 

How didfl; thou grieve then, to behold 
The end of ail thy offspring, end fo fad, 
Depopulation! thee another flood. 

Of tears and forrow a flood, thee aifo drown’d, 
And funk thee as thy fons, ’till gently rear’d 
By th’ Angel, on thy feet thou ftoodii' at laft, 

Tho’ 
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Tho’ comfortlefs; as v/hen a father mourns 

His chiidren, all in view deftroy’d at once. 

I have been the more particular in my quo- 
tations out of the eleventh book of Paradife 
Lojii becaufe it is not generally reckoned among 
the moft ftiining books of this Poem; for 
which reafon the reader might be apt to over- 
look thofe many paffages in it which deferve our 
admiration. The eleventh and twelfth are in- 
deed built upon that fingle circumftance of the 
removal of our firft; Parents from Paradife ; but 
though this is not in itfelf fo great a fubjedt as 
that in moft of the foregoing books, it is ex- 
tended and diverfified with fo many furprifing 
incidents and pleafing epifodes, that thefe two 
laft books can by no means be looked upon as 
unequal parts of this divine Poem, I muft fur- 
ther add, that, had not Milton reprefented our 
frft Parents as driven out of Paradife, his Fall 
of Man would not have been complete, and 

e been irn- 
■ Lv 


confequently his adtion would h 
perfed. 
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364 Monday, April 28. 


Navibus atque 

^adrigis 'petiMus hens vfjere. 

Hor. Ep, ii. 1 . I. V. 29. 
We ride and fail in quefl: of happinefs. 

Creech. 

Mr. Spec tat o r, 

< A Lady of my acquaintance, for whom 

* /~\ I have too much refpedt to be eafy 
‘ while flie is doing an indifcreet adlion, has 

* given occafion to this trouble : She is a widow, 

* to whom the indulgence of a tender hufband 

* has intruded the management of a very great 
' fortune, and a fon about fixteen, both which 

* flie is extremely fond of. The boy has parts 
® of the middle fize, neither fhining nor def- 

* picabie, and has palfed the common exercifes 
‘ of his years with tolerable advantage, but is 
‘ wnthal what you would call a forward youth : 
‘ By the help of this laft qualification, v/hich 
^ ferves as a varnifh to all the reft, he is enabled 
‘ to make the beft ufe of his learning, and dif- 
^ play it at full lengtli upon ail occaiions. 
‘ Laft fummer he diftinguiftaed himfeif two or 
‘ three times very remarkably, by puzzling the 
‘ Vicar before an affembly of moft of the Ladies 
‘ in the neighbourhood j and from fuch weighty 
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Gohllderations as thefe, as it too often unfortu- 
‘ nately falls out, the mother is become invin- 
‘ cibly perhiaded that her fon is a great fcholar; 

* and that to chain him down to the ordinary 
‘ methods of education with others of his age, 

‘ would be to cramp his faculties, and do aa 
‘ irreparable injury to his wonderful capacity. • 

' I happened to vifit at the houfe laft week, 

' and miiTing the young Gentleman at the tea- 
‘ table, where he feldom fails to ofBciate, could 
' not upon fo extraordinary a circumftance avoid 
‘ inquiring after him. My Lady told me, he 
‘ was gone out with her woman, in order to 
‘ make feme preparations for their equipage ; 

* for that fhe intended very fpeedily to cany him 
' to travel. The odnefs of the expreffion 
‘ fliocked me a little; however, I foon re- 
‘ covered myfelf enough to let her know, that 
‘ ail I was willing to underhand by it was, 

‘ that fhe defigned this fummer to hiew her 

‘ fon his ehate in a diftant county, in which’ he , 

‘ has never yet been. But Ore foon took care 
‘ to rob me of tiiat agreeable miftake, and let 
‘ me into the whole affair. She enlarged upon 
‘ young mafter’s prodigious improvements, and 
‘ his comprehenfive knowledge of all book-. 

‘ learning; concluding, that it was now high 
‘ time he ihouid be made acquainted with men 

* and things ; that flie had refolved he ff ould 
‘ make the tour of France and Italy, but could 
‘ not bear to have him out of her fight, and 
‘ therefore intended to go along with him. 

'I 
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* I was going to rally her for fo extravagant 
a refolution, but found myfelf not in a fit 
‘ humour to meddle with a fubjed that de- 
/ manded the moil: foft and delicate touch ima- 
‘ ginable. I was afraid of dropping fomething 
‘ that might feem to bear hard either upon the 

* fon’s abilities, or the mother’s difcretion ; be- 
' ing fenfible that in both thefe cafes, though 

* fupported with all the powers of reafbn, I 

* fhould, inftead of gaining her Ladyfliip over 
‘ to my opinion, only expofe myfelf to her 

* difefleem : I therefore immediately deter- 
‘ mined to refer the whole matter to the 
® Spectator. 

‘ When I came to refled at night, as my 
« cuftom is, upon the occurrences of the day, I 

* could not but believe that this humour of carry- 
« ing a boy to travel in his mother’s lap, apd 
^ that upon pretence of learning men and things, 

^ is a cafe of an extraordinary nature, and carries 
« on it a particular ftamp of folly. I did not 
^ remember to have met with its parallel within 

* the compafs of my obfervation, though I could 
‘ call to mind fome not extremely unlike it : 

" From hence my thoughts took occafion to 
‘ ramble into the general notion of travelling, 

ask is now made a part of education. No- 
‘ daing is more frequent than to take a lad from 
‘ grammar and taw, and under the tuition of 
‘ fome poor fcholar, who is willing to be 
' banifhed for thirty pounds a year, and a 
‘ little viduals, fend him crying and fniveling 
^ into foreign countries. Thus he fpends hi 

‘ time 
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‘ time as children do at puppet-fliows, and with 
‘ much the fame advantage, in ftaring and 
‘ gaping at an amazing variety of ftrange things; 

" ftrange indeed to one who is not prepared to 
' comprehend the reafons and meaning of them ; 

" whilft he fhould be laying the folid foim- 
‘ dations of knowledge in his mind, and fur- 
' niihing it with juft rules to diredf his future 
‘ progrefs in life under fome fkilful mafter of 
‘ the art of inftruftion. 

‘ Can there be a more aftonifhing thought in 
‘ nature, than to confider how men fhould fall 
‘ into fo palpable a miftake ? It is a large field, 

' and may very well exercife a fprightly genius ; 

‘ but I do not remember you have yet taken a 
‘ turn in it. I wifh, Sir, you would make 
‘ people underftand, that Travel is really the 
‘ laft ftep to be taken in the inftitution of youth ; 

‘ and to fet out with it, is to begin where they 

fliould end. 

‘ Certainly the true end of vifiting foreign 
' parts, is to look into their cuftoms and policies, 

‘ and obferve in what particulars they excel or 
^ come fhort of our own; to unlearn fome odd 

peculiarities in our manners, and wear off 
‘ fuch aukward ftiftneffes and affedlations in our 
‘ behaviour, as poflibly may have been contrafted 
, ■ from conftantly affociating with one nation of 
‘ men, by a more free, general, and mixed con- 
^ verfation. But how can any of thefe advantages 
‘ be attained by one who is a mere ftranger to 
‘ the cuftoms and policies of his native country, 
^ and has not yet fixed in his mind the firft 
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* principles of manners and behaviour? To 
® endeavour it, is to build a gaudy ftrudture 

* without any foundation ; or, if I may be al- 
^ lowed the expreffion, to work a rich em- 
‘ broidery upon a cobweb. 

‘ Another end of Travelling, which deferves 
‘ to be confidered, is the improving our tafte 
‘ of the bell Authors of antiquity, by feeing 
‘ the places where they lived, and of which 
‘ they wrote ; to compare the natural face of 
‘ the country with the defcriptions they have 

* given us, and obferve how well the pidture 

* agrees with the original. This muft certainly 
‘ be a moft charming exercife to the mind that 
" is rightly turned for itj belldes that it may 

* in a good meafure be made fubfervient to 
‘ morality, if the perfon is capable of drawing 
‘ juft conciufions concerning the uncertainty of 
‘ human things, from the ruinous alterations 

* time and barbarity have brought upon fo many 
‘ palaces, cities and whole countries, which 

* make the moft illuftrious figures in hiftory, 
^ And this hint may be not a little improved 
‘ by examining every little fpot of ground that 
' we find celebrated as the fcene of fome famous 

* adion, or retaining any footfteps of a Cato, 
^ Cicero or Brutus, or fome fuch great virtuous 
‘ man. A nearer view of any fuch particular, 
‘ though really little and trifling in itfelf, may 

* ferve the more powerfully to warm a gene- 

* rous mind to an emulation of their virtues, 
'' and a greater ardency of ambition to imitate 

their bright examples, if it comes duly tem- 
'■ ‘ pered 
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* pered and prepared for the impreffion. But 
' this I believe you will hardly think thofe 
‘ to be, who are fo far from entering into die 
‘ fenfe and fpirit of the ancients, that they do 
® not yet underftand • their language with any 
‘ exadlnefs. 

‘ But I have wandered from my purpofe, 
which was only to defire you to fave, if pof- 
fible, a fond EngUJh mother, and mother’s 

* own fon, from being Ihewn a ridiculous Ipec- 
‘ tacle through the moft polite parts of 

' Pray tell them, that though to be fea-fick, or 
‘ jumbled in an outlandifii fiage-coach, may 
‘ perhaps be healthful for the conftitution of 
® the body, yet it is apt to caufe fuch a diz- 
‘ zinefs in young empty heads, as too often lads 
® their life-time. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Philip Plomehred, 

SIR, Birchin-Lane. 

‘ T Was married on Sunday lafl, and went 
‘ peaceably to bedj but to my furprife, was 
‘ awakened the next morning by the thunder 
‘ of a fet of drums. Thefe warlike founds 

* (methinks) are very improper in a marriage- 
‘ confort, and give great offence ; they feem to 
‘ infinuate, that the joys of this date are fhoit, 
‘ and that jar§ and difcord foon enfue. I fear 
! they have been ominous to many matches, 

‘and 
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‘ and fometimes proved a prelude to a battle 
‘ in the honey-moon. A nod from you may 
‘ hufh them ; therefore pray, Sir, let them be 
‘ filenced, that for the future none but foft airs 
‘ may ulher in the morning of a bridal night, 

‘ which will be a favour not only to thofe who 
‘ come after, but to me, who can ftiil fabfcribe 
‘ myfelf, 

Your moft humble 

and moH obedient fervant, 

Robin Bridegroom. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ Y Am one of that fort of women whom the 
' ^ gayer part of our Sex are apt to call a 
‘ Prude. But to drew them that I have very 
‘ little regard to their ralleiy, I lhall be glad to 
‘ fee them all at Ehe Amorous Widow, or the 
‘ Wanton Wife, which is to be adted, for the 
‘ benefit of Mrs. Porter, on Monday the twenty- 
‘ eighth inftant. I affure you, I can laugh at an 
‘ amorous widow, or wanton wife, with as little 
‘ temptation to imitate them, as I could at any 
‘ other vicious charadter. Mrs. Porter obliged 
‘ me fo very much in the exquifite fenfe the 
^ feemed to have of die honourable fentiments 

‘ and noble paffions in the character of Her- 
‘ mione, that I fliall appear in her behalf at a 
‘ Comedy, though I have no great reliili for 
‘ any entertaiments where the mirth is not 
" feafoned with a certain feverity, which ought 
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‘ to recommend it to people who preterid to 
‘ keep reafon and authority over ail their 
‘ adtions. 

l am, Sir, 

'' Your frequent reader, 

T ‘ Altamira. 
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Vere magis, quia •vers calor redit ojjihus 

Virg. Georg. 3. v. 272, 

But moft in fpring ; the kindly fpring infpires 
Reviving heat, and kindles genial fires. 

T H E Author of the Menagiatia acquaints 
us, that difeourfing one day with feverai 
' Ladies of Quality ^ about the effefts of the 
month of May\ which infufes a kindly warmth 
into the earth, and all its inhabitants; the 
Marchionefs of S — ■ — , who was one of the 
company, told him, ‘ that though £he would 
‘ promife to be chafte in every month befides, 
‘ Ihe could not engage for herfelf vn. May.’ As 
the beginning therefore of this month is now very 
near, I defign this Paper for a caveat to the fair 
Sex, and publilh it before April is quite out, that 
if any of them fhould be caught tripping, ? they 
may not pretend they had not timely notice. 
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I am induced to this, being perfuaded the 
above-mentioned obfervation is as well calculated 
for our climate as for that of France, and that 
fdme of our Britifi Ladies are of the fame con- 
ftitution with the French Marchionefs. 

I lliall leave it among Phylicians to determine 
what may be the caufe of fuch an anniverfary 
inclination ■, whether or no it is that the fpirits, 
after having been as it were frozen and con- 
gealed by winter, are now turned loofe and 
fet a rambling ; or that the gay profpedts of 
fields and meadows, with the courtfhip of the 
birds in every bufli, naturally unbend the mind 
and foften it to pleafure ; or that, as fome have 
imagined, a 'woman is prompted by a kind of 
inftind to throw herfelf on a bed of flowers, 
and not to let thofe beautiful couches, which 
Nature has provided, lie ufelefs. However it 
be, the effeds of this month on the lower part 
of the Sex, who act without difguife, are very 
viflble. It is at this time that we fee the young 
wenches in> a country pariflr dancing round a 
May-Pole, which one of our learned Antiquaries 
fuppofes to be a relique of a certain Pagan worfhip 
that I do not think fit to mention. 

It is likewife on the firfl: day of this month 
that we fee the ruddy milk-maid exerting herfelf 
in a moft fprightly manner under a pyramid of 
filver tankards, and, like the virgin Farpda, 
oppreffed by the coftly ornaments which her 
benefadors lay upon her. 

I need not mention the ceremony of the green 
gown, which is alfo peculiar to this gay feafon. 

The 
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The fame periodical love-fit fpreads through 
the whole Sex, as Mr. Dryden well obferves in 
his defeription of this merry month. 

For thee^ fweet month, the groves green liv’ries v/ear. 
If not the firft, the faireft of the year ■, 

F or thee the Graces lead the dancing Hours, 

7\nd Nature’s ready pencil paints the flow’rs. 

I'he fprightly May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their deep ; 
Each gentle brcafl: with kindly warmth fhe moves, 
Infpires new flames, revives extinguilh’d loves. 

Accordingly among the works of the great 
mafters in painting, who have drawn this genial 
feafon of the year, we often obferve Cupids con- 
fufed with Zephyrs flying up and down promif- 
cuoufly in feveral parts of the pifture. I cannot 
but add from my own experience, that about 
this time ©f the year love-letters come up to me 
in great numbers from all quarters of the nation. 

i received an Epiflle in particular by the lafl: 
poll from a Torkjbire Gentleman, who makes 
heavy complaints of one 'Zelrnda^ whom it feems 
he has courted unfuccefsfully thefe three years 
paft. lie tells me that he defigns to try her 
this May, and if he does not carry his point, he 
will never think of her more. 

Having thus fairly admonillied the female 
SeXj and laid before them the dangers they are 
expofed to in this critical month, I fhall in the 
next place lay down feme rules and diredlions 
for their better avoiding thofe calentures, which 
are fo very frequent in this feafon. 

VoL. V. T la. 
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In the firft place, I would advife them never to 
venture abroad in the fields, but in the company 
of a parent, a guardian, or fome other fober 
difcreet perfon. I have before fhewn how apt 
they are to trip in a fiowery meadow, and fliall 
further obferve to them, that P?'oferpine was out 
a Maying, when flie met with that fatal adven- 
ture, to which Milton alludes, when he men- 
tions 

— That fair field 

Of Enna^ where Proferpim gath’ring flow’rs, 

Herfelf, a fairer flow’r, by gloomy Dis 

Was gather’d - '- ^ — 

Since I am going into quotations, I fhall con- 
clude this head with Virgil's advice to young 
people, while they are gathering wild firaw- 
berries and nofegays, that they fhould have a 
care of the ‘ fnake in the grafs,’ 

In the fecond place, I cannot but approve thofe 
prefcriptions, which our aftrological Phyficians 
give in their almanacks for this month 5 fuch as 
are ‘ a Ipare and fimple diet, with the moderate 
‘ ufe of phlebotomy.' 

Under this head of abfiinence I fhall alfo ad- 
vife my fair readers to be in a particular manner 
careful hovy they meddle with romances, cho- 
colate, novels, and the like inflaraers, which I 
look upon as very dangerous to be made ufe of 
during this great carnival of Nature. 

As I have often declared, that I have notliing 
more at heart than the honour of my dear 
country-women, I would beg them to confider, 
‘‘ .5 when- 
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whenever their refolutions begin' to fail them, 
that there are but one and thirty days of this foft 
feafon, and that if they can but weather out 
this one month, the refl of the year vidll be 
eafy to them. As for that part of the fair Sex 
who ftay in town, I would advife them to be 
particularly cautious how they give themfelves up 
to their moft innocent entertainments. If they 
cannot forbear the Play-houfe, I would recom- 
mend Tragedy to them, rather than Comedy j 
and fliould think the Puppet-fhow much fafer 
for them than the Opera, all the while the full 
is in Gemini, 

The reader will obferve, that this Paper is 
written for the ufe of thofe Ladies, who think 
it worth while to war againft Nature in the caufe 
of honour. As for that abandoned crew, who 
do not think virtue worth contending for, but 
give up their reputation at the firft lummons, 
luch warnings and premonitions are thrown away 
upon them. A proftitute is the fame eafy crea- 
ture in all months of the year, and makes no 
difl'erence between May and December. X 
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M®366 Wednefday, April 30. 


Fon^ fne pigris ubi nu'lla camph 
Arbor aftivd recreaiur aura., 

Fulce ridontm hdagen amabo, 

Fuke loquentm. Kor. Od. 22. 1 . i. v. 17, 

Set me where on fome pafhlefs plain 
The fwarthy Africans complain,- 
To fee the chariot of the fun 
So near the fcorching country run : 

The burning zone, the frozen ifles. 

Shall hear me fing of C/^/w’s fmiles ; 

All cold but in her breaft I will defpife, 

And dare all heat but that of C(elia'% eyes. 

Roscommok, 

T here are fucfi wild ihconfiftencies in 
the thoughts of a man in Love, that I have 
often refleded there can be no reafon for allow- 
ing him more liberty than others poffeffed with 
phrenzy, but that his diflemper has no male- 
volence in it to any mortal. That devotion to 
his miftrefs kindles in his mind a general'tender- 
nefs, which exerts itfelf towards every ohjedl as 
well as his fair one, When this paffion is re- 
prefented by Writers, if is common wdth them 
to endeavour at certain quaintnelTes and turns 
of imagination, which are apparently the work 
of a mind at eafe ; but the men of true tafte 
can eafily diflingulfh the exertion of a mind 

which 
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which o'^erfiows with tender fentiments, and 
the labour of one which is only defcribing 
diftrefs. In performances of this kind, the 
mofi; abfurd of all things is to be witty ; every 
fentiment muft grow out of the occafion, and 
be fuitabie to the circumftances of the cha- 
radler. Where this rule is tranfgreffed, the 
humble fervant, in all the fine things he fays, 
is but Jfliewing his miflrefs how v/ell he can 
drefe, inftead of faying how' well he loves. 
Lace and drapery is as much a man, as wit 
and turn is paflion. 

Mr. S P E C TAT O R, 

‘ '~T^ H E following verfes are a tranflation 
‘ of a Lapland Love- Song, which I met 
‘ with in Sebe^ers hiftory of that country. I 
‘ was agreeably furprifed to find a fpirit of 
^ tendernefs and poetry in a region which I 
‘ never fufpedled for delicacy. In hotter climates, 

‘ though altogether uncivilized, I had not won- 
‘ dered if I had found fome fweet wild notes 
‘ among the natives, where they live in groves 
‘ of oranges, and hear the melody of birds 
‘ about them : But a Lapland Lyric, breath- 
‘ ing fentiments of love and poetry, not un- 
‘ worthy old Greece or Rome-, a regular ode 
‘ from a climate pinched with froft, and curfed 
with darknefs fo great a part of the year ; 

^ where it is amazing that the poor natives 
‘ fliould get food, or be tempted to propagate 
‘ their iirecies : this, I confefs, feemed a greater 
T 3 ‘ miracle 
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‘ mirafcle to me, than the famous frories of 

* their drums, their winds and inchantments. 

* r am the bolder in commending this nor- 

* them Song, becaufe I have faithfully kept 

* to the fentiments, without adding or dimi- 
‘ nifhing; and pretend to no greater praife 

* from my tranflation, than they who fmooth 
and clean the furs of that country which 

‘ have fuffered by carriage. The numbers in 
‘ the original are as loofe and unequal, as 

* thofe in which the Britijlo Ladies fport their 
^ Pindarics j and perhaps the faired; of them 

* might not think it a difagreeable prefent from 
‘ a Lover: But I have ventured to bind it 

* in ftridter meafures, as being rnore proper for 
^ our Tongue, though perhaps wilder graces may 

* better fujt the genius of the Lafonia7i Ian.- 
‘ gnage- _ 

It will be neceflary to imagine, that the 
‘ Author of this Song, not having the liberty 
‘ of vifiting his miftrefs at her father’s houfe, 

* was in hopes of fpying her at a diftance in 
‘ the fields. 

h 

^T^HOU rifingfun, whofe gladfomc ray 
J_ Invites my fair to rural play, 
pifpel the mift, and clear the ikies. 

And bring my Orrf? to my eyes. 


ir. 
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Oh! were I fure my dear to view, 

I’d climb that pine-tree’s topmoft bough. 
Aloft in air that quiv’ring plays. 

And round and round for ever gaze, 

III. 

My Orra Moor, where at thou laid ? 
What wood conceals my fleeping maid? 
Faft by the roots enrag’d Fli tear 
'J’he trees that hide my promis’d fair. 

IV. 

Dh ! could I ride the clouds and ITties, 

Or on the raven’s pinions rife : 

Ye ftorks, ye fwans, a moment flay, 
And waft a Lover on his way. 


V. 

My blifs too long my bride denies. 

Apace the wafting fummer flies : 

Nor yet the wintry blafts I fear. 

Not ftorms or night lhali keep me here. 

VI. 

What may for ftrength with fteei compare ? 

Oh ! Love has fetters ftronger far : 

By bolts of fteei are limbs confin’d. 

But cruel love enchains the mind, 

VIL 

No longer then perplex thy breaft. 

When thoughts torment the firft are beft 5 
’Tis mad to go, ’tis death to ftay, 

Away to Orm, hafte away. 

T 4 Mr, 
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Mr. Spectator, April the lotlx 

T Atn one of thofe deipicable creatures called 
a Chambermaid, and have lived with a 
‘ mifoefs for fome time, whom I love as my 

* life, which has made my duty and pleafure 

* infeparahle. My greateft delight has been 
‘ in being employed about her perfon ; and 

* indeed fhe is very feldom out of humour for 
‘ a woman of her Quality: But here lies my 

* complaint, Sir j to bear with me is all the 

* encouragement fhe is pleafed to beftowupon 
‘ me ; for fhe gives her caft-off clothes from 

* me to others ; fome fhe is pleafed to bellow 
‘ in the houfe to thofe that neither want nor 
‘ wear them, and fome to hangers-on, that 
‘ frequent the houfe daily, who come dreffed 
‘ out in them. This, Sir, is a very mortifying 
‘ fight to me, who am a little neceflitous for 
‘ clothes, and love to appear what I am, and 
‘ caufes an uneafinefs, fo that I cannot ferve 

* with that chearfulnefs as formerly ; which my 
‘ mifirefs takes notice of, and calls envy and 

* ill-temper at feeing others preferred before 
‘ me. My mifirefs has a younger filler lives 
‘ in the houfe with her, that is fome thou- 
‘ fands below her in ellate, who is continually 
‘ heapiqg. her favours on her maid ■, fo that 
‘ file can appear every Sunday, for the firfl 
‘ quarter, in a frefh fuit of clothes of her mif- 
‘ trefs’s giving, with all other things fuitable. 
‘ All this I fee without envying, but not 

‘ without 
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* without wifhing my miftrefs would a little 
‘ confider what a difcouragement it is to me 

to have my perquifites divided between fawn- 
‘ ers and jobbers, which others enjoy entire 
‘ to themfelves. I have fpoke to my mif- 
trefs, but to little purpofe 5 I have defired 
‘ to be difcharged (for indeed I fret mylelf to 
® nothing) but that (he anfwers with filence. 

‘ I beg, Sir, your diredion what to do 5 for 
‘ I am fully refolved to follow your counfel; 

^ who am 

Your admirer, 

and humble fervant, 

Conjiantia Comb-brujh, 

‘ I beg that, you will put it in a better drefs, 

« and let it come abroad, that my miftrefs, 

‘ who is an admirer of your Speculations, may 

* fee it. 


i 
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Peritura parcite chartte. Juv. Sat. i, v, iSi 

In mercy fpare us, when we do our beft 
To make as much wafte Paper as the reft. 

I H A V E often pleafed myfelf with confidei% 
ing the two kinds of benefits which accrue 
to the Public from thefe my Speculations, and, 
which, were I to fpeak after the manner of 
Logicians, I would diftinguifh into the Material 
and the Formal. By the latter I underftand 
thofe advantages which rny readers receive, 
as their minds are either improved or delighted 
by thefe my daily labours ; but having already 
feveral times defcanted on my endeavours in this 
light, I flaall at prefent wholly confine myfelf 
to the confideration of the former. By the 
word Material I mean thofe benefits which ariie 
to the Public from thefe my Speculations, as 
they confiime a confiderable (juantity of our 
Paper-manufacture, employ our artifans in 
printing, and find bufinefs for great numbers 
of indigent perfons. 

Our Paper-manufadture takes into it feveral 
mean materials which could be put to no other 
ufe, and affords work for feveral hands in the 
coliedling of them, which are incapable of any 

other 
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other employment. Thofe poor retailers, whom 
we fee fo bufy in every ftreet, deliver in their 
refpedive gleanings to the Merchant. The 
Merchant carries them in loads to the paper- 
mill, where they pafs through a frelh. fet of 
hands, and give life to another trade. Thofe, 
who have mills on their eftates, by this means 
confiderably raife their rents, and the whole 
nation is in a great meafure fupplied with a 
manufacture, for which formerly fhe was obliged 
to her neighbours. 

The materials are no fooner wrought into 
Paper, but they are diflributed among the prelles, 
where they again fet innumerable artifts at 
work, and furniili bufinefs to another myftery. 
From hence, accordingly as they are ftained 
with news or politics, they fly through the 
town in Poft-mcn, Poji-hoys^ Daily-Cozirants, 
Reviews, Medleys, and Examiners. Men, wo- 
men, and children contend who fhall be the 
firfl: bearers of them, and get their daily fuf- 
tenance by fpreading them. In fliort, when 
I trace in njy mind a bundle of rags to a 
quire of Spectators, I find fo many hands 
employed in every ftep they take through their 
whole progrefs, that while I am writing a Spec- 
tator, I fancy myfelf providing bread for a 
multitude. 

If I do not take care to obviate fome of my 
witty readers, they will be apt to tell me, that 
my Paper, after it is thus printed and publiflied, 
is ftiil beneficial to the Public on feveral oc- 
cafions, I mull; confefs I have lighted my 

pip® 
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pipe with my own Works for this twelve-month 
paft : My Landlady often fends up her little 
daughter to defire fome of my old Specta- 
tors, and has frequently told me, that the 
Paper they are printed on is the heft in the 
world to wrap fpice in. They likewife make 
a good foundation for a mutton-pye, as I have 
more than once experienced, and were very 
much fought for laft Chrijlmns by the whole 
neighbourhood. 

It is pleafant enough to confider the changes 
that a linen fragment undergoes, by paffing 
through the feveral hands above-mentioned. 
The hneft pieces of hol’and, when worn to 
tatters, alfume a new whitenefs more beautiful 
than their firft, and often return in the flaape 
of Letters to their native country. A Lady's 
fhift may be metamorphofed into billets-doux, 
and come into her pofleffion a fecond time. 
A Beau may perufe his cravat after it is worn 
out, with greater pleafure and advantage than 
ever he did in a. glafs. In a word, a piece 
of cloth, after having officiated for fome years 
as a towel or a napkin, may by this means 
be raifed from a dunghill, and become the moft 
valuable piece of furniture in a Prince’s cabinet. 

The politeft nations ibf Europe have endea- 
voured to vie with one another for the repu- 
tation of the finefl printing : Abfolute Govern- 
ments, as well as Republics, have encouraged 
an art which feems to be the nobleft and inoft 
beneficial that ever was invented among the 
Ions of men. The prefent of France, 

r in 
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in his purfuits after glory, has particularly dii* 
tinguiihed himfelf by the promoting of this 
ufeful art, infomuch that feveral books have 
been printed in the Louvre at his own expence, 
upon which he fets fo great a value, that he 
confiders them as the nobleft prefents he can 
make to foreign Princes and Ambaffadors. If 
we look into the commonwealths of Holland 
and Venice, we fhall find that in this particular 
they have made themfelves the envy of the 
■ areateft monarchies. Elzevir and Aldus are 

i more frequently mentioned than any Penfioner 

I of the one or Doge of the other. 

I The feveral prefles which are now in England, 

\ and the great encouragement which has been 

given to learning for fome years laft paft, has 
made our nation as glorious upon this account, 
as for its late triumphs and conquefts. The 
new edition which is given us of Cafar\ Corri- 
mentaries, has already been taken notice of in 
foreign Gazettes, and is a work that does ho- 
nour to the Englijh prefs. It is no wonder 
that an edition ihould be very correft, which 
; has paired through the hands of one of the moli 

accurate, learned, and judicious Writers this age 
f has produced. The beauty of the paper, of the 

charadter, and of the feveral cuts witli which 
! this noble work is illuftrated, makes it the fineft 

’ book that I have ever ieen ; and is a true in- 

i fiance of the Englijh genius, which, though 

it does not come the firfi into any art, gene- 
! rally carries it to greater heights than any other 

’ country in the world. I am particularly glad 

that 
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that this Author comes from a Britijh printing- 
houfe in fo great a magnificence, as he is the 
firft who has given us any tolerable account of 

our country. rit. 

My illiterate readers, if any fuch there are, 

will be furprifed to hear me talk of learning 
as the glory of a nation, and of printing as an 
art that gains a reputation to a people among 
whom it flourilhes. When mens thoughts are 
taken up with avarice and ambition, they cannot 
look upon any thing as great or valuable, which 
does not bring with it an extraordinary power 
or interefi: to the perfon who is concerned in it. 
But as I fhall never fink this Paper fo far as 
to engage with Goths and Vandals, I fhall only 
regard fiich kind of reafoners with that pii-y 
which is due to fo deplorable a degree of ftu- 
pidity and ignorance. L 
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I Nas decebat 

i Lugm uhi ejfel aliquis in hum editus, 

Humana vita varia reputmtes mala : 

'■ At qui labcres marte finijfet graves, 

I Cdsnncs amicos laude lA lattttit cxeqtii » 

I Eurip. apud Tull. 

When firft an infant draws the vital air, , 

Officious grief ftould welcome him to care : 

But joy fliould life’s concluding fcene attend, 

And mirth be kept to grace a dying friend. 

A S the Spectator is in a kind a Paper 
of news from the natural world, as others 
: are from the bufy and politic part of mankind, 

I flaall tran (late the following Letter written to 
an eminent French Gentleman in -this town from 
5' Paris, which gives us the exit of an Heroine 

\ who is a pattern of patience and generofity, 

I SIR, Paris, April 1%, IJ12, 

■ * f T is fo many years ilnce you left your 

* c j. native country, that I am to teii you tne 

i charadters of your neareft relations as much 

‘ as if you were an utter ftranger to them, 
i ‘ The occafion of this is to^give you an ac- 

' ‘ count of the death of Mauam de h tllacerji-, 

\ * whofe departure out of this life I know not 

' , “ whether 
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* whether a man of your phllofophy will call 
‘ Unfortunate or not, fince it was attended with 

* fome circumftances as much to be defired as 
‘ to be lamented. Slie was her whole life 
‘ happy in an uninterrupted health, and was 
^ always honoured for an evennefs of temper 

* and greatnefs of mind. On the tenth inftant 
‘ that Lady was taken with an indifpofition 
‘ which confined her to her chamber, but was 

* fuch as was too flight to make her take a 

* fick bed, and yet too gi’ievous to admit of 

* any fatisfadlion in being out of it. It is no- 

* torioufly known that fome years ago Mon- 
‘ fieur Fejieau, one of the niofl: confiderable 
‘ Surgeons in Paris., was defperately in love 
‘ with this Lady ; Her Q^lity placed her above 

* any application to her on the account of his 

* paflion } blit as a woman always has fome 
‘ regard to the perfon whom flie believes to 

* be her real admirer, fire novv took it in her 

* heg^d (upon advice of her Phyficians to . lofe 
' fome of her blood) to fend for Monfieur 

* Fejieau on that occafion. I happened to be 

‘ there at that time, and my near relation gave 
‘ me the privilege to be prefent. As foon as 
‘ her arm was ftripped bare, and he began to 
‘ preis it in order to raife the vein, his colour 
‘ changed^ and I obferved him feized wdth a 
‘ fudden tremor, which made me take the 
‘ liberty to {peak of it to niy eoufin with fome 
‘ apprehenfion : She fmiled, and faid, the knew 
‘ Mr. had no inclination to do licr iii" 

‘ jury. He feemed to recover hiinfelf, and 

■ “ imiiing 
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* fmiling alfo proceeded .in his work; Im- 
‘ mediately after the opperation he cried out, 

‘ that he was the moft unfortunate of all men, 

‘ for that he had opened an artery inftead of 

* a vein. It is as impoffible to exprefs the artift’s 
‘ diftradion as the patient’s compofure. I will 
‘ not dwell on little circumftances, but go on. 

‘ to inform you, that within three days time 
‘ it was thought necellary to take off her arm. 

‘ She was fo far from uling Fejieau as it would 
‘ be natural for one of a lower fpirit to treat 

‘ him, that flie would not let him be abfent . 
‘ from any confultation about her prefent con- 
‘ dition, and on every oecafion afked whether 
‘ he was fatisfied in the meafures that were takc-rt 
‘ about her. Before this laft operation Ihe or- 
‘ dered her Will to be drawn, and after having 
‘ been about a quarter of an hour alone, fhe 
‘ bid the Surgeons, of whom poor Fejieau was 

* one, go on in their work. I know not how* 

‘ to give you the terms of art, but there ap~ 

' peared mch fymptoms after the amputation 
‘ of her ' arm, that it was vifible fne could 
‘ not live ■ four and twenty hours. Her beha- 
‘ viour was fo magnanimous throughout- this 

* whole affair, that I was particularly curious 
‘ in taking notice of what paffed as her fate 
‘ approached nearer and nearer, and took notes 

* of what file faid to all about her, particularly 

* word for Word what file fpok-e to Mr.- Fejieau ^ 

‘ which was as follows. 

“ Sir, you give me inexpreffible forrow for' 
the anguillr with which I fee you overwelmed^ 
VoL, V U I 
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“ I am removed to all intents and purpofes from 
“ tlie interefts of human life, therefore I am 
“ to begin to think like one wholly uncon- 
“ cerned in it. ' I do not confider you as one 
by vvhofe error I have loft my life ; no, you 
“ are my benefador as you have hafiened my 
‘‘ entrance into a happy immortality. This, is 
“ ray fenfe of this accident; but the world in 
which you live may have thoughts of it to 
‘‘ your difadvantage ; I have therefore taken 
“ care to provide for you in my Will, and have 
“ placed you above what you have to fear 
“ from their ill-nature.” 

‘ While this excellent woman fpoke thefe 
‘ words, Eejleaii looked as if he received a 
‘ condemnation to die, inftead of a penfion for 
‘ his life. Madam de Vilkcerfe lived until eight 
' of the clock the next night, and though (he 
" muft have .laboured under the moft exquillte 
‘ torments, (he poifeiTed her mind with fo 
‘ wonderful a patience, that one may rather fiy 
‘ £he ceafed to breathe than (he died at that 
‘ hour. You,, who had not the happinefs to be 
‘ perfonally known to this Lady, have nothin? 

but to rejoice in the honour you had of being 
‘ related to fo great merit ; but we, who have 
‘ loft her coriverfation, cannot *4b eafily refip-n 
* our own happiliefs by reflexion upon hers. 

lam, Sir, your afteSionate kinfman, 

and moft obedient humble fervant, 

P(nd PvCgnaiii. 


There 
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There hardly can be a greater inftanc 
an heroic mind, than the unprejudiced ma 
in which this Lady weighed -this misfbrt 
The regard of life itfelf could not make 
overlook the contrition of the unhappy 1 
whofe more than ordinary concern for her 
all his guilt. It would certainly be of fin| 
ufe to human fociety to have an exadfc accoui 
this Lady’s ordinary conduct, which was crov 


t It w^'as a 


Scgnius irritant anhnos demiffa per aures^ 
qtia funt occutis fubjedla fidelibus 


Hor. Ars Pof t. V. 279 

—What we hear moves lefs than what we fee. 

Roscommon 

M ILPON, after having reprefented in 
Vifion the hiftory of mankind to the 
firll great period of Nature, difpatches fee re- 
maining part of it in Narration. He has deviled 


a very handfom rcafon for the Angel’s proceed 
ins wn’thAdam after tliis manner ; though doubt 
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lefs the true reafon was the dfficulty which the 
Poet would have found to have fhadowed out 
fo mixed and complicated a ftory in vifible ob- 
jefts. I could wiili, however^ that the Author 
had done it, whatever pains it might have coil: 
him. To give my opinion freely, I think that 
the exhibiting part of the hiftory of mankind in 
Vilion, and part in Narrative, is as if an Hiilory- 
Painter Ihould put in colours one half of his 
fubjedt, and write down the remaining part of 
it. If Miltons Poem flags any where, it is in 
this Narration, where in fome places the Author 
has been fo attentive to his divinity, that he has 
negledted his poetry. The Narration, however, 
rifes very happily on feveral occafions, where 
the ftthjedl is capable of poetical ornaments, as 
particularly in the confufion which he defcribes 
among the builders of Babel^ and in his fliort 
fketch of the plagues of Egypt. The ftorm 
of hail and fire, with the darknefs that over- 
fpread the land for three days, are defcribed 
with great ftrength. The beautiful paffage, 
which follows, is raifed upon noble hints in 
Scripture: 

Thus with .ten wounds 

The River-Dragon tam’d at length fubmirs. 

To let his fojourners depart, and oft 
Humbles his ftubborn heart ; but ftill as ice 

More harden’d after thaw, ’till in his rage 
Purfying whorb he late difmifs’d, the fea 
Swallows him with his hoft ; but then lets pafs 
As on dry land between two cryftal wails. 

Aw’d by the rod of Mofes fo to ftand 
Divided- — — — - ■ — ■ ■ 3 


The 
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The River-Dragon is an allufion to the Cro- 
codile, which inhabits the Nile, from whence 
Egypt derives her plenty. This allulion is 
taken from that lublime paffage in Ezekiel ; 
‘ Thus faith the Lord God, behold I am againft 
‘ thee, P haraoh 'King oi Egypt, the great Dragon 
' that Heth in the midft of his rivers, which 
® hath faid, my river is mine own, and I have 
‘ made it for myfelf.’ Milton has given us an- 
other very noble and poetical image in the fame 
defcription, which is copied almoR word for 
word out of the hiftory of Mojh. 





Ai! night he will purfue, but his approach 
Darknefs defends between ’till morning watch j 
‘Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoft. 

And craze their chariot-wheels : when by command, 
Mofes once more his potent rod extends 
Over the fea ; the fea his rod obeys : 

On their embattell’d ranks the waves return. 

And overwhelm their war — 

As the principal defign of tdiis Epifode was 
to give Adam an idea of the Holy Perfon who 
was to reinftate Human Nature in that happinefs 
and perfedion from which it had fallen, the 
Poet confines himfelf to the line of Abraham, 
from whence the Meffiah was to defcend. The 
Angel is defcribed as feeing the Patriarch actually 
travelling towards the Land of Promife, which 
gives a pardcuiar iivelinefs to this par! of the 
iSlarration. 

'U3 
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I fee Mm, but thou canft not, with what faith 
He leaves his gods, his friends, his native foil 
Ur of Chaldea, paffing now the ford 
Of Haran, after him a cumb’rous train 
Of herds, and flocks, and num’rous fervitude ; 
Not wandhing poor, but trufting all his wealth 
With God, wdio call’d him, in a land unknown, 
Canaan he now attains ; I fee his tents 
Pitch’d about and the neighbouring plain- 

Of Mcreh, There by promife he receives 
Gift to his progeny of all that land, 

From Hamath northward to the dcfart fouth. 
(Things by their names I call, tho’ yet unnam*d.) 

As Virgilh Vifion in the fixth JEneid pro- 
bably gave Milton the hint of this whole Epifode, 
the laft line is a tranilation of that verfe where 
Asichifes mentions the names of places, which 
they were to bear hereafter. 

Hac ium nomina ernnt, rmnc fmt fine nomine terris. 

The Poet has very finely reprefented the joy 
and gladnefs of heart which rifes in Adam 
upon the difcovery of the Mefliah. As he fees 
his day at a diftance through types and fha- 
dov/s, he rejoices in it y but when he finds the 
Redemption of man compleated, and Paradife 
again renewed, he breaks forth in rapture and 
tranfportp- 

O goodnefs infinite, goodnefs immenfe ! 

That all this good of evil Ihall produce, &c. 


I 
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I have hinted in. my fixth Paper on Milton^, '. 
that an Heroic Poem, according to the opinion 
of the befi Critics, ought to end happily, and 
leave the mirid of the reader, after having con- ; 
dudted it through many doubts and fears, for- I 
rows and difquietudes, in a ftate of tranquility I 
and fatisfadtion. i!'fz7/£/7/s Fable, which had fo 
many other qualifications to recommend it, was 
deficient in this particular. It is here therefore, 
that the Poet has fiiewn a mofi; esquifite judg- 
ment, as well as the finefc invention, by finding 
out a method to fupply this natural defed in his..j. 
fubjedt. Accordingly he leaves the Adverfary^' 
of mankind, in the lafit view which he gives* 
us of him, under the loweft Prate of mortifit 
cation and dilappointment. We fee him chew-4 
ing allies, groveling in the dull;, and loaden*» 
with fupernumerary pains and torments. On| 
the contrary, our two firfl: Parents are com- | 
foiled by dreams and vifions, cheared with-i 
promiies of lalvation, and, in a manner, raifed | 
to a greater happinefs, than that which they ff 
forfeited ; In fiiort, Satan is reprefented mife- 1 
table in the height of his triumphs, and Adam 
triumphant in the height of mifery. 

Mikor h Poeni- je ads veiy,j iQhly. : The laft 
fpeeches of Adam and the Archangel are full of 
moral and inftriidtive fentiments. The deep that 
fell upon and the effcdts it had in quieting 
the difordcrs of her mind, produces the fame 
kii'.d of coniblation in the reader, who cannot^ 
perufe the laft beautiful fpeech which is afcribed 
U 4:.: 'to 
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to the Mother of mankind, without a fecret 
pleafure and fatisfa(5lionr 

Whence thou return’ft, and whither went’ft, I know 5 
For God is aifo in fleep, and dreams advife, 

Which he hath fent propitious, feme great good 
Prefaging, fince with forrow and heart’s diftrefs 
Wearied I fell afleep : but now lead on 
In me is no delay : with thee to go, 

Is to ftay here ; without thee here to ftay, 

|s to go hence unwilling : thou to me 
„ Art all things under Heav’n, all places thou, 

Who for my wilful crime art banifli’d hence. 

This farther confolation yet fecure 
I carry hence ; though all by me is lofl:, 

3uch favour I unworthy am vouchfaf ’d. 

By me the Promis’d Seed Iball all reftore. 

The following lines, which conclude the Poem, 
rife in a moft glorious blaze of poetical images 
and expreffions. 

ifeAWorp in bis acquaints us, that 

the motion of the Ggds differs from that of 
Mortals, as the former dp not ftir their feet, 
nor proceed ftep by ftep, but hide over the fur- 
face of the earth by an uniform fwimming of the 
whole body. The reader may obferve with how 
poetical a defeription Milton has attributed the 
fame kind of motion to the Angels who were to 
take poffeilion of Paradife. 

So fpake our mother E/oe, and Adam heard 
Weil pleas’d, but anfwer’d not ; for now too nigh 
Th’ Archangel flood, and from the other hill 
To their fix’d ftation, all in bright array 

The 
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The Cherubim defcended on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening mift 
Ris’n from a river, o’er the marilh glides. 

And gathers ground faft at the lab’rer’s heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanc’d. 
The brandifh’d fword of God before them blaz’d 
Fierce as a comet 

The Author helped his invention in the fol- 
lowing paflage, by refiedting on the behaviour 
of the Angel, who, in Holy Writ, has the con- 
dudt of Lot and his family. The circumftances 
drawn from that relation are very gracefully 
made ufe of on this occalion. 

In either hand the hafh’ning Angel caught 
Our ling’ring Parents, and to th’ eaftern gate 
Led them dlredl and down the cliff as fall 
To thefubjeded plain : then difappear’d. 

They looking back, &c. 

The fcene which our firfl; Parents are fur- 
prifed with, upon their looking back on Paradife, 
wonderfully ftrikes the reader’s imagination, as 
nothing can be more natural than the tears they 
Hied on that occalion. 

They looking back, all th’ eaftern fide beheld 
Of Paradife, fo late their happy feat, 

Wav’d over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d and fiery arms ; 

Some natural tears they dropp’d, but wip’d them foon; 
The world was all before them, where to choofe 
Thejr place of reft, and Providence their guide. 
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If I might prefume to , offer at the fmaileft 
alteration in this divine Work, I fnould think 
the Poem would end better with the pafiage 
here quoted, than with the two verfes which) 
follow: 

' They hand in hand, with wand’ring fteps and flow,; 

Through Eden took their folkary way. 

Thefe two verfes, though they have their 
beauty, fall very much below the' foregoing 
pafiage, and renew in the mind of the reader 
that anguifh which was pretty well laid by diat 
confideration : 

The orld was all before them, where to choofc 

Their place of reft, and Providence their guide. 

The number of books in Paradife Loji is 
equal to tliofe of the JEneid, Our Author in 
his firft edition had divided his Poem into ten 
books, but afterwards broke the feventh and the 
eleventh, each of them‘ into two different books 
by the help of fome fmall additions. The 
fecond divifion was made with great judgment, 
as any one may fee who will be at the pains 
of examining it. It was not done for the fake 
of fuch a chimerical beauty as that of refembling 
Virgil in this particular, but for the mere juft 
and regular difpofition of this great Work. 

Thofe who have: read Bojjii, and many of the 
Critics who • have written fin ce his time, will 
not pardon me if I do not find out the paiv 
tic tular moral which is inculcated in Para diSe 
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Loji. Though I can by no means think with 
the laft mentioned French Author, that an Epic 
Writer iirft of all pitches upon a certain moral, 
as the ground-work and foundation of his Poem, 
and afterwards finds out a ilory to it ; I am, 
however, of opinion, that no jufi: Heroic Poem 
ever was or can be made, from whence one 
great moral may not be deduced. That, whiclv 
reigns in is the moft univerfai and raofi; 

ufeful that can be imagined : It is in fliort this, 

' That obedience to the W'^ill of God makes I 
‘ men happy, and that difobedience makes them | 

‘ miferable.’ This is vifibly the moral of the 
principal Fable, which turns upon Adam and 
£w, who continued in Paradife, while tliey kept 
the command that was given them, and were 
driven out of it as foon as they had tranfgreffed. 
This is likewife the moral of the principal 
Epifode, which flrews us how an innumerable 
multitude of Angels fell from their ftate of 
blils, and w^ere caft into hell upon their dif- 
obedience. Befides this great moral, v/hich may 
be looked upon as th e foul of the Fabl e, there 
are an infinity of under-morals vrhich are tol 
be drawn from the feveral parts of the Poem, I'lk 
and which makes this Work more ufeful and \ 
inftrudtive than any other Poem in any language. 

Thofe who have criticifed on the OdyUey, the 
JUady and Mneid, have taken a great deal of 
pains to fix the number of months and days 
contained in the adlion of each of thofe Poems, 

If any one thinks it worth his w^hile to ex^. 
amine this particular in he will , find 
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that from firft appearance in the fourth 

book, to his expulfion from Paradife in the 
twelfth book, the Author reckons ten days. 
As for that part of the adion which is defcribed 
in the three ■ firft books, as it does not pais 
within the regions of nature, I have before ob- 
ferved that it is not fubjed to any calculations 
of time. . 

I have now finiihed my obfervations on a work 
' which does an honour to the EngUfi nation. I 
have taken a general view of it under thefe four 
heads, the Fable, the Charaders, the Senti- 
ments, and the Language, and made each of 
them the fubjed of a particular JPaper. I have 
in the next place fpoken of the cenfures which 
our Author may incur under each of thefe heads, 
^hich I have confined to two Papers, though 
1 might have enlarged the number, if I had been 
difpofed to dwell on fo ungrateful a fubjed. I 
believe, however, that the fevered: reader will not 
find any little fault in Heroic Poetry, which 
this Author has fallen into, that does not come 
under one of thofe heads among which I have 
diftributed his leveral blemifhes. After having 
thus treated at large of Paradife Ley?, 1 could 
not think it fufficient to have celebrated this' 
Poem in the whole, without defeending to par- 
ticulars. I have therefore beftowed a Paper 
upon each book, and endeavoured not only to 
prove that the Poem is beautiful in general, but 
to point out its particular beauties, and to 
determine wherein they confift. 1 have en- 
deavoured to iliew how dome pafiages are beau- 
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tified by being fublime, others by being foft, 
others by being natural j which of them are 
recommended by the paffion, which by the 
moral, which by the fentiment, and which by 
the expreffion, I have likewife endeavoured to 
fhew how the genius of the Poet ihines by 
a happy Invention, a diftant Alluhon, or a ju- 
dicious Imitation; how he has copied or im- 
proved Homer or Virgil, and raifes his own 
imaginations by the ufe which he has made of 
feveral poetical paffages in Scripture. I might 
have infertcd alfo feveral paffages in T ajfo, which 
our Author has imitated ; but as I do not look 
upon Paffo to be a fufficient voucher, I would 
not perplex my reader with fuch quotations, 
as might do more honour to the Italian than 
the EngUjlo Poet. In fhort, I have endeavoured 
to particularize thofe innumerable kinds of beauty, 
which it would be tedious to recapitulate, but 
which are effential to poetry, and which may 
be met with in the works of this great Author. 
Had I thought, at my firfi; engaging in this 
defign, that it would have led me to fo great 
a length, I believe I fiiould never have entered 
upon it ; but the kind reception which it has 
met with amongft thofe whofe judgments I have 
a value for, as well as the uncommon demands 
which my Bookfeller tells me have been made 
for thefe particular difcdurfes, give me no reafon 
to repent of the pains I have been at in com- 
pofing them. L 

I Monday, 
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Totus mundiis agil bijirionem. 

M ANY of my fair I'eaders, as vrell as 
X V J. very gay and well-received perfons of the 
other Sex, are extremely perplexed at the Latm 
fentences, at the head of my Speculations ; I do 
not know whether I ought not to indulge them 
w^ith tranflations of each of them : However, 

I have to day taken down from the top of the 
flage in Dniry-Lafie a bit of Latin which often 
{lands in their view, and lignilies that ‘ tlie 
‘ whole world adts the Player.’ It is certain 
that if we look round us, and behold the dif- 
ferent employments of mankind, you hardly 
fee one who is not, as the Player is, in an 
sffumed character. The Lawyer, who is ve- 
hement and loud in a caufe wherein he knotvs 
he has not the truth of the aueftion ,on his fide, 
is a Player as to the perfonated part, but in- 
comparably meaner than he as to the profti- 
tudon of himfelf for hire ; becaufe the Pleader’s 
fahlrood introduces injuflice, the Player feigns 
for no other end but to divert or inftrud you. 
The Divine, whofe paffions tranfport him to 
fay any thing with any view but promoting the 
interefts of true piety and religion, is a Player 
with a llill greater imputation of guilt, in pro- 
•i portion 
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portion to his depreciating a charadter more 
facred. Confider all the different purfuits and 
employments of men, and you will find half 
their adlions tend to nothing elfe but difguife 
and impofture ; and all that is done which pro- 
ceeds not from a man’s very felf is the aftion 
of a Player. For this reafon it is that I make 
fo fi-equent mention of the Stage ; It is, v/ith me, 
a matter of the higlieft confideration what parts 
are well or ill performed, what paffions or fen- 
tinients are indulged or cultivated, and confe- 
quently what manners and cuftoms are tranf- 
iiifed from the Stage to the World, which reci- 
procally imitate each other. As the writers of 
Epic Poems introduce fliadov/y perfons, and re- 
prefent vices and virtues under the charadlers 
of men and women ; lb I, who am a Spec- 
tator in the world, may perhaps fometimes 
make ufe of the names of the Adtors on the 
Stage, to reprefent or adinonifli thofe who tranfadt 
affiirs in the World. Wlien I am commending 
IPPh for reprefenting the tendernefs of a huf- 
band and a father in Macbetb., the contrition 
.of a reformed jv'odiga! in Harry the Fourth, 
the W'inning emptineis of a young man of good- 
nature and wealth in the Trip to the Jubihey 
the ofiiciourncfs of an artful fervant in the Fox z 
when thus I celebrate Wilh, \ talk to all tire 
World who are engaged in any of thofe circum- 
ffances. If I were to iiaeak of merit negledted, 
mifapplied or mifundei-ffood, might not I fay 
Eajlcourt has a great capacity ? But. it is not the 
intereft of others who bear a figiire on the Stage 
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that his talents were underflood ; it is their bu- 
finefs to impofe upon him what cannot become 
him, or keep out of his hands any thing in 
which he would fliine. W ere one to raife a 
fufpicion of himfelf in a man who pafles upon 
the world for a fine thing, in order to alarm 
him, one might fay, if Lord Foppington were 
not on the S^tage, (Cibber ads the falfe pre- 
tenlions to a genteel behaviour fo very juftly) 
he would have in the generality of mankind 
more that would admire than deride him. When 
we come to charaders diredly comical, it is 
not to be imagined what effed a well-regulated 
Stage would have upon mens manners. The 
craft of an ufurer, the abfurdity of a rich fool, 
the aukward roughnefs of a fellow of half 
courage, the ungraceful mirth of a creature of 
half wit, might be for ever put out of countenance 
by proper parts for Dogget. Johnfon, by ading 
Corbacchio, the other night, mull have given 
all w?ho faw him a thorough deteflation of 
aged avarice. The petulancy of a peevifh old 
fellow, who loves and hates he knows not 
why, is very excellently performed by the in- 
genious Mr. William Penkethman in Fhe Fop’s 
Fortune where, in the charader of F> 07 i Chokrick 
Snap Shorto de Fejiy, he anfwers no queftions but 
to thofe whom he likes, and wants no account 
of any thing from thofe he approves. Mr. 
Fenkethman is alfo mufler of as^ many faces 
in the dumb-fcene, as can be expeded from 
a man in the circumftances of being ready to 
pe^rilli out of fear and hunger; He wonders 
V , through- 
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throughout the whole fcene very mafterly, 
without negled'ing his viduals. If it be, as 
I have heard it fometimes mentioned, a great 
qualification for the world to follow bulinels 
and pleafure too, v/hat is it in the ingenious 
Mr. Penkethman to reprefent a fenle of pleafure 
and pain at the fame time ; as you may fee 
him do this evening ? 

As it is certain that a Stage ought to be 
wholly fuppreffed, or judicioufly encouraged, 

. while there is one in the nation, men turned 

r for regular pleafure cannot employ their thoughts 

more ufefuily, for the diverlion of mankind, 
than by convincing them that it is in them- 
felves to raile this entertainment to the greatefl 
height. It would be a great improvement, as 
well as embcliifiament to the Theatre, if 
dancing w'crc more regarded, and taught to all 
the Adors. One who has the advantage of 
fuch an agreeable girlifh perfon as Mrs. Bicknell, 
joined with her capacity of imitation, could in 
proper gefture and motion reprefent ail the 
decent characters of female life. An amiable 
raodefty in one afpect of a Dancer, an alTumed 
confidence in another, a fudden joy in another, 
a falling olF with an impatience of being be- 
held, a return towards the audience with 
an unfteady I'efolution to approach them, and 
a well-acted folicitude to plcafe, would revive 
in the company all the fine touches of mind 
raifed in obferving all the objects of affection or 
paffion they had before beheld. Such elegant 
entertainments as thefe would polifh the towia 
Y OL. V. X into 
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into judgment in their gratifications; and de- 
licacy in pleafure is the firft ftep people of con- 
dition take in reformation from vice. Mrs. 
Bkknell has the only capacity for this fort of 
Dancing of any on the Stage ; and I dai'e fay 
all who fee her performance to-morrow night, 
when fure the Romp will do her befi; for her 
own benefit, will be of my mind. T 


N°37i Tiiefday, May 6. 


Jamne igitur laudas quod de Sapientihus mus 
Ridebat ? ' Juv. Sat. lo. v. 28. 

And fliall the Sage * your approbation win, 
Whofe laughing features wore a conftant grin ? 

I Shall communicate to my reader the fol- 
lowing Letter for the entertahiment of this 
day. 

S I Ry 

* O U know very well that our nation is 
f more famous for that fort of men who 
* are called Whims and Humourifts, than any 
* other country in the world ; for which reafon 
‘ it is obferved that our Englijh Comedy ex- 
‘ cels that of all other nations in the novelty 
f and variety of its characters, 

Dmocrltuh ' 

‘ Among 
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‘ Among thofe innumerable fets of Whims 
‘ which our country produces, there are none 
‘ whom I have regarded with more curiofity 
' than thofe who have invented any particular 
‘ kind of diveriion for the entertainment of 
‘ themfelves or their friends. My Letter fliall 
‘ fingle out thofe who take delight in forting a 
company that has fomething of burlefque and 
‘ ridicule in its appearance. I f!ra!l make myfelf 
‘ underftood by the following example. One of 
‘ the Wits of the laft age, who was a man 
‘ of a good edate, thought he never laid out 
‘ his money better than in a jej[l. As he was 
' one year at the Bath^ obferving that in the 
‘ great confluence of fine people, there were 
‘ feveral among them with long chins, a part 
‘ of the vifage by which he himfeif was very 
‘ much diftinguilhed, he invited to dinner half 
‘ a fcore of thefe remarkable perfons who had 
' their mouths in the middle of their faces, 
‘ They had no fooner placed themfelves about 
‘ the table, but they began to flare upon one 
‘ another, not being able to imagine what had 
‘ brought them together. Our Englijh Proverb 
‘fays. 


’Tis merry in the hall, 

When beards wag all. 

* It proved fo in the affembly I am now fpeaking 
‘ of, who feeing fo many peaks of faces agitated 
‘ with eating, drinking, and difcourfe, and ob- 
‘ ferving all the chins that were prefent meet- 

X 2 * ing 
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" in g together very often over the centre of the 
' table, every one grew fenfible of the jeft, and 
‘ came into it with fo much gcod-humour, that 
‘ they lived in ftrict friendfhip and alliance from 
- ‘ that day forward. 

‘ The fame Gentleman fome time after 
‘ packed together a fet of Oglers, as he called 
of fuch as had an unlucky 
‘ caft in their eyes. His diverfion on this cc- 
‘ cafion was to fee the crofs bows, miflaken 
‘ figns , and wrong connivances that paffed amidfl 
‘ fo many broken and refradled rays of fight. 

‘ he third feafi: which this merry Gentle- 
‘ man exhibited was to the Stammerers, whom 
‘ he got together in a fufficient body to fill his 
‘ table. He had ordered one of his fervants, 

‘ who was placed behind a fcreen, to write 
‘ down their table-talk, which w^as very eafy to 
‘ be done without the help of fliort-hand. It 
, ‘ appears by the notes which were taken, that 
‘ though their converfation never fell, there were 
‘ not above twenty words fpoken during the 
‘ firfi; courfe ; that upon ferving up the fecond, 
‘ one of the company was a quarter of an 
* hour in telling them, that the ducklings and 
‘ aiparagus were very good j and that another 
‘ took up the fame time in declaring himfelf 
‘ of the fame opinion. This jefi: did not, how- 
‘ ever, go off fo well as the former; for one 
‘ of the guefis being a brave man, and fuller 
‘of refentment than he knew how to exprefs, 
‘ %vent out of the room, and fent the facetious 
‘ inviter a challenge in writing, which, though 

‘".it 
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‘ it was afterwards dropped by the interpodtlon, 
‘ of friends, put a flop to thefe iudicrous enter- 
‘ tainments. 

‘ Now, Sir, I dare fay you will agree with 
' me, that as there is no moral in thefe jefts, 
‘ they ought to be difcouraged, and looked 
‘ upon rather as pieces of unluckinefs than wit. 
‘ However, as it is natural for one man to re- 
‘ fine upon the thought of another, and impof- 
‘ fible for any fingle perfbn, how great foever 
‘ his parts may be, to invent an art, and bring 
‘ it to its utmoft perfedtion ; I fhall here give 
* you an account of an honeft Gentleman of 
‘ my acquaintance, who, upon hearing the cha- 
‘ radler of the wit above-mentioned, has him- 
‘ felf alfumed it, and endeavoured to convert 
‘ it to the benefit of mankind. He invited 
‘ half a dozen of his friends one day to dinner, 
‘ who were each of them famous for inferting 
‘ feveral redundant phrafes in their difeourie, as, 
‘ D’ 'ye hear me. D’ye fee, That is. And fo Sir. 
‘ Each of the guefts making frequent ufe of his 
‘ particular elegance, appeared fo ridiculous to 
‘ his neighbour, that he could not but refledl 
‘ upon himfelf as appearing equally ridiculous 
‘ to the reft of the company; By this means, 
‘ before they had fat long together, every one 
‘ talking with the greateft circumfpedtion, and 
‘ carefully avoiding his favourite expletive, the 
‘ converfation was cleared of its redundancies, 
‘ and had a greater quantity of fenfe, though 
f lefs of found in it. 

■ ■ X 3 ■■ The 
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‘ The fame well-meaning Gentleman took 
‘ occafion, at another time, to bring together 
' fuch of his friends as were addifted to a foolifii 
® habitual cuftom of fwearing. In order to fliew 
^ them the abiurdity of the pradtice, he had re- 
‘ courfe to the invention above-mentioned, hav- 
‘ ing placed an Amanuenfn in a private part of 
‘ the room. After the feeond bottle, w'hen 
‘ men open their minds without referve, my 
‘ honeft friend began to take notice of the many 
‘ fonorous but uoneceflary v/ords that had pafled 
‘ in his houfe fince their fitting down at table, 
‘ and how much good converfation they had loil; 
‘ by giving way to fuch fuperfluous phrafes. 
‘ What a tax, fays he, would they have raifed 
‘ for the poor, had we put the laws in ex- 
‘ ecution upon one another ? Every one of them 
‘ took this gentle reproof in good part. Upon 
‘ which he told them, that knowing their con- 
‘ verfation would have no fecrets in it, he 
* had ordered it to be taken down in writing, 
‘ and for the humour-fake would read it to them, 
‘ if they pleafed. There were ten flieets of it, 
‘ which might have been reduced to two, ’ had 
‘ there not been thofe abominable interpolations I 
‘ have before mentioned. Upon the reading of 
‘ it in cold blood, it looked rather like a con- 
‘ ference of fiends than of men. In flioit, every 
‘ one trembled at himfelf upon hearing calmly 
‘ what he had pronounced amidft the heat and 
‘ inadvertency of difcourfe. 

‘ I ilaail only mention another occafion 
‘ wherein he made ufe of the fame invention 

‘to 
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r to cure a different kind of men, who are 
‘ the pefts of all polite converfation, and mur- 
‘ der time as much as either of the two former, 

‘ though they do it more innocently j I mean 
‘ that dull generation of Story-tellers. My 
‘ friend got together about half a dozen of his 
' acquaintaince, who were infe6ted with this 
‘ ftrange malady. The firft day one of them, 

' fitting down, entered upon the fiegeof Namur ^ 

‘ which lafted until four of the clock, their 
‘ time of parting. The fecond day a North- 
‘ Britain took poffeflion of the difcourfe, which 

* it was impofiible to get out of his hands fo 
‘ long as the company ftaid together. The 

* third day was engroffed after the fame man- 

* ner by a ftory of the fame length. They 
‘ at laft began to refled upon this barbarous 
‘ way of treating one another, and by this means 
‘ awakened out of that lethargy with which 
‘ each of them had been feized for feveral years. 

* As you have fomewhere declared, that ex- 
‘ traordinary and uncommon characters of man- 
‘ kind are the game which you delight in, and 
‘ as I look upon you to be the greateft Sportf- 
‘ man, or, if you pleafe, the Nimrod among 
‘ this fpecies of Writers, I thought this difcoveiy 
‘ would not be unacceptable to you. 

I I am, Sir, &c. 


X 4 
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— Pudet h^c opprobria noMs 
Et did potmje, £ 5 ? non potuijfe rejellt. 

, Ovid. Metam. 1. i.v. 75 ^. 

' ' To hear an open flander, is a curfe ; 

But not to find an anfwer, is a worfe. 

D R Y p E N. 

Mr. Spectatok, May 6, 1712. 

‘ 1 Am Sexton of the pariili of Covent-Gar Jmy 
‘ J and complained to you fometime ago, 
‘ that as I was tolling in to prayers at eleven 
‘ in the morning, crowds of people of Quality 
‘ haftened to affemble at a puppet-ihow on 
‘ the other fide of the Garden. I had at the 
‘ fame time a very great difefteem for Mr. 
‘ Rovoeil and his little thoughtlefs common- 
‘ wealth, as if they had enticed the Gentry into 
‘ thofe wanderings : But let that be as it will, 
‘ I am now convinced of the honeft intentions 
' of the faid Mr. Rowell and company j and 
‘ fend this to acquaint you, that he has given 
* all the profits which fliall arife to-morrow 

j;. 

■ night by his Play to the ufe of the poor charity- 
‘ chiidren ol thia parifli. I have been informed, 

■ Sir, that in Holland all perfons who fet up 

■ any Show, or ad any Stage-Play, be the 
^ Adors either of wood and wire, or Heili and 

‘blood, 
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‘ blood, are obliged to pay out of their gain 
' fuch a proportion to the honeft and indul- 
‘ trious poor in the neighbourhood : By this 
‘ means they make diverfion and pleafure pay 
‘ a tax to labour and induftry. I have been 
‘ told alfo, that all the time of Lent, in Ro- 
‘ man-Catholic countries, the perfons of con- 
‘ dition adminiftered to the neceflities of the 
‘ poor, and attended the beds of lazars and 
‘ difeafed perfons. Our Protefcant Ladies and 
( ‘ Gentlemen are fo much to feek for proper 

i ‘ ways of paffing time, that they are obliged 

‘ to Punchinello for knowing what to do with 
‘ themfelves. Since the cafe is fo, I defire only 
‘ you would intreat our people of Quality, who 
‘ are not to be interrupted in their pleafure, to 
K ‘ think of the pradtice of any moral duty, that 

i ‘ they would at leafi; fine for their fins, and 

‘ give fomefhing to thefe poor children j a little 
‘ out of their luxury and fuperfluity would 
‘ atone, in fome meafiire, for the w’anton ufe 
‘ of the reft of their fortunes. It would not, 
‘ niethinks, be amifs, if the Ladies, who haunt 
‘ the cloifters and pafiages of the Piay-houfe, 
[ ‘ were upon every offence obliged to pay to 

; ‘ this excellent inftitution of fchools of charity : 

; ‘ This method would make offenders themfelves 

‘ do fervice to the Public. But in the mean 
; ‘ time I defire you Vvould' publilh this voluotary 

‘ reparation which Mr. Po-well does our parifii, 
I " for the noife he has made in it by the con- 

‘ ftant rattling of coaches, drums, trumpets, tri- 
‘ umphs, and battles. The deftiuction of Prof 

‘ adorned 
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‘ adorned with Highland dances, are to make 
‘ up the entertainment of all who are fo well 
‘ difpofed as not to forbear a light entertainment, 

‘ for no other reafon but that it is to do a good 
‘ adion. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moll humble fervant, 

Ralph Bellfry. 

‘ I am credibly informed, that all the in- 

* finuations which a certain Writer made againll 
‘ Mr. F(mell at the Bath, are falfe and ground- 
‘ iefs/ 

Mr. Spectator, 

* T^/TY employment, which is that of a Broker, 
c lyj. leading me often into Taverns about the 

* Exchange, has given me occafion to obferve a 

* certain enormity, which I lhall here fubmit 

* to your animadverfion. In three or four of 
‘ thefe Taverns, I have, at different times, taken 
‘ notice of a precife fet of people with grave 
' countenances, iliort wigs, black clothes, or 

* dark camblet trimmed with black, and mourn- 
‘ ing gloves and hatbands, w’ho met on certain 

* days at each Tavern fucceffively, and keep 
‘ a fort of moving club. Having often met with 
‘ their faces, and obferved a certain llinking 

* way in their dropping iii one after another, 
‘ 1 had the curiofity to inquire into their cha- 
‘ raders, being the rather moved to it by their 

3 t agree- 
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‘ agreeing in the fingularity of their drefsj and 
‘ I find upon due examination they are a knot 
‘ of Pariih-Clerks, who have taken a fancy 
* to one another, and perhaps fettle the Bills 
‘ of Mortality over their half-pints. I have fo 
‘ great a value and veneration for any who have 
‘ but even an aflenting Amen in the fervice 
‘ of Religion, that I am afraid left thefe per- 
‘ fons fhould incur fome ftandal by this prac- 
‘ tice ; and would therefore without rallery, 

‘ advife them, to fend the Florence and Pullets 
‘ home to their own houfes, and not pre- 
‘ tend to live as well as the Overfeers of the 
^ poor. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Humphry Transfer, 

Mr. Spectator, May 6. 

' T Was laft IVcdneJday night at a Tavern in 
e A among a fet of men who call 

‘ Lawyers-Club. You muft know, 

‘ Sir, this Club confifts only of Attorneys j and 
‘ at this meeting every ohe propoles the Caufe 
‘ he has then in hand to the board, upon which 
each member gives his judgment according to 
‘ the experience he has met with. If it hap- 
‘ pens that any one puts a cafe of which they 
have had no precedent, it is noted down by 
‘ their Clerk hFili. Goojeqiiill, (who regifters all 
‘ their proceeding,) that one of them inay go 
* the next day with it, to a Counfel, This 

‘ indeed 
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‘ indeed is commendable, and ought to be the 
‘ principal end of their meeting ; but had you 
‘ been there to have heard them relate their 
‘ methods of managing a Caufe, their manner 
‘ of drawing out their Bills, and, in fliort, their 
‘ arguments upon their feveral ways of abufing 
‘ their Clients, with the applaufe that is given 
‘ to him who has done it mod: artfully, you 
‘ would before now have given your remarks 
‘ on them. They are fo confcious that their 
‘ difcourfes ought to be kept a fecret, that 
‘ they are very cautious of admitting any perfon 
‘ Vfho is not of their profefiion. When any 
‘ who are not of the Law are let in, the perfon, 
‘ who introduces him, fays, he is a very honeft 
‘ Gentleman, and he is taken in, as their cant 
‘ is, to pay cofts. I am admitted upon the 
‘ recommendation of one of their principals, 
‘‘ as a very honeft, good-natured fellow,” that 
‘ will never be in a plot, and only defires to 
‘ drink his bottle and fmoke his pipe. You 
‘ have formerly remarked upon feveral forts of 
‘ Clubs ; and as the tendency of this is only to 
‘ increafe fraud and deceit, I hope you will pleafe 
‘ to take notice of it. 

I am, with reipeft, 

Your humble fervant, 

T H. R. 


Thurfday, 
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Thurfday, May 8. 


Fallit enini vitium fpscie virtutis umbra. 

Ju\'. Sat. 14. V. 109. 

Vice oft is hid in Virtue’s fair difguife. 

And in her borrow’d form efcapes enquiring eyes. 


M r. Locke, in his treatife of Human Un- 
derftanding, has {pent two ehapters upon 
the Abufe of Words. The firft and moft 
palpable abufe of words, he fays, is,- when 
they are ufed without clear and diftindt Ideas : 
The fecond, when we are fo inconftant and un- 
fteady in the application of them, that we fome- 
times ufe them to fignify one Idea, fometiraes 
another. He adds, that the refult of our con- 
templations and reafonings, while we have no 
precife ideas fixed to our words, rauft: needs, 
be very confufed and abfurd. To avoid this in- 
convenience, more efpecially in moral difcourfes, 
•where the fame word fhould conftantly be ufed 
in the fame fenfe, he earneftly recommends the 
ufe of Definitions. ‘ A Definition, fays he, is 
‘ the only way whereby the precife meaning of 
‘ moral words can be known.’ He therefore 
accufes thofe of great negligence, who difcourfe 
of moral things with the leaft obicurity in the 
terms they make ufe of, fince upon the fore- 
mentioned ground he does not fcruple to fay, 

that 
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that he thinks ‘ morality is capable of demon- 
‘ ftration as well as the mathematics.’ 

I know no two words that have been more 
abufed by the different and wrong interpretations 
which are put upon them, than thofe two, Mo- 
defty and Affurance. To fay, fuch a one is a 
modeft man, fometimes indeed paffes for a good 
charafter ; but at prefent is very often ufed to 
fignify a fheepifh aukward fellow, who has 
neither good-breeding, politenefs, nor any know- 
ledge of the world. 

Again, a man of Affurance, though at firfl 
it only denoted a perfon of a free and open 
carriage, is now very ufually applied to a profli- 
gate wretch, who can break through all the 
rules of decency and morality without a blufh, 

I fhall endeavour therefore in this Effay to 
reftore thefe words to their true meaning, to 
prevent the Idea of Modefty from being con- 
founded with that of Sheepiflinefs, and to 
hinder Impudence from paffing for Affurance. 

If I was put to define Modefty, I would 
call it, ‘ the reflexion of an ingenuous mind, 
‘ either when a man has committed an adion 
‘ for which he cenfures himfelf, or fancies that 
‘ he is expofed to the cenfure of others.’ 

For this reafon a man truly modeft is as much 
fo when he is alone as in company, and as fubjed 
to a blufh in his clofet, as when the eyes of 
multitudes are upon him. 

I do not remember to have met with any in- 
ftanee of Modefty with which I am fo well 
pleafed, as that celebrated one of the young 

Prince, 


Prince, whofe father, being a tributary King 
to the Romans, had feveral complaints laid 
againft him before the Senate, as a Tyrant and 
Oppreffor of his fubjefe. The Prince went 
to Rome to defend his father, but coming into 
the Senate, and hearing a multitude of crimes 
proved upon him, was fo opprelTed when it 
came to his turn to fpeak, that he was unable 
to utter a word. The ftory tells us, that the 
Fathers were more moved at this indance of 
Modefty and Ingenuity, than they could have 
been by the mod pathetic oration •, and, in 
fhort, pardoned the guilty father for this early 
promife of virtue in the fon. 

I take Adurance to be ‘ the faculty of pof~ 
‘ feding a man’s felf, or of faying and doing 
‘ indifferent things without any uneafmcfs or 
‘ emotion in the mind.’ That which generally 
gives a man Affurance is a moderate knowledge 
of the world, but above all a mind fixed and 
determined in itfelf to do nothing againd the 
rules of honour and decency. An open and 
adured behaviour is the natural confequence of 
fuch a refolution. A man thus armed, if his 
words or adtions are at any time mifinterpreted, 
retires within himfelf, and from a confcioufnefs 
of his own integrity, adunies force enough to 
defpife the little centres of ignorance or malice. 

Every one ought to cherifh and encourage in 
himfelf the Modedy and Affurance I have here 
mentioned. 

A man without Adurance is liable to be made 
unealy by the folly or ill-nature of every one he 
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converfes with. A man. without Modefty is iofl: 
to aii fenfe ot honour and virtue. 

It is more than probable, that the Prince 
above-mentioned pofTeffed both thefe qualifica- 
tions in a very eminent degree. Without Afi- 
furance he would never have undertaken to fpeafc 
before the moft auguft aflembly in the world j 
without Modefty he would have pleaded the 
caufe he had taken upon him, though it had 
appeared ever fo fcandalous. 

hrom what has been faid, it is plain, that 
Modefty and Aflurance are both amiable, and 
may very well meet in the fame perfon. When 
they are thus mixed and blended together, tirey 
compofe what we endeavour to expreis when 
we lay a modeft Aflurance ; by which we un- 
derftand the juft mean between Baflifulnefs and 
Impudence. 

I Ihad conclude with obferving, that as the 
fame man may be both modeft and aflured, fo 
it is aifo pofiTible for the fame perfon to be both 
impident and balhful. 

We have frequent inftances of this odd kind 
of mixture in people of depraved minds and 
mean education ; who though they are not able 
to meet a man’s eyes, or pronounce a fentence 
without confufion, can voluntarily commit the 
greateft villanies, or moft indecent adtions. 

Such a perfon feems to have made a refolution 
to do ill even in fpite of himfelf, and in defiance 
01 all thofe checks and reftraints his temper and 
complexion feem to have laid in his way; 


Upon 
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Upon the whole, I would endeavour to 
efcablilh this maxim, that the pradlice of Virtue 
is the moft proper method to give a man a 
becoming Affurance in his words and aitions. 
j Guilt always feeks to fhelter itfelf in one of 
the extremes, and is fometimes attended with, 
both. . _ X 
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Nil aBim reput ans Ji (pud fuperejfet agendim. 

Luc. Lib. 2. V. 657;; 

He reckons not the paft, while ought remain’d 
Great to be done, or mighty to be gain’d. 

R o w El. 

T here is a fault, which, though com- 
mon, wants a name. It is the very 
Contrary to Procraftination : As we lofe the pre- 
fent hour by delaying from day to day to execute 
what w'e ought to do immediately ; fo moft of 
us take occafion to fit ftill and throw away the 
time in our pofieflion, by retrofpedfc on what 
is paft, imagining we have already acquitted 
ourfeives, and eflablillied our eharadlers in the 
’fight of mankind. But when we thus put a 
value upon ourfeives for what w^e have already 
done, any further than to explain ourfeives in 
order to affift our future conduft, that will 
give us an over- weening opinion of our merit 

Vot. V. 'Y ' ' ■ ■■ '.'to 
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to the prejudice of our prefent induftry. The 
great .rule, methinks, fhould be to manage the 
inftant in which weftand, with fortitude, equa- 
nimity, and moderation, according to mens 
refpeftive circumftances. If our pad: adions 
reproach us, they cannot be atoned for by our 
own levere reflexions fo effedually as by a con- 
trary behaviour. If they are praife-worthy, the 
memory of them is of no ufe but to ad fuitably 
to them. Thus a good prefent behaviour is an 
implicit repentance for any mifcarriage in what 
is pad ; but prefent flacknefs will not make up 
for pad adivity. Time has fwallowed up all 
that we contemporaries did yederday, as irre- 
vocably as it has the adions of the Antediluvians : 
But we are again aw’^ake, and what (liall we 
do to-day, to-day, which pafles while we are 
yet Ipeaking ? Shall we remember the folly of 
lad night, or refolve upon the exercife of virtue 
to-morrow? Lad night is certainly gone, and 
to-morrow may never arrive : This indant make 
ufe of, Gan you oblige any man of honour 
and virtue ? Do it immediately. Can you vifit 
a lick friend ? Will it revive him to fee you enter, 
and fulpend your own eafe and pleafure to com- 
fort his weaknefs, and hear the impertinencies of 
a Wretch in pain ? Do not day to take coach, 
but be gone. Your midrefs will bring forrow, 

and your bottle madnefs: Go to neither 

Such virtues and diverfions as thefe are mentioned 
becaufe they occur to all men. But every man 
is fufiiciendy convinced, that to fufpend the 
ufe of the prefent moment, and refolve better 

for 
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' for the future only, is an unpardonable folly. . 

What I attempted to confider, was the mifchief 
i of fetting fuch a value upon what is paid, as to 

think we have done enough. Let a man have 
: filled all the offices of life with the higheft dig- 

nity until y'efterday, and begin to live only to 
j himfelf to-day, he muft exped he will in the 

effeds upon his reputation be confidered as the 
man who died yefterday. The man, who dif- 
; tinguiffies himfelf from the reft, ftands in a 

f prefs of people ; thofe before him intercept his 

I progrefs, and thofe behind him, if he does not 

urge on, will tread him down. Ccefar^ of whom 
it was faid, ‘ that he thought nothing done 
‘ while there was any thing left for him to do,’ 
went on in performing the greateft exploits, 
i ■ without aflliming to himfelf a privilege of taking 
reft upon the foundation of the merit of his for- 
mer adions. It was the manner of that glorious 
Captain to write down what fcenes he pafied 
through, but it was rather to keep his affairs 
in method, and capable of a clear review in 
cafe they ffiould be examined by others, than 
I that he built a renown upon any thing that was 

paft. I fliall produce two fragments of his, to 
, demonftrate, that it was his rule of life to ftip- 

I port himfelf rather by what he ffiould perform, 

^ than what he had done already. In the. tablet 

I which he wore about him the fame year in which' 

I he obtained the battle of Pharfalia, there were 

found thefe loofe notes for his own coqidud : It . 
is fuppofed, by the circumftances they alludeds 
; .Y 2 
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to, that they might be fet down the evening 
of the fame night. 

‘ My part is now but begun, and my glory 
‘ muft be fuftained by the ufe I make of this 

* vidlory otherwife my lofs will be greater than 
‘ that of Pompey. Our perfonal reputation will 

* rife: or fall as we bear our refpedlive fortunes. 

‘ All my private enemies among the prifoners 
‘ fhall be fpared. I will forget this, in order 
‘ to obtain fuch another day. 'Trebutius is 
‘ afliamed to fee me : I will go to his tent and 
‘ be reconciled in private. Give all the men of 
‘ honour, who take part with me, the terms I 
‘ offered before the battle. Let tl’iein owe this 
‘ to their friends who have been long in my 
‘ interefls. Power is weakened by the full ufe 
‘ of it, but extended by moderation. Gal- 
‘ binius is proud, and will he fervilc in his 
‘ prefent fortune ; let him wait. Send for Bier-. 
‘ tinius-: He is modeft, and his virtue is worth 
‘ gaining. I have copied my heart with re- 
‘ flexion, and am fit to rejoice with the army 
^ to-morrow. Pie is a popular General who can 
‘ expofe hhnfelf like a private man during a 

battle ; but he is more popular who can rejoice 
but like a private man after a vidlory.' 

is particularly proper for the example 
of all who pretend to indufa-y in the purfuit of 
honour and virtue, is, that this Hero was more 
than ordinarily folicitous about his reputation, 
when a common mind would have thought itfelf 
•in fecurity, and given itfelf a loofe topy and 
triumph. But though this is a very great in- 

ftance 



p 
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ftance of his temper, I muft confefs I am more 
taken with his reflexions, when , he retired to^ 
his clofet in fome difturbance upon the repeate4 
ill omens oi Calphiirnids drearh the night before 
his death. The literal tranflation of that frag-, 
ment fliali conclude this Paper. 

‘ Be it fo then. If I am to die to-morrow, 

‘ that is what I am to do to-morrow : It will 
‘ not be then, becaufe I am willing it fhould 
‘ be then ; nor lhall I efcape it, becaufe I am 
‘ unwilling. It is in the Gods when, but in. 

‘ myfelf how I fhall die. If Calphurnids dreams 
‘ are fumes of indigeftion, how fhall I behold 
^ the day after to-morrow ? If they are from the 
‘ Gods, their admonition is not to prepare me 
‘ tp efcape from their decree, but to meet it. I 
‘ have lived to a fulnefs of days and of glory : 

* what is there that Cajar has not done with as 

* much honour as ancient Heroes ? Cafar has 

* not yet died ; Ccefar is prepared to die.’ T, 
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Non pojftdentm multa vocaveris 
ReSe heatum: reSim occufat 
Nomen beati, qui Dear urn 
Muneribus fapienter uti, 

Duramqm callet pauperiem pati, 

Pejufque letho fiagitium timet . 

Hor. Od. 9. 1 . 4. V. 45. 

We barbaroufly call them bleft, 1 

Who are of largefl: tenements polleft, > 

While fwelling coffers break their owner’s reft, j 
More truly happy thofe, who can 
Govern that little empire, man : 

Who fpend their treafure freely, as ’twas giv’n 
By the large bounty of indulgent heav’n : 

Who, in a fix’d, unalterable, ftate, "I 

Smile at the doubtful tide of fate, > 

And fcorn alike her friendfhio and her hate : j 
Who poifon lefs than falftiood fear, 

Loth to purchafe life fo dear. Stepney. 

I HAVE more than once had occafion to 
mention a noble faying of Seneca the Phi- 
lofopher, that a virtuous perfon ftruggling with 
misfortunes, and rifing above them, is an objed 
on which the Gods themfelves may look down 
with delight. I fhali therefore fet before my 
reader a fcene of this kind of diftrefs in private 
life, for the Speculation of this day. 


An 
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x^n eminent citizen, who had lived in good 
faihion and credit, was by a train of accidents, 
and by an unavoidable perplexity in his affairs, 
reduced to a low condition. There is a modefty 
ufually attending faultlefs poverty!', which made 
him rather choofe to reduce his manner of liv* 
ing to his prefent circumftances, than fblicit his 
friends in order to fupport the drew of an eftate 
when the fubftance was gone. His wife, who 
w'as a woman of fenfe and virtue, behaved her- 
felf on this occafion with uncommon decency, 
.and never appeared fb amiable in his eyes as 
now. Inftead of upbraiding him with the am- 
ple fortune fhe had brought, or the many great 
offers file had refufied for his fake, flie redoubled 
all the inftances of her affection, while her huf- 
band was continually pouring out his heart to 
her in complaints that he had ruined the heft 
woman in the world. He fometimes came home 
at a time when fhe did not expedl him, and 
furprifed her in tears, which fhe endeavoured 
to conceal, and always put on an air of chear- 
fulnefs to receive him. To leffen their expence, 
their eldefl: daughter, (whom I fhall call Amanda) 
was fent into the country, to the houfe of an 
honefl: Farmer, who had married a fervant of 
the family. This young woman was apprehen- 
five of the ruin which was approaching, and 
had privately engaged a friend in the neighbour- 
hood to give her an account of what paffed from 
time to time in her father's affairs. Amanda 
was in the bloom of her youth and beauty, 
when the Lord of the Manor, who often called 

Y 4 in 
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in at the Farmer’s houfe as he followed his 
country fports, fell paffionately in love v/ith her. 
He was a man of great generofity; but from 
a ioofe education had contraded a hearty averhon 
to marriage. He therefore entertained a defign 
upon Amanda’s virtue, which at prefent he 
thought fit to keep private. The innocent crea- 
ture, who never fufpeded his intentions, was 
pleafed with his perfonj and having obferved 
his growing paffion for her, hoped by fo ad- 
vantageous a match flie might quickly be in 
a capacity of fupporting her impoveriflied rela- 
tions. One day as he called to fee her, he 
found her in tears over a Letter flie had juft re- 
ceived from her friend, which gave an account 
that her father had lately been ftripped of every 
thing by an Execution. The Lover, who with 
fome difficulty found out the caufe of her grief, 
took this occallon to make her a propofal. It 
is impoffible to exprefs Amanda’s confufion when 
fhe found his pretenfiohs were not honourable. 
She was now deferted of all her hopes, and 
had no power to fpeak; but ruffiing from him 
in the utmoft difturbance, locked herfelf up 
in her chamber. He immediately diipatched a 
meflenger to her father with tlie following 
Letter. 

: I R, ■ ■ , , , : 

T Have heard of your misfortune, and have 
‘ ^ offered your daughter, if fhe will live with. 
^ me, to fettle on her four hundred pounds a 

year, and to day down the fum for which you 
5 are 
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f are now diftreffed. I will be fo ingenuous 

* as to tell you that I do not intend marriage : , 

‘ But if you are wife, you will ufe your author 

^ rity with her not to be too nice, when Ihe 
/ has an opportunity of faving you and your 
f family, and of making herfelf happy. 

I am, &c. ■ 

This Letter came to the hands of Amafida^ 
mother ; die opened and read it with great 
furprife and concern. She did not think it 
proper to explain herfelf to the meflenger, but 
deiiring him to call again the next morning, 
die wrote to her daughter as follows. 

Deareft Child, 

* OUR father and I have juft now re- 

^ ceived a Letter from a Genleman, who 

‘ petends love to you, with a propofai that in- 

fults our misfortunes, and would throw us 
^ to a lower degree of mifery than any thing 
^ which is come upon us. How could this 
‘ barbarous man think that the tendered of 
^ parents would be tempted to fupply their want 
‘ by giving up the bed of children to infamy 
‘ and ruin? It is a mean and cruel artifice to 
^ make this propofai at a time when he thinks 
‘ our necefilties mud compel us to any thing j 
‘ but we will not eat the bread of diarne j and 
‘ therefore we charge thee not to think of us, . 

‘ but to avoid the fnare which is laid for thy 
‘ virtue, geware of pitying us: It is not fo 

‘ bad 
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‘ bai as you have perhaps been told. AH things 

* will yet be well, and I lhali write my child 

* better news. 

‘ I have been interrupted. I know not how I 

* was moved to fay things would mend. As I 
‘ was going on I was ilartled by a noife of one 

* that knocked at the door, and hath brought 

* us an unexpeded fupply of a debt which 
‘ had long been owing. Ohj I will now tell 

* thee all. It is fome days I have lived almoft 

* without fupport, having conveyed what little 

* money I could raife to your poor father — -Thou 

* wilt weep to think where he is, yet be alTured 

* he will be loon at liberty. That cruel Letter 
^ would have broke his heart, but I have con- 

* cealed it from him. I have no companion at 

* prefent beiides little Fanny, who Hands watching 

* my looks as I write, and is crying for her filler : 

* She fays fhe is fure you are not well, having 
‘ difcovered that my prefent trouble is about you, 
‘ But do not think I would thus repeat my for- 

* rows to grieve thee. No, it is to intreat thee 
‘ not to make them infupportable, by adding 

■ * what would be worfe than all. Let us bear 
chearfuHy an afflidion, which we have not 

* brought on ourfelves, and remember there is a 

* Power who can better deliver us out of it, than 

* by the lofs of thy innocence. Heaven preferve 

* my dear child. 

Thy affedionate mother — > 

The mefienger, notwithflanding he promifed 
to deliver this Letter to Amanda, carried it 

firft 
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firftto his Hiafter, who he imagined would be 
glad to have an opportunity of giving it into 
her hands himfelf. His mafter was impatient 
to know the fuccefs of his propofal, and there- 
fore broke open the Letter privately to fee the 
contents. He was not a little moved at lb true a 
pidlure of virtue in diftrefs : But at the fame time 
was infinitely furprifed to find his oifers rejedted. 
However he refolved not to fupprefs the Letter, 
but carefully fealed it up again, and carried it 
to Amanda. All his endeavours to fee her were 
in vain, until fire was aflurcd he brought a Letter 
from her mother. He would not part with it 
but upon condition that fbe ihould read it with- 
out leaving the room. While ftie was perufing 
it, he fixed his eyes on her face with the deepeft 
attention : Her concern gave a new foftnefs to 
her beauty, and when hie burft into teare, he 
could no longer refrain from bearing a part in 
her forrow, and telling her, that he too had 
read the Letter and was refolved to make re- 
paration for having been the occafion of it. 

My reader will not be diipleafed to fee the 
fecond Epiftle which he now wrote to Amanddi 
mother. 

Madam, 

* T Am full of fhame, and will never forgive 

* ^ myfelf, if I have not your pardon for 
‘ what I lately wrote. It was far from my 
‘ intention to add trouble to the afHidedi nor 
‘ could any thing, but by being a hanger to you^ 

I have betrayed me into a fault, for which, if I 

. . t hve. 
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^ live, I fhall endeavour to make you amends, 

‘ as a fon. You cannot be unhappy while 
^ r4fnanda is your daughter : nor ihall be, if 
f any thing can prevent it, which is in the ^ 
power of. 

Madam, 

Your moft obedient, 

. humble fervant- — > 

This Letter he fent by his Steward, and foon 
after went up to town himfelf to complete the 
generous ad he had now refolved on. By his 
friendlhip and affiftance Amandas father was 
quickly in a condition of retrieving his perplexed 
affairs. To conclude, he. r£szxx\t^ Amanda, and 
enjoyed the double fatisfadion of having redored 
a worthy family to their former profperity, and 
of making himfelf happy by an alliance to thek 
virtues. 
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• — —Pavone ex Pythagoreo. Perf. Sat. 6. v. ii. 

From the Pythagorean peacock. 

Mr. Spectator, 

' 'W HAVE obferved that the Officer you 
^ X ibnae time ago appointed as infpedtor of 
‘ figns has not done his duty fo well, as to give 
‘ you an account of very many ftrange occur- 
< Fences in the public ftreets, which are worthy 
‘ of, but have efcaped your notice. Among all 
' the odneffes which I have ever met with, 

‘ that which I am now telling you gave me 
^ moft delight. You muft have obferved that 
‘ all the criers in the ftreet atti'adfc the attention 
‘ of the palTengers, and of the inhabitants in the 
« feveral parts, by fomething very particular in 
.< their tone itfelf, in the dwelling upon a note, 

‘ or elfe making themfelves wholly unintelligible 
T by a fcream. The perfon I am fo delighted 
‘ with has nothing to fell, .but very gravely re- 
‘ ceives the bounty of the people, for no other 
‘ merit but the homage they pay to his manner 
‘ of fignifying to them that he wants a fubfidy. 

‘ You mull:,'" fure, have heard fpeak of an old 
‘ man, who walks about the city, and that part 
of the fttburbs which lies beyond the Tower, 
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‘ performing the office of a Day-Watchman, 
‘ foilowed by a Goofe, which bears the bob of 
‘ his ditty, and confirms what he fays with a 
‘ quack, quack. I gave little heed to the men- 
‘ tion of this known circumftance, until being 
‘ the other day in thofe quarters, I paffed by 
‘ a decrepid old fellow with a pole in his hand, 

‘ who juft then was bawling out half an hour after 
‘ one of the clock, and immediately a dirty Goofe 

* behind him made her refponfe, quack, quack. 

* I could not forbear attending this grave pro- 
‘ celfion for the length of half a ftreet, with no 
‘ fmall amazement to find the whole place fb 

* familiarly acquainted with a melancholy mid- 
‘ night voice at noon-day, giving them the hour, 

‘ and exhorting them of the departure of time, 

‘ with a bounce at their doors. While I was 
‘ full of this novelty, I w'^ent into a friend’s 
‘ houfe, and told him how I was diverted with 
‘ their whimfical Monitor and his equipage. 

‘ My friend gave me the hiftory; and interrupted 
‘ my commendation of the man, by telling me 
‘ the livelihood of thefe two animals is pur- 
^ chafed rather by the good parts of the goofe 
‘ than of the leader: For it feems the Peripate- 
‘ tic who walked before her was a Watchman 
' in that neighbourhood ; and the Goofe of her- 
' felf by frequent hearing his tone, out of her 
‘ natural vigilance, not only obferved, but an- 
' fwered it' very regularly ftom time to time. 

' The Watchman was fo affedled with it, that 
' he bought her, and has taken her in partner, 
hpnly altering their hours of duty from night 

‘ to 
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* to day. The town has come into it, and they 
‘ live very comfortably. This is the matter 
I ‘ of fad : Now I defire yon, who are a pro- 

i' ‘ found Philofopher, to confider this alliance of 

■ ‘ inftind and reafon. Your Speculation may 

‘ turn very naturally n.pon the force the fu- 
‘ perior part of mankind may have upon the 
‘ fpirits of fuch as, like this Watchman, may 
‘ be very near the ftandard of Geefe. And you 
‘ may add to this pradical obfervation, how 
5 ^ in all ages and times the world has been 

\ ‘ carried away by odd unaccountable things, 

i' ‘ which one would think would pafs upon no 

j ‘ creature which had reafon ; and, under the 

i ‘ fymbol of this Goofe, you may enter into the 

‘ manner and method of leading creatures, with 
/• * their eyes open, through thick and thin, for 

) * they know not what, they know not why. 

j ‘ All which is humbly fubmitted to your 

I ‘ fpedatorial wifdom, by. 

Sir, 

Your moft humble fervant, 

Michael Gander. 

Mr. Spectator, 

Y Have for feveral years had under my care 
the government and education of young 
‘ Ladies, which truft I have endeavoured to 
‘ difeharge with du? regard to their feveral 
‘ capacities and fortunes : I have left nothing 
* undone to imprint in every one of them an 

‘ humble 
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' humble courteous mind, accompanied with a 
‘ graceful becoming mien, and have made tlieiri 
‘ pretty much acquainted with the houfliold part 
‘ of family-affairs j butftili I find there is fome- 
' thing very much wanting in the air of my 
' Ladies different from what I obferve in thofe 
' that are efteemed your fine-bred women. 
‘ Now, Sir, I muftown to you, I never fuffered 
' my girls to learn to dance ; but fince I have 
\ * read your difcourfe of Dancing, where you 

‘ have defcribed the beauty and fpirit there is 
‘ in regular motion, I own rnyfelf your con- 
' vert, and refolve for the future to give my 
' young Ladies that accomplifhment. But upon 
' imparting my defign to their parents, I have 
‘ been made very uneafy, for fome time, be- 
‘ caufe feveral of them have declared, that if 
‘ I did not make ufe of the mafler they re- 
‘ commended, they would take away their 
‘ children. There was Colonel Jumpers Ladyj 
‘ a Colonel of the Trainbands, that has a great 
* intereft in her parilh j fhe recommends Mr. 
‘ Ti-ott for the prettiefl: mafter in town, that no 
‘ man teaches a jig like him, that ffe has feen 
‘ him rife fix or feven capers together with the 
‘ greatell eafe imaginable, and that his fcholars 
- ‘ twifl tliemfelves more ways than the fcholars 

of any mafter in town : befides, there is Madam 
‘ Prim, an Alderman’s Lady, recommends s 
‘mafter of her own name, but fhe declares 
be is not of their family, yet a very extra- 
‘ ordinary man in his way; for befides a very 
‘ foft air he has in dancing, he gives them a 
•. ■ . ' " " ' ' ‘ par^ 
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‘ particular behaviour at a tea-table, and in pre- 
‘ fenting their fnufF-box, to twirl, flip, or flirt 
‘ a fan, and how to place patches to the befl: 

' advantage, either for fat or lean, long or 
‘ oval faces : for my Lady fays tliere is more in 
‘ thefe things than the world imagines. But 
‘ I mufl: confefs the major part of thofe I am 
‘ concerned with leave it to me. I defire there- 
‘ fore, according to the inclofed diredtion, you 
‘ would fend your correfpondent who has writ • 

‘ to you on that fubjeft to my houfe. If proper 
‘ application this way can give innocence new 
‘ charms, and make virtue legible in the couri- 
‘ tenance, I fliall Ipare no charge to make my 
‘ fchoiars in their very features and limbs bear 
‘ witnefs hov/ careful I have been in the other 
* parts of their education. 

I am, Sir, 

Your mofl: humble fervnnt, 

T Rachael WatchfuL 




VoL. V. 


Tuefdayj 
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^id ^uifque vitet, nunquam homini fath 

Cautum ejt in hotas Hor. Od. 13.L 2. v. i3’. 

What each fhould fly, is feldom known ; 

We, unprovided, are undone. Creech. 

L ove was the mother of Poetry, and ftill 
produces, among the moft ignorant and 
barbarous, a thoufand imaginary diftreffes and 
poetical complaints. It makes a footman talk 
like Oroondatesj and converts a brutal ruftic into 
a gentle fwain. The moft ordinary plebeian or 
mechanic, in Love, bleeds and pines away with 
a certain elegance and tendernefs of fentiments 
which ’this paffion naturally infpires. 

Thefe inward languifhings of a mind infeded 
with this foftnefs, have given birth to a phrafe 
which is made ufe of by all the melting tribe, 
from the higheft to the loweft, I mean that of 
‘ dying for Love.’ 

Romances, which owe their very Being to this 
paffion, are full of thefe metaphorical deaths. 
Heroes and Heroines, Knights, Squires, and 
Damfels, are all of them in a dying condition. 
There is the fame kind of mortality in our 
modern Tragedies where every one gafps, faints, 
bleeds and dies. Many of the Poets, to defcribe 
the execution which is done by this paffion, re- 

prefent 
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prefent the fair Sex as Balilifks that deftroy with 
their eyes ; but I think Mr. Cowley has with 
great juftnefs of thought compared a beautiful 
woman to a Porcupine that fends an arrow 
from every part. 

I have often thought, that there is no way 
fo efFedtual for the cure of this general infirmity^ 
as a man’s reflefting upon the motives that 
produce it. When the paffion proceeds from 
the fenfe of any virtue or perfedion in the perfon 
beloved, I would by no means difcourage itj 
but if a man confiders that all his heavy com- 
plaints of wounds and deaths rife from fome 
little affedatioiis of coquetry, which are im- 
proved into charms by his own fond imagination, 
the very laying before himfelf the caufe of his 
diftemper, may be fufficient,to efFed the cure 
of it. 

It is in this view that I have looked over the 
feveral bundles of Letters which I have received 
from dying people, and compofed out of them 
the following Bill of Mortality, which I fhall 
lay before my reader without any further preface, 
as hoping that it may be ufeful to him in dif- 
covering thofe feveral places where there is moft 
danger, and thofe fatal arts which are made ufe 
of to deftroy the heedlefs and unwary. 

Lyfander, flain at a Puppet-ftiow on the third 

September. 

Ehirfoy fliot from a cafement in Eicadilly. 

T. S. wounded by Ze/zWiSi’s fcarlet flocking, 
as ftie was ftepping out of a coach. 

Z 2 Will 
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WilL Simpk^ fmitten at the Opera by the 
glance of an eye that was aimed at one who 
ilood by him. 

Pho. Vamlove, loft his life at a bail. 

Tim. Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his 
left jfhoulder by Coquetilla, as he was talking 
carelefly with her in a bow-window. 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the Play-houfe 
in Drury-Lane by a frown. 

Philander, mortally wounded by Ckora, as flie 
was adjufting her tucker. 

Ralph Gap'ely, Efq ; hit by a random fliot at 
the Ring. 

F. R. caught his death upon the water, April 
the firft. 

W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was 
playing with the glove off upon the fide of the 
front-box in Erury-Lane. 

Sir Chrifopber Crazy, Bart, hurt by the brufli 
of a whalebone-petticoat, 

Sylvius, ftiot through the fticks of a fan at 
Saint fames % church. 

Damon, ftruck through the heart by a diamond 
necklace. 

Thomas Trufty, Francis GoofequiU, William 
Mcan’icell, Ednvard Callovo, Efqrs j ftanding in a 
• row, fell all four at the fame time, by an ogle 
of the widow Trapland. 

Tom. chancing to tread upon a Lady's- 

tail as he came out of the Play-houfe, llie turned 
full upon him, and laid him dead upon the 
ipot. 


Dick 
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Dick Pajiewell, flain by a blu£h from tlie 
Owen’s box in the third ait of the 'Prip to the 
Jubilee. 

Samuel Felt, haberdaflier, wounded in his 
walks to IJlington, by Mrs. Sufannah Crofsjlitch, 
as ihe was clambering over a ftile. 

R, F. % W. S, 1. M, P. &c. put to death 
in the laft birth-day maflacre. 

Roger Blhiko, cut off in the twenty-firft year 
of his age by a white-waih. 

Mujidorus, flain by an arrow that flew out of 
a dimple in Belindas left cheek. 

Ned Courtly prefenting Flavia with her glove 
(which flie had dropped on purpofe) flie received 
it, and took away his life with a curtly. 

John Gojelin having received a flight hurt 
from a pair of blue eyes, as he was making his 
efcape was dilpatched by a fmile. 

Strephon, killed by Clarinda as Ihe looked down 
into the Pit. 

Chaidcs Carelefs, fliot flying by a girl of fifteen, 
who unexpedledly popped her head upon him 
out of a coach. 

Jofiah Wither, aged threefcore and three, lent 
to his long home by Elizabeth Jet-well, fpinfter. 

Jack Free-love, murdered by Melijfa m her 
hair. 

William Wifeaker, Gent, drowned in a flood 
of tears by Moll Common. 

John Pleadwell, Efq ; of the Middle Femple, 
Barrifter at Law, affafllnated in his chambers the 
fixth inftant by JS/Zy »S^', who pretended to come 
to him for his advice. .1 

Z 3 . Wedaefda}', 
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,Aggredere, 0 magnos, aderit jam tempus^ honor es, 

Virg. Eel. 4. V. 48. 

Mature in years, to ready honours move. 

D R. Y D E N. 

I WILL make no apology for entertaining 
the reader with the following Poem, which 
is written by a great Genius, a friend of mine, in 
the country, who is not alhamed to employ his 
wit in the praife of his Maker. 

MESSIAH. 

A facred Eclogue, compofed of feveral paffages 
of Ifaiah Prophet. 

Written in imitation of P7r^//’s P o l l i o. 

Y e nymphs of Solyma ! begin the fong. 

To heav’niy themes fublimer drains belong. 
The moffy fountains, and the fylvan ihades, 

The dreams of and th’ maids. 

Delight no more— O thou my voice infpire. 

Who touch’d Ifaiabh hallow’d lips with fire I 
Rapt into future times, the Bard begun, 
ifaias Cap. A Virgin fhall conceive, a Virgin bare a Son ! 
ji, y. !• 7^’s root behold a branch arife, 

Whofe facred flow’r with fragrance fills the Ikies : 

Th’ 
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Th’ asthereal Spirit o’er its leaves fiiall move. 

And on its top defcends the myftic Dove. 

Ye Heav’ns from high the dewy nedlar pour, 45' 

And in foft filence fhed the kindly fhow’r ! 

The fick and weak the healing plant lhall aid, cap. 25 . 
From ftorms a flielter, and from heat a fhade. 

All crimes fhall ceafe, and ancient fraud fhall fail j 
Returning Juliice lift aloft her fcale ; Cap. g.v.y. 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend. 

And whitc-rob’d Innocence from Heav’n defcend. 


Swift fly the years, and rife th’ expefted morn ! 

Oh fpring to light, aufpicious babe, be born ! 

See Nature haftes her earlieft wreaths to bring. 
With all the incenfe of the breathing Ipring : 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance. 

See nodding forefts on the mountains dance. 

See fpicy clouds from lowly Sharon rife. 

And Garmel’^ flow’ry top perfumes the Ikies ! 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely defart cheats •, 

Prepare the way ! a God, a God appears ; 

A God 1 a God ! the vocal hills reply. 

The rocks proclaim th’ approaching Deity. 

Lo earth receives him from the bending flcies ! 

Sink down ye mountains, and ye vallies rife ! 

With heads declin’d, ye cedars, homage pay ; 

Be fmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way ! 

The Saviour comes! by ancient Bards foretold; 
Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind behold ! 

He from thick films (hall purge the vifual ray. 

And on the fightlefs eye-ball pour the day. 

’Tis he th’ obftrudfed paths of found fhall clear. 
And bid new mufic charm th’ unfolding ear : 

The dumb fhall fing, the lame his crutch forego. 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe ; 

No figh, no murmur the wide world fhall hear. 
From ev’ry face he wipes off ev’ry tear, 

Z -4 Ja' 
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In adamantine chains fhall death be bound, 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal v/ound. 

As the good fhepherd tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freflieft paftures and the pureft air. 

Explores the loft, the v/and’ring fheep direfts. 

By day o’er fees them, and by night protefts. 

The tender Jambs he raifes in his arms. 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bofom v/arms : 
Mankind (hall thus his guardian care engage, 

The promis’d Father of the future age. 

No more (hall nation againft nation rife. 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes. 

Nor fields with gleaming fteel be cover’d o’er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 

But ufelefs lances into feythes (hall bend. 

And the broad falchion in a plow-lliare end. 

Then palaces (hall rife •, the joyful fon 
Shall finilh what his (hort-liv’d fire begun -, 

Their vines a fhadow to their race flrall yield, 

And the fame hand that fow’d ftrall reap the field. 
The fwain in barren defarts with furpriil*. 

Sees lilies fpring, and fudden verdure rife, 

And ftarts amidft the thirfty wilds to hear 
New fails of water murmuring in his ear; 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrufli nods. 
Wafte fandy vallies, once perplex’d with thorn, 

The fpiry fir and (hapely box adorn : 

To leaflefs (lirubs the flow’ring palms fucceed, 

And od’rous myrtle to the noifom weed. 

The lambs with wolves (hail graze the verdantniead, 
And boys in flow’ry bands the tyger lead ; 

The (leer and lion at one crib (hall meet. 

And harmlefs ferpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 

The fmiling infant in his hand (hall take 
The crefted bafiliJk and fpeckicd fnake ; 
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Pleas’d, the green luftre of the fcales furvey, [play. 
And with their forky tongue andpointlefs fting fhall 
Rife, crown’d with light, imperial rife 1 '■ 

Exalt thy tow’ry head, and lift thy eyes ! 

See, a long race thy fpaceous courts adorn j- c 

See future fons and daughters yet unborn 
In crowding ranks on ev’ry fide arife. 

Demanding life, impatient forthe fldes! 

See barb’rous nations at thy gates attend, ^ 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 

See thy bright altars throng’d with proftrate Kings, 
And heap’d with produdts of Sahssan fprings ! c 
For thee Idumeh fpicy forefts blow. 

And feeds of gold in Ophirh mountains glow. 

See heav’n its fparkling portals wide dilplay, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the riflng fun lhall gild the morn, f 

Nor ev’ning Cynthia fill her filver horn, 

But loft, dijflblv’d in thy fuperior rays. 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze [fhine 
O’erflow thy courts ; The Light Himself fhall 
Reveal’d, and God’s, eternal day be thine 1 
The leas lhall wafte, the fldes in fmoke decay, ^ 
Rocks fall to dull, and mountains melt away ; \ 

But fix’d His word. His laving pow’r remains. 

Thy Reahniox ever lafts, thy own Messiah reigns. 

T ' 
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Scire Imm nihil efi nifi te fcire hoc fciat alter. 

Perf. Sat. i. v. 27. 

Science is not fcience ’till reveal’d. 

Dryden. 

I HAVE often wondered at that ill-natured 
portion which has been fometirnes maintained 
in the fchools, and is comprifed in an old Latin 
verfe, namely, that ‘ A man’s knowledge is 
‘ worth nothing, if he communicates what he 
‘ knows to any one befides.’ There is certainly 
no more fenfible pleafure to a good-natured 
man, than if he can by any means gratify or 
inform _ the mind of another. I might add, 
that this virtue naturally carries its own reward 
along with it, fince it is almoft impoffible it 
ihould be exerciled without the improvement 
of the perfon who padifes it. The readin-y of 
books, and the daily occurrences of life,^are 
continually furnilhing us with matter for thought 
and reflexion. It is extremely natural for us 
to defile to fee fuch our thoughts put into the 
drels of words, without which indeed we can 
fcaice have a clear and diftind idea of them, 
ourfelves : When they are thus clothed in ex- 
preffions, nothing fo truly Ihews us whether they 

ai'e 
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are juft or falfe, as thofe effefts which they pro- 
duce in the minds of others. 

I am apt to flatter myfelf, that in the courfe of 
thefe my Speculations, I have treated of feveral 
fubjedls, and laid down many fuch rules for. 
the condud of a man’s life, which my readers 
were either wholly ignorant of before, or which 
at leaft thofe few, who were acquainted with 
them, looked upon as fo many fecrets they have 
found out for the condud of themfelves, but 
were refolved never to have made public. 

I am the more confirmed in this opinion from 
my having received feveral Letters, wherein I am 
cenfured for having proftituted Learning to the 
embraces of the vulgar, and made her, as one 
of my correfpondents phrafes it, a common 
ftrumpet : I am charged by another with laying 
open the Arcana, or fecrets of prudence, to the 
eyes of every, reader. 

The narrow Ipirit which appears in the Letters 
of thefe my correfpondents is the lefs furprifing, 
as it has fliewn itfelf in all ages : There is ftill 
extant an epiftle written by Alexander the Great 
to his tutor Arijiotle, upon that Philofopher’s 
publifhing fome part of his writings; in which 
the Prince complains of his having made known 
to all the world thofe fecrets in learning which 
he had before communicated to him in private 
ledures ; concluding, ‘ That he had rather 
‘ excel the reft of mankind in knowledge than 
7 in power.’ . 

Luifa de Padilla, a Lady of great learning, 
and Conntek oi Aranda, was in like manner 

angry 
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angry with the famous Grattan, upon his pub- 
iiihing his treatife of the Difcreto j wherein flie 
fancied that he had laid open thofe maxiins to 
; common readers, which ought only to have been 
referved for tire knowledge of the Great. 

Thefe objedions are thought by many of fo 
much weight, that they often defend the above- 
mentioned Authors, by affirming they have af- 
feded fuch an obfcurity in their ilile and manner 
of writing, that though every one may read 
their works, there will be but very few who 
can comprehend their meaning. 

Perjius, the Latin Satirift, affeded obfcurity 
for another reafon ; with which however Mr. 
Cowley is fo offended, that writing to one of 
his friends, you, fays he, tell me, that you do 
not know whether be a good Poet or no, 

becaufe you cannot underftand him j for which 
very reafon I affirm that he is not fo. 

However, this art of writing unintelligibly has 
been very much improved, and followed by 
feveral of the moderns, who obferving the ge- 
neral inclination of mankind to dive into a fecret, 
and the reputation many have acquired by con- 
cealing their meaning under obfeure terms and 
phrafes, refolve, that they may be ftill more 
abffrufe, to write without any meaning at all. 
This art, as it is at prefent pradtifed by many 
eminent Authors, conhffs in throwing io many 
words at a venture into different periods, and 
leaving the curious reader to find the meaning of 
them. 


The 
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The Egyptians^ v/ho made me of Hiero- 
glyphics to fignify feveral things, expreffed a 
man who confined his knowledge and difcoveries 
altogether within himfelf, -by the figure of a 
dark-lanthorn clofed on all fides, which, though 
it was illuminated within, afforded no manner 
of light or advantage to fuch as flood by it. 
For my own part, as I fhall from time to time 
communicate to the Public whatever difcoveries 
I happen to make, I fhould much rather be 
compared to an ordinary lamp, which con- 
fumes and wafles itfelf for the benefit of every 
paffenger. 

I fhall conclude this Paper with the ftory 
of Rojicriiciuss fepulchre. I fuppofe I need 
not inform my readers that this man v/as the 
author of the Rojicriician fedt, and that his Dif- 
ciples flill pretend to new difcoveries, which 
they are never to communicate to the refi of 
mankind. 

A certain perfon having occafion to dig fbme- 
what deep in the ground, v/here this Philo- 
fopher lay interred, met wdth a fmall door 
having a wall on each fide of it. His curiofity, 
and the hopes of finding fome hidden treafure, 
foon prompted him to force open the door. 
He was immediately furprifed by a fudden blaze 
of light, and difcovered a very fair vault ; At 
the upper end of it was a flatue of a man in 
armour fitting by a table, and leaning on his 
left arm. He held a tmncheon in his right 
hand, and had a lamp burning before him. 
The man had no fooner fet one foot within 

the 
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the vault, than the ftatue ereded itfelf from 
its leaning pofture, flood bolt upright j and upon 
the fellovv’s advancing another flep, lifted up 
the truncheon in his right hand. The man ftill 
ventured a third flep, when the flatue with a 
furious blow broke the lamp into a thoufand 
pieces, and left his gueft in a fudden darknefs. 

Upon the report of this adventure, the country 
people foon came with lights to the fepulchre, 
and difcovered that the flatue, which was made 
of brafs, was nothing more than a piece of 
clock-work 5 that the floor of the vault was all 
loofe, and underlaid with feveral iprings, which, 
upon any man’s entering, naturally produced 
tliat which had happened. 

Rojicrucius, fay his Difciples, made ufe of this 
method, to fhew the world that he had re- 
invented the ever-burning lamps of the Ancients, 
though he was refolved no one fliould leap any 
advantage from the difcovery. X 
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N°38o Friday, May i6. 

Rivakm fatknter hahe 

Ovid. Ars Am. 1, 2. 538’. 

With patience bear a rival in thy love. 

S I Ry Thurfday, May 8, 1712. 

^ I ' H E character you have in the world 
1 of being the Lady’s Philofopher, and 
‘ the pretty advice I have feen you give to 
‘ others in your Papers, make me addrefs my- 
‘ felf to you in this abrupt manner, and to 
‘ defire your opinion what in this age a woman 

* may call a Lover. I have had lately a Gen- 
‘ tleman that I thought made pretenfions to me, 
‘ infomuch that moft of my friends took notice 
‘ of it and thought we were really married ; 

* which I did not take much pains to undeceive 
‘ them, and efpecially a young Gentlewoman 

* of my particular acquaintance which was then 
‘ in the country. She coming to town, and 
‘ feeing our intimacy fb great, fhe gave herfelf 
‘ the liberty of taking me to talk concerning it : 
‘ I ingenuoufly told her we werq not married, 
‘ but I did not know what might be the event, 
‘ She foon got acquainted with the Gentleman, 
‘ and was pleafed to take upon her to examine 
‘ him about it. Now whether a new face had 

‘ made 
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made a greater conqueft than the old, I will 
leave you to judge : But I am informed that 
he utterly denied all pretenfions to courtfhip, 

‘ hut withal profeffed a fincere friendfliip for 
‘ me ; but whether Marriages are propofed by 
‘ way of friendihip or not, is what I defire to , 
‘ know, and what I may really call a Lover. 

‘ There are fo many who talk in a language fit 
‘ only for that charadter, and yet guard them- 
‘ felves againft Ijpeaking in diredl terms to the 
‘ point, that it is. impoffible to diftinguifli 
‘ between courtlhip and converfation. I hope 
‘ you will do me Jujftice both upon my Lover 
‘ and my Friend, if they provoke me further : 

* In the mean time I carry it with fo equal a 
‘ behaviour, that the Nymph and the Wain 
‘ too are mightily at a lofs 3 each believes I, 

* who know them both well, think myfelf re- 
‘ venged in their love to one another, which 
' creates an irreconcilable jealoufy. If all comes 
‘ right again, you fhall hear further from, 

Sir, 


Your moH obedient fervant, 
Mjrtilla. 

Mr. Spectator, April 2 .%:, 1712. 

‘ V OUR obfervations on perfons tliat have 
‘ behaved themielves irreverently at Church, 
‘ I doubt not have had a good eftedl on fome 
‘ that have read them: But there is another 

fault 
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‘ fault which has hitherto efcaped • your notice, 
‘ I mean of fuch perfons as are very zealous 
‘ and punftual to perform an ejaculation that 
‘ is only preparatory to the fervice of the 
‘ church, and yet negled to join in the fervice 
‘ itfelf. There is an infiance of this in a friend 
‘ of Will Honeycomb’s, who fits oppofiteto 
./ ‘ me : He feldom comes in until the prayers 
' '• ‘ are about half over, and when he has entered 
; ‘ his feat (inftead of joining with the congre- 
‘ gation) he devoutly holds his hat before his 
‘ face for three or four moments, then bows to 
‘ all his acquaintance, fits down, takes, a pinch 
‘ of fnuff, (if it be evening fervice perhaps a nap) 
‘ and fpends the remaining time in lurveying 
* the congregation. Now, Sir, what I would 
‘ defire, is, that you will animadvert a little 
‘ on this Gentleman’s pradice. In my opinion 
‘ this Gentleman’s devotion, cap in hand, is 
‘ only a compliance to the cuftom of the place, 
‘ and goes no further than a little ecclefiaftical 
‘ good-breeding. If you will not pretend to 
‘ tell us the motives that bring fuch triflers to 
‘ folemn affemblies, yet let me defire that you 
‘ will give this Letter a place in your Paper, 
^ and I lhall remain, ' * . i 

Sir, 

Your obliged humble fervant,, 

y. s. 

V o L. V. , A a Mr. 
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' ^"T^HE converfation at a Club, of which I 
‘ am a member, laft night falling upon 
‘ Vanity and the defire of being admired, put 
‘ me in mind of relating how agreeably I was 
‘ entertained at my own door lafi: ‘Thurfday by 
‘ a clean freih-coloured girl, under the molt 
‘ elegant and the bell; furnifhed Milk-pail I iuid 
‘ever obferved. I was glad of fuch an op- 
‘ portunity of feeing the behaviour of a Coquette 
‘ in low life, and how fire received the ex- 
‘ traordinary notice that was taken of her j 
‘ which I found had eftedted every mufcle of 
‘ her face in the fame manner as it does the 
‘ feature of a firll-rate Toafi: at a Play, or in 
‘ an AlTembly. This hint of mine made the 
‘ difcourfe turn upon the fenfe of Pleafurej 
‘ which ended in a general refolution, that the 
‘ Milk-maid enjoys her Vanity as exquifitely 
‘ as the Woman of Quality. I think it would 
‘ not be an improper fubjeft for you to examine 
‘ this frailty, and trace it to all conditions of 
‘ life; which is recommended to you as an 
‘ occafion of obliging many of your readers, 
‘ among the reft. 

Your moft humble fervant, 

r. B. 

1*. ■ 
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^ looming laft week into a Cofiee-houfe not 
s: fjjj. the Exchange with my bafket 

‘ under my arm, a of confiderable note, 
‘ as I am informed, takes half a dozen oranges 
‘ of me, and at the fame time Aides a guinea 
^ into my handj I made him a curtfy, and. 
‘ went my way : He followed me, and finding I 
‘ was going about my bufineis, he came up with 
‘ me, and told me plainly, that he gave me 

* the guinea with no other intent but to pur- 
‘ chafe my perfon for an hour. Did you fo, 
‘ Sir ? fays I : You gave it me then to make me 

be wicked, I rviil keep it to make me honeft. 
‘ However, not to be in the leaft ungrateful, 
‘ I promife you I will lay it out in a couple 

* of rings, and wear them for your fake. I 
‘ am fo juft. Sir, befides, as to give every body 
‘ that afles how I came by my rings this account 

* of my benefactor ; but to lave me the trouble 
' of telling my tale over and over again, I humbly 
‘ beg the favour of -you fo to tell it once for 

* all, and you will extremely oblige 

Your humble fenvant, 

May la, 

Petty Lemon. 

S I St, BndeSy May 1 1712. 

* ¥ T is a great deal of pleafure to me, and 
‘ -*■ 1 dare fay will be no lefs fatisfadtion to you, 
‘ that I have an opportunity of informing youj 

A a 2 , ‘that 
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‘ that the- Gentlemen and others of the parifh 
‘ of Szmt Brides, have raifed a Charity-ichool 
‘ of fifty girls, as before of fifty boys. Yon 
‘ were lo kind to recommend the boys to the 
‘ charitable world, and the other Sex hope yon 
‘ will do them ‘the fame favour in Friday's, 
‘ Spectator for Sunday ntA, when they are 
* to appear with their humble airs at tire Pariih- 
‘ church of Saint Brides. Sir, the mention of 
‘ this may poflibly be ferviceable to the children ; 
‘ and fure no one will omit a good adtion attended 
with no expence. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble fervant, 

T The Sexto/h 



Saturda}', 







3 ^^ Saturday, May 17. 

. ‘V--- — i 

y ,% ■■;■; '■' ?■■; ;.; jj-i ;4‘ 

JEquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non /ecus in bonis 
Ah infolenti temperatam 

Ltetitid, moriture Deli. Hor. Od. 3. 1 . 2. v. r. 

Be calm, iny Delius., and ferene. 

However Fortune change the fcene : .. 5^7 

In thy moft 'dejected ftate, 'A 

Sink not underneath the weight; 

Nor yet, v/hen happy days begin. 

And the full tide comes rolling in. 

Let a fierce, unruly, joy. 

The fettl’d quiet of thy mind deftroy. A n o k. 

I H A V E always preferred Chearfulnefs to 
Mirth. The latter I confider as an adt, the 
former as a habit of the mind. Mirth is fhort 
and tranfient, Chearfulnefs fixed and permanent. 

Thofe are often raifed into the greateft tranfports 
of Mirth, who are fubjedt to the greateft de- 
preflions of Melancholy : On the contrary, Chear- 
fulnefs, though it does not give the mind fuch 
an exquifite gladnefs, prevents'Hs from falling 
into any depths of forrow. Mirth is like a flafli 
of lightning, that breaks through a gloom of 
clouds, and glitters for a moment ; Ciiearfulnefs 
keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and 
fills it with a fteady and perpetual ferenity. 

: ' A a 3 IVd-cn 
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Men of auftere principles look upon Mirth 
as too wanton and diflblute for a ftate of pro- 
bation, and as filled with a certain triumph and 
infolence of heart that is inconfiftent with a 
life which is every moment obnoxious to the 
greatcfl dangers. Writers of this complexion 
have obferved, that the facred Perfon who was 
the great pattern of perfedion was never feen to 
laugh. 

Chearfulnefs of mind is not liable to any of 
thefe exceptions ; it is of a ferious and compofed 
nature ; it does not throw the mind into a con- 
dition improper for the prefent hate of humanity, 
and is very conlpicuous in the charaders of thofe 
who are looked upon as the greateft Philolbphers 
among the Heathens, as well as among thofe 
who have been defervedly efteemed as Saints and 
holy inen amoirg Chriftians. 

If we confider Chearfulnefs in three lights, 
with regard to ourfelves, to thofe we converfo 
with, and to the great Author of our Being, it 
will not a little recommend itfelf on each of 
thefe accounts. The man who is poflelfed of this 
' excellent frame of mind, is not only eafy in 
his Thoughts, but a perfed mafter of all the 
powders and faculties of his Soul: His imagi- 
nation is ahvays clear, and his judgment un- 
difturbed : His temper is even and unridllcd, 
whether in adion or in folitude. He comes with, 
a reiilh to afl thole goods which Nature lias 
provided for him, taftes all the pieaiurcs of the 
creation which are poured about him, and docs 

• not 
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not feel the full weight of thofe accidental evils 
which may befal him. 

If we confider him in relation to the perfons 
whom he converfes with, it naturally produces 
love and good-will towards him. A chearful 
mind is not only difpofed to be affable and 
obliging, but raifes the fame good-humour in 
thofe who come within its influence. A man 
finds himfelf pleafed, he does not know why, 
with the Chearfulnefs of his companion : It is 
like a fudden funfliine that awakens a fecret 
delight in the mind, without her attending to 
it. The heart rejoices of its own accord, and 
naturally flows out into friendflaip and benevo,- 
lence towards the perfon who has fo kindly an 
effedt upon it. 

When I confider this chearful flate of mind 
in its third relation, I cannot but look upon it 
as a conftant habitual gratitude to the great 
Author of Nature. An inward Chearfulnefs is 
an implicit praife and thankfgiving to Providence 
under all its difpenfations. It is a kind of ac- 
quiefcence in the flate wherein we are placed, 
and a fecret approbation of the Divine Will in 
his condudt towards man. 

There are but two things, which, in my 
opinion, can realbnably deprive us of this Chear- 
fulnefs of heart. The firftof thefe is the feiife of 
guilt. A man who lives in a flate of vice and 
impenitence, can have no title to that evennefs 
and tranquillity of mind which is the health 
of the Soul, and the natural efledl of virtue 
and innocence. Chearfulnefs in an ill man de- 
A a' 4 , ferves 
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ferves a harder name than language can furnifli 
us with, and is many degrees beyond what w^e 
cornmonly call folly or madnefs. 

Atheifm, by which I mean a dilbelief of a 
Supreme Being, and confeqaently of a future 
State, under whatfoever titles it flickers itfelf, 
'may likewife very 'I'cafonably deprive a man 
of this Cheafulnefs of temper. There is fome- 
thing fo particularly gloomy and offcnfive to 
human nature in the profpebl of non- exiflence, 
that 1 cannot but wonder, with many excellent 
Writers, how it is polkble for a man to outlive 
the expeblation of it. For my own part, I think 
the Being of a God is fo little to be doubted, 
that it is almoft the only truth we are fure of, 
and fuch a truth as we meet wdth in every objed, 
in every occurrence, and in every thought. If 
we look into the charaders of this tribe of In- 
fldeis, we generally find they are made up of 
pride, fpleen, and cavil ; It is indeed no wonder, 
that men, who are uneafy to themfelves, fliould 
be fo to the reft of the world ; and how is it 
poffible for a man to be otherwife than uneafy 
in himfelf, who is in danger every moment of 
lofing his intire exiftence, and dropping into 
nothing 

y The vicious man and atheift have therefore 
no pretence to Chearfulnefs, and would ad very 
unreafoaabiy, ihould they endeavour after it. It 
is iinpoihble for any one to live in good-humour, 
and enjoy his prefent exiftence, who is appre- 
heniive either ot torment or of annihilation j of 
iicing mderable, or of not being at all. 

After 
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After having mentioned thefe two great prin- 
ciples, which are deftrudtive of Chearfulnefs in 
their own nature, as w'ell as in right reafon, 
I cannot think of any other that ought to banifh 
this happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain 
and ficknefs, fhame and reproach, poverty and 
old age, nay death itfelf, coniidering the Ihort- 
nefs of their duration, and the advantage we 
may. reap from them, do not deferve the name 
of Evils. A good mind may bear up under them 
with fortitude, with indolence, and with Chear- 
fulnefs of heart. The toffing of a temped does 
not difcompofe him, which he is fure will bring 
him to a joyful harbour. 

A man, who ufes his bed endeavours to live 
according to the dictates of virtue and right 
reafon, has two perpetual fources of Chearfulnefs, 
in tire conlideration of his own nature, and of 
tliat Being on whom he has a dependence, 
if he looks into himfelf, he cannot but rejoice 
in that exiftence, which is fo lately beftowed 
upon him, and which, after millions of ages, 
will be dill new, and dill in its beginning. How 
mmy felf-congratulations naturally arife in the 
mind, when it refledts on this its entrance into 
eternity, when it takes a view of thofe improve- 
able faculties, which in a few years, and even 
at its drd fetting cut, have made fo confiderable 
a progrefs, and which will be dill receiving an 
increafe of perfedion, and confequently an in- 
creafe of happinefs ? The confcioufnefs of fuch 
a Being fpreads a perpetual diffufion of joy 
through the Sou! of a virtuous man, and makes 
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film look upon himfelf every moment as more 
happy than he knows how to conceive. 

The fecond fource of Chearfulnefs to a good 
mind, is its coniideration of that Being on whom 
we have our dependence, and in whom, though 
we behold him as yet but in the firft faint dif- 
coveries of his perfedtions, we fee every thing 
that we can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. 
V/e find ourfelves every where upheld by his 
goodnefs, and furrounded with an immenfity of 
love and mercy. In ihort, we depend upon a 
Being, whofe power qualifies him to make us 
happy by an infinity of means, whofe goodnefs 
and truth engage him to make thofe happy who 
deiire it of him, and whofe unchangeablenefs will 
fecure us in this happinefs to all eternity. 

Such confiderations, which every one fliould 
perpetually cheriflr in his thoughts, will banifli 
from us ail that fecret heavinefs of heart which 
unthinking men are fubjedl to when they lie 
under no real afflidtion, all that anguiflu which 
we may feel from any evil that adlually opprefles 
us, to which I may likewife add tliofe little 
cracklings of mirth and folly, that are apter to 
betray virtue than fupport it^ and eftablifli in 
us fuch an even and chearful temper, as makes 
us pleafing to ourfelves, to thofe with whom 
We converfe, and to Him whom we were made 
to pleafe. I 


Monday, 
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Habes confitentem rmn. TuI], 

The accufed confeiies his guilt. 

I Ought not to have neglefted a requeffc of 
one of my correipondents fo long as I have j 
but I dare fay I have given him time to add 
practice to profeffion. He ferit me fome time 
ago a bottle or two of excellent wine to drink 
the health of a Gentleman, who had by the 
Penny-poft advertifed him of an egregious error 
in his condud. My correfpondent received the 
obligation from an unknown hand with the 
Candor which is natural to an ingenuous mind ; 
and promifes a contrary behaviour in that point for 
the future : He will offend his monitor with no 
more errors of that kind, but thanks him for 
his benevolence. This frank carriage makes me 
refled upon the amiable atonement a man makes 
in an ingenuous acknowledgment of a fault : All 
fuch mifcarriages as flow from inadvertency are 
more than repaid by it ; for reafon, though not 
concerned in the injury, employs all its force 
in the atonement. He that fays, he did not 
defign to difoblige you in fuch an adion, does 
as much as if he fhould tell you, that though 
the circumftance which difpleafed was never in 
his thoughts, he has that refped for you, that 
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lie is unfatisfied until it is wholly out of yours. 

It muft be confeffed, that when an acknowledg- 
ment of an offence is mace out of poornefs 
of fpirit, and not conyiaion of heart, the cir- 
cumftance is quite different : But in the cafe oi 
mv ccrrefpondent, where both the notice is taken 
and the return made in private, the affair begins 
and ends with the higheft grace on each fide. 
To make the acknowledgment of a fault in the 
higheil manner graceful, it is lucky when the 
circumftances of the offender place him above 
anv ill confequences from the refentment of the 
perfon offended. A Dauphin of Fra^ice upon 
a review of the array, and a command of the 
King to alter the pofture of it by a march of 
one of the wings, gave an improper order to an 
Officer at the head of a brigade, who told his 
HiAnefs, he prefumed he had not received 
the"^ iaft; orders, which were to move a contrary 
way. The Prince, inflead of taking the ad- 
monition which was delivered in a manner that 
accounted for his error with fafety to his under- 
ffandin^, ffiaked a cane at the Officer , and 
with the return of opprobious language perfifted 
' in his own orders. The whole matter came 
neceflarily before the King, who commanded 
his fon, on foot, to lay his right hand on the 
Gentleman's ftirrup as he fat on hoi feback in 
fight of the whole army, and afk his paidon. 
When the Prince touched his ftirrup, and was 
going to fpeak, the Officer, with an incredible 
agility, threw himfelf on the earth, and kified 
his feet. 

' . ■ The 
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I The Body is very little concerned in the 

I pleafure or fufFerings of Souls truly great ; and 

I the reparation, when an honour was defigned 

I this Soldier, appeared as much too great to be 

: borne by his gratitude, as the injury was intolerable 

to his refentment. 

When we turn our thoughts from tliefe ex- 
traordinary occurrences into common life, we 
fee an ingenuous kind of behaviour not only 
make up for faults committed, but in a manner 
‘ expiate them in the very commiffion. Thus 

I many things wherein a man has preSed too far, 

I he implicitly excufes, by owning, ‘ This is a 

‘ treipafs ; you will pardon my confidence ; I 
‘ am fenfible I have no pretenfion to this favour,’ 
and the like. But commend me to thofe gay 
fellows about town who are diredly impudent, 
and make up for it no otherwife then by calling 
themfelves fuch, and exulting in it. But this 
fort of carriage which prompts a man againft 
rules to urge what he has a nrind to, is pardon- 
able only when you fue for another. When 
you are confident in preference of yourfelf to 
others of equal merit, every man that loves 
virtue and modedy ought, in defence of thofe 
qualities, to oppofe you : But without coniidering 
the morality of the thing, let us at this time 
behold only the natural confequence of Candor 
when we fpeak of ourfelves. 

The Spec tat o r writes often in an elegant, 
often in an argumentative, and often in a fublirne 
fble, with equal fuecelsj but how would it 
hurt the reputed Author of that Paper to own, 

that 
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that of the moft beautiful pieces under his titlcj 
he is barely the publiiher ? There is nothi?ig 
but what a man really performs, can be an 
honour to him ; what he takes more than he 
ought in the eye of the world, he lofes in the 
convidtion of his own heart, and a man muft 
lofe his confcioufnefs, that is, his very felf, before 
he can rejoice in any falfhood without inv/ard 
mortification. 

Who has not feen a very criminal at the bar, 
when his Cpunfel and Friends have done all 
that they could for him in vain, prevail upon 
the whole Afiembiy to pity him, and his Judge 
to recommend his cafe to the mercy of the 
Throne, without offering any thing new in his 
defence, but that he, whom before we wiflied 
convidted, became fo out of his own mouth, and 
took upon himfelf all the fliame and forrow we 
were juft before preparing for him ? The great 
oppofition to this kind of Candor, arifes from 
the unjuft idea people ordinarily have of what 
we call a high Spirit. It is far from greatneis 
of Spirit to perfift in the wrong in any thing, 
nor is it a diminution of greatnefs of Spirit to have 
' been in the wrong: Perfedlion is not the attri- 
bute of man, therefore he is not degraded by 
the acknovriedgement of an imperfedtion : But 
it is the work of little minds to imitate the for- 
titude of great Spirits on worthy occafions, by 
obftinacy in the waong. This obftinacy prevails 
fo far, upon them, that they make it extend to 
the defence of faults in their very fervants. It 
would fwell this Paper to too great a length, 

fliould 
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fhould I infert all the quarrels and debates which 
are now on foot in this town j where one party, 
and in fome cafes both, is fenfible of being on 
the faulty fide, and have not Spirit enough to 
acknowledge it. Among the Ladies the cafe 
is very common, for there are very few of them 
who know that it is to maintain a true and high 
Spirit, to throw away from it all which itfelf 
difapproves, and to fcorn fo pitiful a lhame, as 
that which difables the heart from acquiring a 
liberality of aifeitions and fentiments. The 
candid mind, by acknowledging and difcarding 
its faults, has reafon and truth for the foundation 
of all its paflions and defires, and confequently 
is happy and fimple j the difingenuous Spirit, by 
indulgence of one unacknowledged error, is 
intangled with an after-life of guilt, forrow and 
perplexity. T 
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Criminibus debent hortos Juv, Sat. i. v. 75. 

A beauteous Garden, but by vice maintain’d. 

A S I was fitting in my chamber and thinking- 
on a fubjedt for my next Spectator, 
I heard two or three irregular bounces at my 
Landlady’s door, and upon the opening of it, 
a loud chearful voice inquiring whether the 
Philofopher was at home. The child who went 
to the door anfwered very innocently, that he 
did not lodge there. I immediately recoliedbed 
that it was my good friend Sir Roger’s voice j 
and that I had promifed to go with him on 
the water to Spring-Garden, in cafe it proi^ed 
a good evening. The Knight put me in mind 
of my promife from the bottom of the ftair- 
cafe, but told me that if I was Ipeculating he 
would fray below until I had done. Upon my 
coming down, I found all the children of the 
family got about my old friend, and my Landlady 
herfelf, who is a notable prating goffip, engaged 
in a conference witla him ; being mightily piealed 
with his ftroking her little boy upon the head, 
and bidding him be a gopd child, and mind his 
book. 

Ws were no fooiier come to the Tcmplc- 
ftairs, but we were furrounded with a crowd 
4 of 
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of Watermen, oifering us their relpe£tive fervices. 
Sir Roger after having looked about him very 
attentively, Ipied one with a wooden leg, and 
immediately gave him orders to get his boat 
ready. As we were walking towards it, ‘ You 
‘ mull know, fays Sir Roger, I never make 
‘ ufe of any body to row me, that has not either 
‘ loft a leg or an arm. I would rather bate 
‘ him a few ftrokes of his oar than not employ 
' an horieft man that has been wounded in 
* the Qi^en’s fervice. If I was a Lord or a 
‘ Bifhop, and kept a barge, I would not put 
‘ a fellow in my livery that had not a wooden 

My old friend, after having feated himfelf, 
and trimmed the boat with his Coachman, 'who, 
being a very fober man, always ferves for baliaft 
on thefe occafions, we made die beft of our way 
for Vaux-Hall. Sir Roger obliged the Water- 
man to give us the hiftory of his right leg, and 
hearing that he had left it at La Hogue, with 
many particulars which pafted in that glorious 
acftion, the Knight in the triumph of his heart 
made feveral reflexions on the greatnefs of the 
Britifi nation ; as, that one EngUfiman could 
beat three Frenchmen ; that we could never be 
in danger of popery fo long as we took care 
of our fleet ; that the Thames was the nobleft 
river in Europe ; that London bridge was a greater 
piece of work, than any of the feven Wonders 
of the world ; with many other honeft prejudices 
which naturally cleave to the heart of a true 
EngHJIman. 

Yol.Y: Bb After 
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After fome fhort paufe, the old Knight turning 
about his head twice or thrice, to take a iurvey 
of this great metropolis, bid me obferve how 
thick the city was fet with churches, and that 
there was fcarce a iingle fteeple on this lide 
Tempie-bar. ‘ A mod: heathenilh fght ! , fays 
‘ Sir Roger; There is no religion at this end 
‘ of the town. The fifty new churches will 
‘ very much mend the profpect, but cliurch- 
‘ work is flov»^, church-v/ork is flow 1’ 

I do not remember I have any where men- 
tioned, in Sir Roger’s character, his cuftom of 
faluting every body that pafles by him with a 
good-morrow, or a good-night. This the old 
man does out of the overflowings of his huma- 
nity, though at the fame time it renders him fo 
popular -among all his country neighbours, that 
it is thought to have gone a good way in making 
him once or twice Knight of the Shire. He 
cannot forbear this exercife of benevolence even, 
in town, when he meets with any one in his 
morning or evening walk. It broke from him to 
feveral boats that palTed by us upon the water ; 
but to the Knight’s great furprife, as he gave the 
good-night to tv/o or three young fellows a little 
before our landing, one of them, inftead of 
returning the civility, afked us, what queer old 
Put %ve had in the boat, and whether he was 
not alliamed to go a wenching at his years ? with a 
great deal of the like 'Thames-xih^Arj . Sir Roger 
feemed a little fhoeked at firft, but at length 
afruniing a face of magiftracy, told us, ‘ that if 
* he were a Middlejex Juftice, he would make 

‘ fuch 
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{ ‘ fuch ^’•agrants know that her Majcfty’s fubjeds 

I ‘ were no more to be abufed by water than 

‘ by land.’ 

, We were now arrived at Spring-Garden, v/hich 

is exquifitely pleafant at this time ol the year. 
When I conlidered the fragrancy of the walks 
and bowers, with the choirs of birds that fung 
upon the trees, and the loofe tribe of people that 
walked under their ftiades, I could not but look 
: upon; the place as a kind of Mahometan Paradile. 

' Sir Roger told me it put him in mind of a little 

I coppice by his houfe in the country, which 

I his chaplain ufed to call an aviary of nightingales. 

‘ You mull: underftand, fays the Knight, there 
is nothing in the w'orld that pleafes a man 
; ‘ in love fo much as your nightingale. Ah, Mr. 

‘ Spectator! the many moon-light nights 
‘ tliat I have walked by mylelf, and thought 
‘ on the Widow by the mufic of the night- 
‘ ingale 1’ He here fetched a deep figh, and 
was falling into a fit of mufing, v/hen a Mafk, 
who came behind him, gave him a gentle tap 
upon the flioulder, aftd alked him if he would 
drink a bottle of mead with her ? But the Knight 
' being ftartled at fo unexpeded a familiarity, and 
difpleafed to be interrupted in his thoughts of 
the Widow, told her, ‘ die was a wanton bag- 
i ‘ about her bufinefs. 

: We concluded our walk with a glafs of 

Burto7i~dk., and a dice of hung-beef. When 
^ we had done eating ourfelves, the Knight called 

1 a Waiter to him, and bid him carry the re- 
mainder to tlie Waterman that had but one 
B b 2 leg. 
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leg. I perceived* the fellow flared upon him at 
the odnefs of the melTage, and was going to be 
faucy 5 upon which I ratified the Knight’s com- 
mands with a peremptory look. 

As we v/ere going out of the Garden, my 
old friend thinking himfelf obliged, as a Member 
of the ^orum, to animadvert upon the morals 
of the place, told the miftrefs of the houfe, 
who fat at the bar, that he ftiould be a better 
cuftomer to her Garden, if there were more 
Nightingales, and fewer Strumpets. I 
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‘ Hague^ May^ 24. N. S. The fame republican hands, 

‘ who have fo often fince the Chevalier de SL 
‘ George’s recovery killed him in our public prints, 

‘ have now reduced the young Dauphin of France 
‘ to that defperate condition of weaknefs, and 

* death itfelf, that it is hard to conjecture what 
‘ method they will take to bring him to life again. 

‘ Mean time we are affured by a very good hand 
‘ from Paris, that on the adth inftant, this young 
‘ Prince was as v/eil as ever he was known to be fince 
‘ the day of his birth. As for the other, they are 
‘ nowfending his ghoft, we fuppofe, (for they never 
‘ had the modefty to contradiA their affertions of 
‘ his death) to Commerci in Lorrain, attended only 

* by four Gentlemen, and a few domeftics of little 

* confideration. The Baron de Bothmar having 
‘ delivered in his credentials to qualify him as an 

* Ambafladorto this State, (an office to which his 
‘ greateffc enemies will acknowledge him to be 

* equal) is gone to Utrecht, whence he will proceed 

* to Hanover, but not flay long at that Court, for 

* fear the peace fiiould be made during his lamented 

‘ abfence. Poji-Boy, May 20. 

I Should be thought not able to read, fhould I 
overlook fome excellent pieces lately come out. 

, My Lord Bhhop of St. Afaph has juft now pub- 
lilhed fome Sermons, the Preface to which feems 
to me to determine a great point. He has, like 

B b 3 a 
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a good man and a good chriftian, in oppofition 
to all the flattery and bafe fubmiflion of falfe 
friends to Princes, afierted, that Chriftianity left 
ns where it found us as to our civil rights. 
The prefent entertainment ilrall confift: only of 
a fentence out of the Pojl-Boy, and the faid 
Preface of the Lord of St. Afaph. ' I fhould 
think it a little odd if the Author of tlie Poji- 
Boy ftiould with impunity call men Republicans 
for a gladnefs on report of the death of the 
Pretender ; and treat Baron Bothmar, the Minifter 
of Hanover, in flich a manner as you fee in 
my Motto. I mufl: own, I think every man 
in England concerned to fupport the fucceflion 
of that family. 

‘ publifliing a few Sermons, whilfl: I 

‘ live, the latefl of which was preached 
‘ about eight years flnce, and the firll above 
‘ feventeen, will make it very natural for people 
to inquire into the occafion of doing fo ; and 
‘ to fucli I do very willingly afllgn thele follow- 
‘ ing reafons. 

‘ Firft, From the obiervadons I have been 
^ able to make, for thefe many years lall paft, 
‘ upon our public affairs, and from the natural 
‘ tendency of feveral principles and pradiccs, 
that have of late been ftiidioufly revived, and 
‘ from what has followed thereupon, I could 
not help both fearing and prefiging, that tlieic 
‘ nations would feme time or other, if ever wc 
! flrould have an enterprizing Prince upon the 

‘ throne. 
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‘ throne, of more ambition than virtue, juftice 
‘ and true honour, fall into the way of all other 
‘ nations, and lofe their Liberty. 

‘ Nor could I help forefeeing to wliofe charge 
‘ a great deal of this dreadful mifchief, when- 
‘ ever it lliould happen, would be laid, whether 
‘ juftly or unjuftiy, was not my bufmefs to de- 
‘ termine ; but I refolved for my own particular 

* part, to deliver myfelf, as well as I could, 

' from the reproaches and the curfes of pofterity, 

‘ by publicly declaring to all the world, that 
‘ although in the conftant courfe of my miniftery, 

‘ I have never failed on proper occafions to re- 
‘ commend, urge, and infill: upon the loving, 

‘ honouring, and reverencing the Prince’s perfon, 

‘ and holding it, according to the laws, inviolable 

* and facred 5 and paying all obedience and 
‘ fubmiffion to the laws, though never fo hard 
‘ and inconvenient to private people: Yet did 

* I never think myfelf at liberty, or authorifed 
‘ to tell the people, that either Cbriji, Saint 
‘ Peter, or Saint Patd, or any other holy Writer, 

‘ had, by any dodrine delivered by them, fub- 
‘ verted the Laws and Conftitutions of the 
‘ country in which they lived, or put them in 
Va worfe condition, with refped to their civil 
‘ liberties, than they would have been had they 
‘ not been Chrifhans. I ever thought it a moft 
‘ impious blafphemy againft that holy religion, 

* to father any thing upon it that might encourage 
‘ tyranny, oppreffion, or injuftice in a Prince, 
‘ or that eafily tended to make a free and happy 
‘ people Slaves and Miferable. No People 

B b 4 ‘ may 
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‘ may make themfelves as wretched as they will, 
‘ but let not God be called into that wicked 
“ party. When force and violence, and hard 
‘ neceffity have brought the yoke of fervitude 
‘ upon a people’s neck, religion v/ill fupply them 
‘ with a patient and fubmiflive fpirit under it 

* until they can innocently drake it off; but 
‘ certainly religion never puts it on. This always 
‘ was, and this at prefent is, my judgment of 
‘ thefe matters : And I would be tranfmitted 
‘ to pofterity (for the little ihare of time fucli 
' names as mine can live) under the charadter 
‘ of one who loved his country, and would be 
‘ thought a good Englijhman, as well as a good 
‘ Clergyman. 

‘ This charadter I thought would be tranf- 
‘ mitted by the following Sermons, which were 
‘ made for, and preached in a private audience, 
' when I could think of nothing elfe but doing 
‘ ray duty on the occafions that were then of- 
' fered by God’s Providence, without any manner 
' of delign of making them public: And for 

* thatreafon I give them now as tliey were then 
‘ delivered j by which I hope to fatisfy thofe 
‘ people who have objedted a change of prin- 
‘ ciples to me, as if I were not now the lame 
‘ man I formerly was. I never had but one 
‘ opinion of thefe matters j and that I think is 
‘ lb reafonable and well-grounded, that I believe 
‘ I can never have any other. 

‘ Another reafon of my publiflring thefe Ser- 
‘ mons at this time is, that I have a mind to 
t do myfeif ibms honour by doing what honour 

‘ I 
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^ I could to the memory of two moft excellent 
‘ Princes, and v/ho have very highly deferved 
‘ at the hands of all the people of thefe do- 
" minions, who have any true value for the 
‘ Prcteftant Religion, and the Conftitution of 
‘ the Englijh Government, of which they were 
‘ the great .Deliverers and Defenders. I have 
‘ lived to fee their iiluftrious names very rudely 

* handled, and the great benefits they did this 
" nation treated llightly and conteixiptuoufly. 
‘ I have lived to fee our deliverance from Ar- 
' bitrary Power and Popery, traduced and vilified 
‘ by fome who formerly thought it was their 
‘ greatefi; merit, and made it part of their boaft 
‘ and glory, to have had a little hand and fliare 

* in bringing it about ; and others, who, with- 
‘ out it, mufl have lived in exile, poverty, and 
‘ mifery, meanly difclaiming it and ufing ill the 
‘ glorious Inftruments thereof. Who could ex- 
‘ ped; fuch a requital of fuch merit ? I have, I 
‘ own it, an ambition of exempting myfelf from 

the number of unthankful people : And as I 
‘ loved and honoured thofe great Princes living, 
‘ and lamented over them when dead, fo I would 
‘ gladly raife them up a monument of praife as 
‘ lading as any thing of mine can be ; and I 
‘ choofe to do it at this time, when it is fo un- 
^ faihionable a thing to fpeak honourably of them. 

‘ The Sermon that was preached upon the 
‘ Duke of Gloucefier’% death was printed quickly 
‘ after, and is now, becaufe the fubjed was fo 
‘ fuitable, joined to the others. The lofs of 
that mod promifing and hopeful Prince was, 

‘at 
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‘ at that time, I faw, unfpeakably great ; and 
‘ many accidents lince have convinced us, tiiat 
‘ it could not have been over-valued. That 

* precious life, had it pleafed God to have pro- 
‘ longed it the ufual fpace, had faved us many 
‘ fears and iealoufies, and dark diftrulls, and 
‘ prevented many alanns that have long Iccpt 
‘ us, and will keep us ftill, waking and uncaiy. 

‘ Nothing remained to comfort and liipport us 
‘ under this heavy ftroke, but the ncceillty it 
‘ brought the King and Nation under of fettling 
‘ the fucceffion in the houfe of Hanover, and 
f giving it an Hereditary right, by Adi of Par- 
‘ liament, as long as it continues Protcftant. 

‘ So much good did God, in his merciful Pro- 
‘ vidence, produce from a misfortune, which 
‘ we could never othcrwife have fufficiently 
‘ deplored. 

‘ The fourth Sermon was preached upon the 

* Qixeen’s Acceffion to the Throne, and tlic 
‘ firil year in which that day was folemniy 
‘ obferved, (for, by Tome accident or other, it 
‘ had been overlcpked the year before j) and 
‘ every one will fee without the date of it, 
‘ that it was preached very early in this reign, 

‘ fince I was able only to proraife and prciiige 
‘ its future glories and fucceffes, from the good 
‘ appearances of things, and die happy turn 
‘ our affairs began to take ; and could not then 
‘ count up the vidories and triumplih' that, for 
‘ feven years after,, made it, in the I'ronhcfs 
‘ Ianguage,'“ a name and a praife among ail 
“ the people of the eardi.” Never did ieveu 

‘ fueb. 
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* fuch years together pafs over the head of any 
‘ Englijh Monarch, nor cover it with fo much 
‘ honour ; The crown and fcepter feemed to 

* be the Queen’s leaft ornaments 3 thofe other 

* Princes wore in common with her, and her 
" great perfonal virtues were the fame before 
' and fince ; but fuch was the fame of her ad- 
‘ mlniftration of aflhirs at home, fuch was the 
' reputation of her wifdom and felicity in choof- 
‘ ing Minifters, and fuch w^as then elleemed 
' their faithfulnefs and zeal, their diligence and 
' great abilities in executing her commands j 
‘ to llich a height of military glory did her great 
‘ General and her Armies carry the Britijh 
‘ name abroad; fuch was the harmony and 
‘ concord betwixt her and her Allies, and fuch 
* was the bleffing of God upon all her counfels 
' and undertakings, that I am as fure as hiftory 
‘ can make me, no Prince of ours ever was 
‘ fo profperous and fuccefsful, fo beloved, ef- 
^ teemed, and honoured by their fubjedls and 
‘ their friends, nor near fo formidable to their 
‘ enemies. We were, as all the world ima- 
A gined then, juft entering on the ways that 

‘ promifed to lead to fuch a peace, as would 
‘ have anfwered all the prayers of our religious 
‘ Queen, the care and vigilance of a moft able 
7 Miniftery, the payments of a willing and obe- 
dient People, as well as all the glorious toils 
^ and hazards of the Soldiery; when God, for 
our fins, permitted the Spirit of Difcord to 
‘ go forth, and, by troubling fore the camp, 

‘ the 
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^ the city, and the country, (and oh, that it 
‘ had altogether fpared the places facred to his 
‘ worihip!) to fpoil, for a time, this beautiful 
‘ and pleafing profped, and give us in its ftead, 

‘ I know not what Our enemies will tell 

^ the reft with pieafure. It will become me 
‘ better to pray to God to reftore us to the 
‘ power of obtaining fuch a. peace, as will be 
* to his glory, the fafety, honour, and the 
‘ welfare of the Queen and her dominions, 
‘ and the general fatisfadion of all her high 
‘ and mighty Allies. 

May 2, 1712. T 
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-- — — ’•'Thefed peSlora junSa fide. 

Ovid. Trift’, 1. i. El. 3 . v. 66 . 

Breafts that with fympathizing ardor glow’d. 

And holy Friendfhip, fuch as I’hefeus vow’d. 

I Intend the Paper for this day as a loofe 
Eflay upon Friendlhip, in which I fliall 
throw my obfervations together without any fet 
form, that I may avoid repeating what has been 
often faid on this fubjedt. 

‘ Friendthip is a jflrong and habitual inclina- 
J tion in two perfons to promote the good and 
* happinefs of one another.’ Though the 
pieafures and advantages of Friendfiiip have 
been largely celebrated by the befi; moral Writers, 
and are confidered by all as great ingredients of 
human happinefs, we very rarely meet with the 
pradtice of this virtue in the world. 

Every man is ready to give in a long catalogue 
of thofe virtues and good qualities he expeds to 
find in the perfon of a friend, but very few of 
us are careful to cultivate them in ourfelves. 

Love and efteem are the firfi: principles of 
Friendfhip, which always is imperfedt whei'e 
either of thefe two is wanting. 

As, 
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ASj on the one hand, we are foon afhanied 
of loving a man whom we cannot efteem : fo, 
on the other, though we are truly fenfible of a 
man’s abilities, we can never raife ourfelves to 
the warmths of Friendlliip, without an affec- 
tionate good-will towards his perfon. 

F riendfliip immediately banilhes envy under all 
its difguifes. A man who can once doubt whe- 
ther he ihould rejoice in his friend’s being happier 
than himfelf, may depend upon it that he is an 
utter ftranger to this virtue. 

There is fomething in Friendfliip fo very great 
and noble, that in thofe fidlitious ftories which 
are invented to the honour of any particular 
perfon, the Authors have thought it as necelTary 
to make their Hero a Friend as a Lover. Achilles 
has his Patrochjs, and ALneas his Achates. In 
the firft of thefe inftances we may obfervc for the 
reputation of the fubjedt I am treating of, that 
Greece was almoft ruined by the Hero’s Love, 
but was preferved by his Friendflup. 

The character of Achates fuggeds to us an 
obfervation we may often make on the iiitimacics 
of great men, who frequently choofe their com- 
panions rather for the qualities of tire heart tlran 
thofe of the head, and prefer fidelity iji an eafy 
inoffenfive complying temper to thofe endow- 
ments which make a much greater figure among 
mankind. I do not remember that Achates, 
who is reprefented as the firft favourite, either 
gives his advice, or ftrikes a blow, through the 
whole Mneid, 
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A Friendfliip, which makes the leaft noife, 
is very often mofi: ufeful: for which reafon I 
fhould prefer a prudent friend to a zealous 
one. 

Atticus, one of the heft men of ancient 
was a very remarkable inftance of what I am 
here fpeaking. This extraordinary perfon, amidft: 
the civil wars of his country, when he faw the 
deiigns of all parties equally tended to the fub- 
verfion of liberty, by t:onft antly preferving the 
efteem and affedtion of both the competitors, 
found means to ferve his friends on either fide : 
and while he fent money to young Maruis, whofe 
father was declared an enemy of the Common- 
wealth, he was himfelf one of Sylld^ chief 
favourites, and always near that General. 

During the war between Cafar and Pompey, 
he ftill maintained the fame condudl. After 
the death of Cafar, he fent money to Brutus in 
his troubles, and did a thoufand good offices to 
Antony'S wife and friends when that party feemed 
ruined. Laftly, even in that bloody war be- 
tween Anthojty and Augujlus, Atticus ftill kept 
his place in both their Friendfhips ; infomuch 
. that the firft, fays Cornelius Nepos, whenever 
he was abfent from Rome in any part of the 
Empire, writ pundlually to him what he was 
doings what he read, and whither he intended 
to go; and the latter gave him conftantly an 
exadt account of all his affairs. 

A likenefs of inclinations in every particular 
is fo far from being requifite to form a be- 
nevolence 
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nevolence in two minds towards each other, as 
it is generally imagined, that I believe we fliall 
find fome of the firmefi: Friendfliips to have 
been contradted between perfons of different 
humours ; the mind being often pleafed with 
thofe perfedions which are new to it, and 
which it does not find among its ovrn, accojii- 
piifhments. Befides that a man in fotre’ 1 ca- 
fure fupplies his own defeds, and fancies iiirn- 
felf at fecond hand p®fleffed of thofe good 
qualities and endowments, which are in the 
poffeffion of him who in the eye of the world 
is looked on as his other felf. 

The moll difficult province in Friendffiip is 
the letting a man fee his faults and errors, 
w'hich ffiould, if poffible, be fo contrived, that 
he may perceive our advice is given him not 
fo much to pleafe ourfelves as for his own ad- 
vantage. The reproaches therefore of a friend 
ihould always be ftridly juft, and not too fre- 
quent. , . 

The violent defire of pleafing in the pcrlon 
, reproved, .may otherwife change into a dcfjvair 
of doing it, while he finds himfelf cenfured 
for faults he is not confeious of. A mind that 
is foftened and humanized by Friendlhip, can- 
not bear frequent reproaches ; either it mull 
quite fink under the oppreffion, or abate con- 
fiderably of the value and efteem it had for 
him who bellows them. 

The proper bufinefs of Friendfliip is to in- 
fpire life and courage; and a Soul, thus fup- 
3 . ported, 
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ported, outdoes itfelf; whereas if it be unex- 
pedtedly deprived of thefe fuccours, it droops 
and languilhes.; 

We are in fome meafure more inexcufable if 
we violate our duties to a friend, than to a re- 
lation : fince the former arife from a voluntary 
choice, the latter from a neceffity to which we 
could not give our own confent. 

As it has been faid on one fide, that a man 
ought not to break with a faulty friend, that he 
may not expofe the weaknefs of his choice ; 
it will doubtlefs hold much flronger with relpedt 
to a. worthy one, that he may never be upbraided* 
for having loft fo valuable a treafure which was 
once in his pofieffion. X 
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^ Cum trijiihus fe’uere, cum remits jucunde^ cum feni- 
hus ?raviUrt cum juventute comiter vivere. 

Tull. 

T he piece of Latin on the head of this 
Paper is part of a Charadler extremely 
vicious, but I have fet down no more than 
may fall in with the rules of juftice and honour. 
Cicero fpoke it of Catiline, who, he faid, ‘ lived 
‘ with the fad feverely, with the chearful agree- 
‘ ably, with the old gravely, with the young 
‘ pleafantly f he added, ‘ with the wicked 
‘ boldly, with the wanton lafcivioufly.’ The two 
laft inftances of his complaifance I forbear to 
conlider, having it in my thoughts at prefent 
only to fpeak of obfequious Behaviour as it fits 
upon a companion in pleafure, not a man of 
defign and intrigue. To vary with every humour 
in this manner, cannot be agreeable, except 
it comes from a man’s own temper and na- 
tural complexion; to do it out of an ambition 
to excel that way, is the mofl: fruitlefs and un- 
becoming proftitution imaginable. To put on 
an artful part to obtain no other end but an 
unjuft praife from the undifcerning, is of all 
endeavours the moft deipicabie. A man muft be 
fmcerely pleafed to become pleafure, or not to 

interrupt 
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interrupt that of others : For this reafon it is a 
moft calamitous circumftance, that many people 
who want to be aionCj or fhould be fo, will 
come into converfation. It is certain, that all 
men, who are the leaf! given to reflexion, are 
feized with an inclination that way ; when, per- 
haps, they had rather be inclined to company : 
but indeed they had better go home, and be 
tired with themfelves, than force themfelves upon 
others to recover their good-humour. In all 
this the cafe of communicating to a friend a 
fad thought or difficulty, in order to relieve a 
heavy heart, hands excepted ; but what is here 
meant, is that a man fhould always go with 
inclination to the turn of the company he is 
going into, or not pretend to be of the party. 
It is certainly a very happy temper to be able 
to live with all kinds of difpofitions, becaufe 
it argues a mind that lies open to receive what 
is pleafing to others, and not obffinately bent 
on any particularity of its own. 

This is it which makes me pleafed with the 
charafler of my good acquaintance Acajio. You 
meet him at the tables and converfations of the 
wife, the impertinent, the grave, the frolic, and 
the witty ; and yet his own charader has notlaing 
in it that can make him particularly agreeable to 
any one fed of men j but AcaJlo has natural good 
fenfe, good-nature and difcretion, fo that every 
man enjoys himfelf in his company ; and though 
Acajio contributes nothing to the entertainment, 
he never was at a place where he was not wel- 
C c 2 come 
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come a fecond time.. Without tliefe fubordiiiate 
good qualities of Acajio, a man of wit and learn- 
ing would be painful to the generality of man- 
kind, inftead of being pleaiing. Witty men are 
apt to imagine they are agreeable as fuch, and 
by that means grow the w'orfl: companions imagi- 
nable ; they deride the abfent or rally the prefent 
in a wrong manner, not knowing that if you 
pinch or tickle a man until he is uneafy in his 
feat, or ungracefully diftinguifhed from the reft 
of the company, you equally hurt him. 

I was going to fay, the true art of being 
agreeable in company, (but there can be no fuch 
thing as art in it) is to appear well pleafed with 
thofe you are engaged with, and rather to feem 
well entertained, than to bring entertainment to 
others. A man thus dilpofed is not indeed what 
we ordinarily call a good companion, but effen- 
tially is fuch, and in all the parts of his con- 
verfation has fomething friendly in his Beha- 
viour, which conciliates mens minds more than 
.the higheft fallies of wit or ftarts of humour 
can poilibly do. The feeblenefs of age in a 
man of this turn, has fomething which fhould 
be treated with refped even in a man no other- 
wife venerable. The forwardnefs of youth, 
when it proceeds from alacrity and not infolence, 
has alfo its allowances. The companion who 
is formed for fuch by Nature) gives to every 
charadler of life its due regards, and is ready 
to account for their imperfeftions, and receive 
their accomplifhmcnts as if they were his own. 

It 
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It muft appear that you receive law from, and 
not give it to your company, to make you 
agreeable. • « 

I remember 'TuUy, fpeaking, I think, of An- 
tony, fays, that in eo facetice erant, qua 7 iulla 
arte tradi pojfunt : ‘ He had a witty mirth, 

‘ which could be acquired by no art.’ This qua- 
lity muft be of the kind of which I am' now 
fpeaking ; for all forts of Behaviour which de- 
pend upon obfervation and knowledge of life, 
is to be acquired; but that which no one can 
defcribe, and is apparently the a£t of Nature, 
muft be every where prevalent, becaufe every 
thing it meets is a fit occafion to exert it ; for 
he, who follows Nature, can never be improper 
or unfeafonable. 

How unaccountable then muft their Beha- 
viour be, who, without any manner of con- 
fideration of what the company they have juft 
now entered are upon, give themfelves the air 
of a Mefienger, and make as diftindl relations of 
the occurrences they laft met with, as if they 
had been difpatched from thofe they talk to, 
to be punctually exaCl in a report of thofe cir- 
cumftances : It is unpardonable to thofe who 
are met to enjoy one another, thatafrefti man 
ftiall pop in, and give us only the laft part of 
his own life, and put a ftop to ours during the 
hiftory. If fuch a man comes from ’Change, 
whether you will or not, you muft hear how 
the Stocks go ; and though you are ever fo 
intently employed on a graver fubjeCt, a young 
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fellow of the other end of the town will take 
his place, and tell you Mrs. fuch-a-one is charm- 
ingly handfom, becaufe he jufl now faw her. 
But I think I need not dwell on this fubjedt, 
fince I have acknowledged there can be no rules 
made for excelling this way; and precepts of 
this kind fare like rules for writing poetiy, which, 
it is faid, may have prevented ill Poets, but 
never made good ones. T 


Saturday, May 24. 


^id pure tranqiiille t- — — 

Hoi’. Ep. 18. 1 . 1. V. 102. 

What calms the breaft, and makes the mind fcrene. 

I N my laf ; Saturdays Paper I fpoke of Chear- 
fulnefs as it is a Moral habit of the mind, 
and accordingly mentioned fuch moral motives 
as are apt to cherifh and keep alive this happy 
temper in the Soul of man : I fhall now con- 
fider Chearfulnefs in its Natural date, and refiedt 
on thofe motives to it, which are indifferent either 
as to virtue or vice. 

Chearfulnefs is, in the firft place, the bed 
promoter of Health. Repinings and fecret mur- 
murs of heart give imperceptible ftrokes to thofe 
delicate fibres of which the vital parts are com- 
pofed, and wear out the machine infenfibly ; not 
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to mention thofe violent ferments which they 
ftir up in the blood, and thofe irregular dif- 
turbed motions, which they raife in the animal 
fpirits. I fcarce remember, in my own obferva- 
tion, to have met with many old men, or with 
fuch, who (to ufe our Englijh phrafe) ‘ wear 
‘ well,’ that had not at leaft a certain indolence 
in their humour, if not a more than ordinary 
gaiety and Chearfulnefs of heart. The truth 
of it is, Health and Chearfulnefs mutually be- 
get .each other; with this diiference, that we 
feldom meet with a great degree of Health which 
is not attended with a certain Chearfulnefs, but 
very often fee Chearfulnefs where there is no 
great degree of Health. 

Chearfulnefs bears the fame friendly regard to 
the mind as to the body : It banilhes all anxious 
care and difcontent, fooths and compofes the 
Paffions, and keeps tlie Soul in a perpetual calm. 
But having already touched on tliis laft confider- 
ation, I fliall here take notice, that the world, in 
which we are placed, is filled with innumerable 
objedls that are proper to raife and keep alive 
this happy temper of mind. 

If v/e confider the world in its fubferviency 
to man, one would think it was made for our 
ufe ; but if we confider it in its natural beauty, 
and harmony, one would be apt to conclude: 
it was made for our pleafure. The fun, which 
is as the great foul of the univerfe, and produces 
all the neceflaries of life, has a particular in- 
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fluence in chearing the mind of maiij and making 
the heart glad. 

Thofe feveral living creatures which are made 
for our fervice or fuftenance at the fame time 
either fill the woods with their mufic, furnifh 
us with game, or raife pleafing ideas in us 
by the delightfulnefs of their appearance. Foun- 
tains, lakes and rivers, are as refreflfing to the 
imagination, as to the foil through which they 
pafs. 

There are Writers of great diftindion, who 
'have made it an argument for Providence, that 
the whole earth is covered with green, rather 
than with any other colour, as being fuch a 
right mixture of light and iliade, that it com- 
forts and ftrengthens the eye inftead of weaken- 
ing or grieving it. For this reafon feveral Pain- 
ters have a green cloth hanging near them, 
to eaie the eye upon, after too great an appli- 
cation to their colouring. A famous modern 
Philofopher accounts for it in tlie following 
manner : All colours that are more luminous, 
overpower and diffipate the animal Ipirits which 
are employed in fight: on the contrary, thofe 
that are more obfcure do not give the animal 
fpirits a fufiicient exercilej whereas the rays 
that produce in us the idea of green, fall upon 
the eye in fuch a due proportion, that they give 
the animal fpirits their proper, play, and, by 
keeping up^the ftruggle in a juft balance, excite 
a very pleafing and agreeable fenfation. Let the 
eaufe be what it will, the effedl is certain, for 
3 which 
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which reafon the Poets afcribe to this particular 
colour the epithet of Chearful. 

To confider further this double end in the 
works of Nature, and how they are at the fame 
time both ufeful and entertaining, we find that 
the moft important parts in the vegetable world 
are thofe which are the moft beautiful. Thefe 
are the feeds by which the feveral races of plants 
are propagated and continued, and which are 
always lodged in flowers or bloflbms. Nature 
feems to hide her principal defign, and to be 
induftrious in making the earth gay and delight- 
ful, v/hile Ihe is carrying on her great work, 
and intent upon her own prefervation. The 
hulbandman after the fame manner is employed 
in laying out the whole country into a kind 
of garden or landflcip, and making every thing 
fmile about him, whilft in reality he thinks of 
nothing but of the harveft, and increafe which 
is to arife from it. 

We may further obferve how Providence has 
taken care to keep up this Chearfulnefs in the 
mind of man, by having formed it after fuch 
a manner, as to make it capable of conceiving 
delight from feveral objedts which feem to have 
very little ufe in them j as from the wildnefs of 
rocks and deferts, and the like grotefque parts 
of Nature. Thofe who are verfed in phiiofophy 
may ftill carry this confideration higher, by ob- 
ferving that if matter had appeared to us en-r 
flowed only with thofe real qualities which it 
adtualiy poiTefleSj it would , have made but^ very 
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joylefs and uncomfortable figure ; and u'hy has 
Providence given it a power of producing in us 
fuch imaginary qualities, as taftes and colours, 
founds and fmells, heat and cold, but that man, 
while he is converfant in the lower ftations of 
Nature, might have his mind cheared and de- 
lighted with agreeable fenfations ? In ihort, the 
whole Univerfe is a kind of Theatre filled with 
objeds that either raife in us pleafure, amufc- 
ment, or admiration. 

The reader’s owm thoughts will fuggefi; to 
him the viciflitude of day and night, the change 
of feafons, with all that variety of fcenes which 
diverfify the face of Nature, and fill the mind 
with a perpetual fucceffion of beautiful and pleaf- 
ing images. 

I {hall not here mention the feveral entertain- 
ments of art, with the pleafures of friendihip, 
books, converfation, and other accidental diver- 
fions of life, becaufe I would only take notice 
of fuch incitements to a chearful temper, as 
offer themfelves to perfons of all ranks and 
conditions, and which may fuiEciently (hew us 
that Providence did not defign this world fliould 
be filled with murmurs and repinings, or that 
the heart of man fliould be involved in gloom 
and melancholy. 

I the more inculcate this Chearfulnefs of 
temper, as it is a virtue in which our country- 
men are obferved to be more deficient than any 
other nation. Melancholy is a kind of Demon 
that haunts our ifland, and often conveys her- 

fclf 
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felf to US in an eafterly wind. A celebrated 
French Noveliit, in oppoiition to thofe who begin 
their Romances with the flowery feafon of the 
year, enters on his flory thus : ‘ In the gloomy 
‘ month of Novembery when the people of 
‘ England hang and drown themfelves, a dif- 
‘ confolate Lover walked out into the fields, 

‘ &c. 

Every one ought to fence againft the temper 
of his climate or conftitution, and frequently 
to indulge in himfelf thofe confiderations which 
may give him a Serenity of mind, and enable 
him to bear up chearfully againft thofe little 
evils and misfortunes which are common to 
human nature, and which by a right improve- 
ment of them will produce a fatiety of joy, 
and an uninterrupted happinefs. 

At the fame time that I would engage my 
reader to confider the world in its moft agreeable 
lights, I muft own there are many evils which 
naturally fpring up amidft the entertainments 
that are provided for us ; but thefe, if rightly 
confidered, fhould be far from over-cafting the 
mind with forrow, or deftroying that Cliear- 
fulnefs of temper which I have been recom- 
mending. This interiperfion of evil with good, 
and pain with pleafure, in the works of Nature, 
is very truly afcribed by Mr. Locke y in his EJfay 
on Human Underjiatidingy to a moral rcafon, in 
the following words ; 
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‘ Beyond all this, we may find another rea- 
‘ fon why God hath fcattered up and down 
* feveral degrees of pleafure and pain, in all 
‘ the things that environ and affeft us, and 
‘ blended them together, in almofi: all that our 
‘ thoughts and fenfes have to do with ; that 
‘ we finding imperfedion, difiatisfadtion, and 
‘ want of complete happinefs in all the enjoy- 
‘ ments which the creatures can afford us, 
‘ might be led to feek it in the enjoyment of 
‘ Him, “ with whom there is fulnefs of joy, 
“ and at w^hofe right hand are pleafures for 
“ evermore.” L 
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Monday, May 26. 


I'ibi res antiqUiS laudis &' artis 

Ingredior : fandtos aufus redudere fontes. 

Virg. Georg. 2. v. 174. 

For thee, I dare unlock the facred fpring, 

And arts difclos’d by ancient Sages fing. 

Mr. Spectator, 

‘ T T is my cuftom, when I read your Papers, 
‘ A to read over the quotations in the Authors 
‘ from whence you take them : As you men- 
‘ tioned a paffage lately out of the fecond chapter 
‘ of Solomo7i% Song, it occafioned my looking 
‘ into itj and upon reading it I thought the 
‘ ideas fo exquifitely foft and tender, that I 
‘ could not help making this paraphrafe of it, 
^ which, now it is done, I can as little forbear 
‘ fending tOi you. Some marks of your appro- 
‘ bation, which I have already received, have 
given me fo fenfible a tafte of them, that I 
‘ cannot forbear endeavouring after them as 
' often as I can with any appearance of fuccefs. 

I am, 

■ Sir, 

Your mofl: obedient humble fervant. 



The 
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The fecond chapter of Solomon^ So7ig. 

I. 

A S when in Sharonh field the blufhing rofe 

Does its chafte bofom to the morn difclofej 
Whilfli all around the Zephyrs bear 
The fragrant odours through the air ; 

Or as the lily in the fhady vale. 

Does o’er each flow’r with beauteous pride prevail. 
And ftands with dews and kindeft fun-fhine blclt. 
In fair preeminence, fuperior to the reft : 

So if my love, with happy influence, fired 
His eyes bright fun-fhine on his Lover’s head, 
Then flrall the rofe of Sh&ronh field. 

And whiteft lilies to my beauties yield. 

Then faireft flow’rs with ftudious art combine, 
The rofes with the lilies join, 

And their united charms are lefs than mine. 

IL 

As much as faireft lilies can furpafs 
A thorn in beauty, or in height the graft : 

So does my Love, among the virgins, fiiine. 
Adorn’d with graces more than half divine 
Or as a tree, that, glorious to behold. 

Is hung with apples all of ruddy gold, 

Hefprian fruit and, beautifully high, 

Extends its branches to the ficy 
So does my Love the virgins eyes invite : 

’Tis he alone can fix their wand’ring fight. 
Among ten thoufand eminently brigirt. 


III. 
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Beneath his pleafing fhade 1 

My wearied limbs at eafe I laid, > 

And on his fragrant boughs reclin’d my head. J 
I pull’d the golden fruit with eager hafte ■, 

Sweet was the fruit, and pleafing to the tafte : 

With fparkling wine he crown’d the bowl. 

With gentle ecftafies he fill’d my foul 
Joyous we fat beneath the ihady grove. 

And o’er my head he hung the banners of his love. 

IV. 

I faint ! I die ! my labouring breaft 
Is with the mighty weight of love oppreft ; 

I feel the fire polTefs my heart. 

And pain convey’d to ev’ry part. 

Through all my veins the paffion flies. 

My feeble Soul forfakes its place, 

A trembling faintnefs feals my eyes. 

And palenefs dwells upon my face : 

Oh ! let my Love with powerful odours ftay 
My fainting love-fick Soul, that dies away j 
One hand beneath me let him place. 

With t’other prefs me in a chafte embrace. 

V. 

I charge you, Nymphs of Sion, as you go 
Arm’d with the founding quiver and the bow, 
Whilft through the lonefom woods you rove, 

You ne’er difturb my ileeping Love, 

Be only gentle Zephyrs there. 

With downy wings to fan the air ; 

Let facred filence dwell around. 

To keep off each intruding found : 

And when the balmy Humber leaves his eyes, 

May he to joys, unknown till then, arife. 
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VI. 

But fee ' comes ! with what majeftic gait 

:e onward bears his lovely ftate! 

l^ow through the lattice he appeals. 

With fofteft words difpels my fears, 

Arife, my fair-one, and receive 
All tbe pleafures love can give. 

For now thefullen winter’s paft, 

Ko more we fear the northern blaft : 

■No ftorms nor thrcat’ning clouds appear, 
Ko falling rains deform the year. 

My love admits of no delay, 

Arife, my fair, and come away. 

VII. 

Already, fee! the teeming earth _ 
kings forth the flow’rs, her beauteous birth. 
The dews, and foft defcending Ihow’rs, 
Nurfe the new-born tender flow’rs. 

Hark! the birds melodious fing. 

And fweetly ufher in the fpring. 

Clofe by his fellow fits the dove, 

And billing whifpers her his love. 

The fpreading vines with bloffoms fwell, 

* Diffufing round a grateful fmell. 

Arife, my fair-one, and receive 
All the bleffings love can give : 

For love admits of no delay, 

Arife, my fair, and come away. 

VIII. 

As to its mate the conftant dove 
Flies through the covert of the fpicy grove. 

So let us haften to fome lonely fliade, 

There let me fafe in thy lov’d arms be laid. 
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Where no intruding hateful noife 
Shall damp the found of thy melodious voice ; 
Where I may gaze, and mark each beauteous grace : 
For fweet thy voice, and lovely is thy face. 

IX. 

As all of me, my love, is thine, 

Let all of thee be ever mine. 

Among the lilies we will play. 

Fairer, my Love, thou art than they ; 

Till the purple morn arife. 

And balmy fleep forfake thine eyes j 
Till the gladlbm beams of day 
Remove the Ihades of night away ; 

Then when foft fleep lhall from thy eyes depart. 

Rife like the bounding roe, or lufty hart. 

Glad to behold the light again 
From Betherh mountains darting o’er the plain, T 
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Tuefday, May 27. 


-Meliora pii docuere parentes, Hor. 

Their pious fires a better leffoa taught. 

N othing has more furprifed the 
learned in England, than the price which 
a fmall book, intitled Spaccio della Bajlia tri~ 
omfante, bore in a late auction. This book was 
fold for thirty pound. As it was written by one 
yordanus Brums, a profelled Atheift, with a 
defign to depreciate religion, everyone was apt 
to fancy, from the exti'avagant price it bore, 
that there muft be fomething in it very for- 
midable. 

I muft confefs that happening to get a fight of 
one of them myfelf, I could not forbear perufing 
it with this apprehenfion ; but found there was 
ib very little danger in it, that I lhali venture to 
give my readers a fair account of the whole plan 
upon which this wonderful treatife is built. 

The Author pretends that yupiter once upon 
a time relblved on a reformation of the con- 
flellations : for which purpofe having fummoncd 
the liars together, he complains to them of the 
great decay of the worfltip of the Gods, which 
he thought fo much tlie harder, having called 
feveral of thofe celellial bodies by the names of 
the heathen Deities, and by that means made 
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the Heavens as it were i book of the Pagan 
Theology. Montus tells himj that this is not to 
he wondered at, fince there were fo many Ican- 
'dalous ifories of the Deities 5 upon which the 
Author takes occafion to caft reflexions upon all 
other religions, concluding, that yupkeVy after a 
full hearing, difcarded the Deities out of Heaven, 
and called the ftars by the names of the moral 
virtues. 

This lliort fable, which has no pretence in it 
to reafon or argument, and but a very finall 
fhare of wit, has however recommended itfelf 
wholly by its impiety,, to thole weak men, who 
would diftinguilh themfelves by the Angularity of 
their opinions. 

There are two confiderations which have been 
often urged againfl: Atheihs, and which they 
never yet could get over. The firfl: is, that the 
greatefl: and moll eminent perlbns of all ages 
have been againfl; them, and always complied 
with the public forms of worflnp eftabliihed 
in their refpedlive countries, when there was 
nothing in them either derogatory to the honour 
of the Supreme Being, or prejudicial to the good 
of mankind. 

The Plato's and Cicero's among the ancients ; 
the Baconsy the BoyleSy and the Lockes, among 
6ur own countrymen, are all inftances of what 
I have been faying ; not to mention any of the 
Divines, however celebrated, fince our adver- 
faries challenge all thofe, as men who have 
too much intereft in this cafe to be impartial, 
evidences. 

Blit 
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But what has been often urged as a conlide- 
ration of much more weight, is, not only the 
opinion of the better fort, but the general con- 
fent of mankind to this great truth ; which I 
think could not poffibly have come to pafs, but 
from one of the thi'ee following reafons ; either 
that the idea of a God is innate and coexiflcnt 
with the mind itfelf ; or that this truth is f ) 
very obvious, that it is difcovered by the lirft 
exertion of reafon in perfons of the moft ordinary 
capacities j or, laftly, that it has been delivered 
down to us through all ages by a tradition from 
the firft man. , 

The Atheifts are equally confounded, to which 
ever of thefe three caufes we affign it ; they have 
been fo preffed by this laft argument from the 
general confent of mankind, that after great 
fearch and pains they pretend to have found out 
a nation of Atheifts, I mean that polite people 
the Hottentots. 

I dare not Ihock my readers wdth a defcrip- 
tion of the cuftoms and manners of thefe bar- 
barians, who are in every reipedf Jcarec one 
degree above brutes, having no language among 
them but a confufed Gabble, which is neither 
well underftoed by themfelves or others. 

It is not however to be imagined how much 
the Atheifts have gloried in thefe their good 
fi-iends and allies. 

If we boaft of a Socrates or a Seneca, they 
may now confront them wdth thefe great Phi- 
Hottentots, 

I Though 
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Though even this point has, not without 
reafon, been feveral times controverted, I fee 
no manner of harm it could do religion, if we 
fliould entirely give them up this elegant part 
of mankind, 

Methinks nothing more fliews the weaknefs 
of their caufe, than that no divifion of their 
fellow-creatures join with them, but thofe among 
whom they themfelves own reafon is almoft 
defaced, and who have little elfe but their 
drape, which can entitle them to any place in 
the fpecies. 

Befides thefe poor creatures, there have now 
and then been inftances of a few crazed people 
in feveral nations, who have denied the exiftence 
of a Deity, 

The catalogue of thefe is however very fliort ; 
even Vanini, the moft celebrated champion for 
the caufe, profeffed before his Judges that he 
believed the exiftence of a God, and taking 
up a ftraw which lay before him on the ground, 
allured them, that alone was fufficient to con- 
vince him of it ; alledging feveral arguments to 
prove that it was impoffible Nature alone could 
create any thing. 

I was the other day reading an account of 
Cajimir Lifz)mjki, a Gentleman of Poland^ who 
was convidted and executed for this crime. The 
manner of his punilhment was very particular. 
As foon as his body was burnt, his aflres were 
a cannon, and fhot into the air towards 
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I am apt to believe, that if fomething like 
this method of punifhment fliould prevail in 
England, fuch is the natural good fenfe of the 
Britijh nation, that whether we rammed an 
Atheift whole into a great gun, or pulverized 
our infidels, as they do in Poland, we fhould 
not have many charges. 

I fhould, however, propofe,. while our am- 
munition lafted, that inftead of Part ary, we 
fhould always keep two or three cannons ready 
pointed towards the Cape of Good-Hope, in order 
to fihoot our unbelievers into the country of 
the Hottentots. 

In my opinion, a folemn judicial death is too 
great an honour for an Atheift, though I muft 
allow the method of exploding him, as it is 
pradlifed in this ludicrous kind of martyrdom, 
has fomething in it proper enough to the na- 
ture of his offence. 

There is indeed a great objedtion againft this 
manner of treating them. Zeal for religion is 
of fo adlive a nature, that it feldom knows where 
to reft ; for which reafon I am afraid, after hav.. 
ing difcharged our Atheifts, we might poffibly 
think of (hooting off our fedtaries ; and, as one 
does not forefee the vicifiitude of human affairs, 
it might one time or other come to a man’s 
own turn to fly out of the mouth of a demi- 
culverin. 

If any of my readers imagine that I have 
treated thefe Gentlemen in too ludicrous a man- 
ner, I muft confefs, for my own part, I think 
reafoning againft fuch unbelievers upon a point 

that 
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that fliocks the common fenfe of mankind, is 
doing them too great an honour, giving them 
a figure in the eye of the world, and making 
people fancy that they have more in them than 
they really have. 

As for thofe perfons who have any fcheme 
of religious worfliip, I am for treating fuch with 
the utmofl: tendernefs, and fhould endeavour to 
ihew them their errors with the greateft temper 
and humanity; but as thefe mifcreants are for 
throwing down religion in general, for firipping 
mankind of what themfelves own is of excellent 
ufe in all great focieties, without once offering 
to eftablifh any thing in the room of it ; I think 
the befi: way of dealing with them, is to retort 
their own weapons upon them, which are thofe 
of fcorn and mockery. X 




Non pudendo fed non faciendo id quod non decet impu- 
dentits nomen effugere dehemus. Tull. 


The way to avoid the imputation of impudence, is, 
not to be alliamed of what we do, but never to do 
what we ought to be alhamed of. 


M any are the Epifhes I receive from 
Ladies extremely afflided that they 'lie 


iVl Ladies extremely afflided that they 'lie 
under the obfervation of fcandalous people, who 
love to defame their neighbours, and make the 
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unjufteft interpretation of innocent and indifferent 
adtions. They defcribe their own behaviour fo 
unhappily, tha.t there indeed lies fome cauic of 
fufpicion upon them. It is certain, that there 
is no authority for perfons who have nothing 
' elfe to do, to pafs away hours of converfation 
upon the mifcarriages of other people ; but fince 
they will do fo, they who value their reputation 
ihould be cautious of appearances to their di i- 
‘ advantage. But very often our young women, 
as well as the middle-aged and the gay part of 
thofe growing old, without entering into a for- 
mal league for that purpofe, to a woman agree 
upon a fhort way to preferve their charadlers, 
and go on in a way that at bed; is only not 
vicious'. The method is, when an ill-natured 
or talkative girl has faid any thing that bears 
* hard upon fome part of another’s carriage, tlris 
creature, if not in any of their little cabals, is 
run down for the mod; cenforious dangerous 
body in the world. Thus they guard their re- 
putation rather than their modefty ; as if guilt 
lay in being under the imputation of a fruit, and 
not in a commidion of it. Orbidlla is the 
kin ded: poor thing in the town, but the mod: 
bluflring creature living: It is true, die has not 
loft the fenfe of Shame, but fire has loft the fenfe 
of innocence. If die had more confidence, and 
never did any thing wdiich ought to ftain her 
cheeks, would die not be much more moded 
without that ambiguous fuffufion, which is the 
livery both of guilt and innocence ? Modedy 
confids in being confeious of no ill, and notin 

being 
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being afhamed of having done it. When people 
go upon any other foundation than the truth of 
their own hearts for the condudt of their adtions, 
it lies in the power of fcandalous tongues to carry 
the world before them, and make the reft of 
mankind fall in with- the ill, for fear of reproach. 
On the other hand, to do what you ought, is 
the ready way to make calumny either filent or 
ineffectually malicious. Spencer^ in his Fairy 
^een, fays admirably to young Ladies under 
the diftrefs of being defamed; 

The beft, faid he, that I can you advife. 

Is to avoid th’ occafion of the ill ; 

For when the caufe, whence evil doth arife. 
Removed is, th’ effedt furceafeth ftill. 

Abftain from pleafure, and reftrain your will. 
Subdue defire, and bridle loofe delight : 

Ufe fcanted diet, and forbear your fill ; 

Shun iecrecy, and talk in open fight ; 

So fliall you foon repair your prefent evil plight. 

Inftead of this care over their words and aClions, 
recommended by a Poet in old Queen Bcfs’s 
days, the modern way is to do and fay what 
you pleafe, and yet be the ‘ prettieft fort of 
‘ woman in the world.’ If fatliers and brothers 
will defend a Lady’s honour, die is quite as 
fafe as in her own innocence. Many of the 
diftrefled, w'ho fuffer under the malice of evil 
tongues, are fo harmlefs that diey are every day 
they live afleep until twelve at noon; concern 
themfelves with nothing but their own perfons 
until two ; take their acceffary food between 

that 
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that time and four ; vifit, go to the Play ; and 
fit up at cards until towards the enfuing morn : 
and the malicious world fhall draw conclulions 
from innocent glances, fhort whifpers, or pretty 
familiar ralleries with fafhionable men, that thefe 
fair ones are not as rigid as Veftals. It is certain, 
fay thefe goodeft creatures very well, that virtue 
does not confift in conftrained behaviour and 
wry faces, that muft be allowed j but there is 
a decency in the afpeft and manner of Ladies 
contradted from a habit of virtue, and from 
general reflexions that regard a modeft condudt, 
all v/hich may be underftood, though they can- 
not be defcribed. A young woman of this fort 
claims an efteem mixed with aftedtion and ho- 
nour, and meets with no defamation ; or if flie 
does, the wild malice is overcome with an un- 
didurbed perfeverance in her innocence. To 
Ipeak freely, there are fuch coveys of Coquettes 
about this town, that if the peace were not kept 
by fome impertinent tongues of their own Sex, 
which keep them under fome reftraint, we 
fhould have no manner of engagement upon 
them to keep them in any tolerable order. 

As I am a S p E c tat o r, and behold how 
plainly, one part of womankind balance the 
behaviour of the other, whatever I may think 
of Tale-bearers or Slanderers, I cannot wholly 
fupprefs them, no more than a General would 
difcourage Spies. The enemy would eafily fur- 
prife him whom they knew had no intelligence 
of their motions. It is fo far otherwife with 
me, that I acknowledge I permit a She-flanderer 
4 or 
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or two in every quarter of the town, to live 
in the characters of Coquettes, and take all the 
innocent freedoms of the reft, in order to fend 
me information of the behaviour of their refpeo 
tive fifterhoods. 

But as the matter of relpeCl to the world, 
which looks on, is carried on, methinks it is 
ib very eafy to be what is in the general called 
virtuous, that it need not coft one hour’s re- 
flexion in a month to preferve that appellation. 

It is pleafant to hear the pretty rogues talk of 
virtue and vice among each other : She is the 
lazieft creature in the world, but I muft confefs 
ftriCtly virtuous ; the peeviflieft hufly breathing, 
but as to her virtue, ftie is without bjemifli : She 
has not the leaft charity for any of her ac- 
quaintance, but I muft allow rigidly virtuous. 

As the unthinking part of the male world call 
every man a man of honour who is not a 
coward; fo the crowd of the other Sex terms 
every woman W’ho will not be a wench vir- 
tuous. T. 
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— jVijK tu prece pofcis emaci, 

niji jedutiis ncqueas committer e Divis : 

At hona pars procerum tacit d Ubabit acerrd. 

Haud citivis promptum ejl^ murmurqiic hmiikfque fufurros 
'Tollere de temptis-, & apertovivere voto. 

Mens bona, fama, fides ; hcec dare, & ut audiat bofpes. 
Ilia fibi introrfim, £5? fub lingua immursnurat : O fi 
Ebullit patrui praclarum funus ! Et OJi 
Sub rafiro crepet argenti mihi feria dextro 
Hercule ! pupillumve utinam, quern proximus hisres 
Impsllo, expungam! Perf. Sat. 2. v. 3. 

—Thy pray’rs the teft of Heav’n will bearj 

Nor need’ft thou take the Gods afide, to hear : 

While others, e’en the mighty men of Rome, 

Big fwell’d with mifchief, to the temples come; 
And in low murmurs, and with coftly fmoke, 
ITeav’n’s help to profper their black vows, invoke. 
So boldly to the Gods mankind reveal 
What from each other they, for fliame, conceal. 
Give me good fame, ye Pow’rs, and make me juft; 
Thus much the rogue to public ears will truft. 

In private then — When wilt thou, mighty Jove, 

My wealthy uncle from this world remove ? 

Or — O thou T hund’rer’s fon, great Hercules, 

That once thy bounteous Deity would pleafe 
To guide my rake upon the chinking lound 
Of lome vaft treafure,’ hidden under ground ! 

0 were my Pupil fairly knock’d 0’ th’ head ! 

1 lliou’d poffefs th’ eftate if he were dead. D r y d e n. 

W HERE Homer reprefents Pbcctiix, the 
tutor of Achilles, as perfuading his pupil 
to lay afide his refentments, and give himfelf 

up 
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up to the intreaties of his countrymen, the Poet, 
in order to make him fpeak in charafter, afcribes 
to him a fpeech full of thofe Fables and Allegories 
which old men take delight jn relating, and 
which are very proper for inftrudtion. ‘ The 
‘ Gods, fays he, fuffer themfelves to be pre- 
‘ vailed upon by intreaties. When mortals have 
‘ offended them by their tranfgreffions, they 
‘ appeafe them by vows and facrifices. You 
' mufl know, Achilles, that Ppayers are the 
‘ daughters of Jupiter. They are crippled by 
‘ frequent kneeling, have their faces full of cares 
‘ and wrinkles, and their eyes always cafl to- 
‘ wards Heaven. They are conflant attendants 
‘ on the Goddefs Ate, and march behind her. 

" This Goddefs walks forward with a bold and 
‘ haughty air, and being very light of foot, runs 
‘ through the whole earth, grieving and afflidling 
‘ the fons of men. She gets the ftart ofi^ 
‘ Prayers, who always follow her, in order 
‘ to heal thofe perfons whom fhe wounds. He 
‘ who honours thefe daughters of Jupiter, when 
they draw near to him, receives great benefit 
f from them j but as for him who rejedfs them, 

‘ they intreat their Father to give his orders to 
‘ the Goddefs Ate, to punifh him for his hard- 
‘ nefsof heart.’ This noble Allegory needs but 
little explanation ; for whether fhe Goddefs Ate 
fignifies injury, as fome have explained it j or 
guilt in general, as others ; or divine juflice, as 
I am the more apt to thinkj the interpretation 
is obvious encugh. 
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I fhall produce another heathen Fable relating 
to Prayers, which is of a more diverting kind* 
One would think by fome paffages in it, that 
it was compofed by Lucian, or at leaft by Ibrne 
Author who has endeavoured to imitate his way 
of writing; but as diflertations of this nature 
are more curious than ufeful, I fhall give my 
reader the Fable, without any further inquiries 
after the Author. 

* Menippiis the Philofopher was a fecond 
' time taken up into Heaven by "Jupiter, when 
‘ for his entertainment he lifted up a trap-door 

* that was placed by his foot-ftooL At its riling, 
‘ there iffued through it fuch a din of cries as 
‘ aftonifhed the Philofopher. Upon his afking 
‘ what they meant, Jupiter told him they were 
‘ the Prayers that were fent up to him from 

* the earth. Mcnippus, amidft the confufion of 

* voices, which was fo great, that nothing lefs 

* than the ear of Jove could diftinguifh them, 
‘ heard the words, Riches, Honour, and Long 

* Life repeated to feveral different tones and 
‘ languages. When the firft hubbub of founds 
‘ was over, the trap-door being left open, the 
‘ voices came up more feparate and diilind:. 
^ The firft Prayer was a very odd one, it came 
^ from Athens, and delired Jupiter to increafc 
‘ the wifdom and the -beard of his humble 
‘ fupplicant. Menippus knew it by the voice to 
' be the Prayer of his friend Licander the Phi- 
‘ lofopher. This was fucceeded by the petition 
' of one who had juft laden a fhip, and promifed 
‘‘ Jupiter, if he took care of it, and returned 

‘ it 
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‘ it home again foil of riches, he would make 

* him an offering of a iilver cup. Jupiter 
i ‘ thanked him for nothing; and bending down 

‘ his ear more attentively than ordinary, heard 
‘ a voice complaining to him of the cruelty of 
‘ an Ephejian widow, and begging him to breed 
‘ compaffion in her heart. This, Jupiter ^ 

‘ is a very honeft fellow. I have received a 
‘ great deal of incenfe from him ; I will not 
‘ be fo cruel to him as not to hear his Prayers. 

* He was then interrupted with a whole volley 
‘ of vows, which were made for the health 
‘ of a tyrannical Prince by his fubjedts who 
‘ prayed for him in his prefence. Menippm was 
‘ iiirprifed, after having liftened to Prayers of- 
‘ fered up with fo much ardour and devotion, 
‘ to hear low whifpers from the fame affembly 

^ ‘ expoftulating with J(yve for fuffering fuch a, 

*' * Tyrant to live, and afking him how his thun- 

‘ der could lie idle? Jupiter was fo offended 
‘ at thefe prevaricating rafcals, that he took down 
‘ the fxrft vows, and puffed away the laft. The 
‘ Philofopher feeing a great cloud mounting 
‘ upwards, and making its way diredly to the 
’I ‘ trap-door, inquired of Jupiter what it- meant. 

. ‘ This, fays Jupiter y is the fmoke of a wdiole 

j ‘ Hecatomb that is offered me by the General 

! ‘ of an army, who is very importunate with 

I ‘ me to let him cut off an hundred thoufand 

• ‘ men that are drawn up in array againft him: 

‘ What does the impudent wretch think I fee 
‘ in him, to believe that I will make a facrifice 

‘ of fo many mortals as good as himfelf, and ail 

‘ this 
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‘ this to his glory, forfooth ? But hark, fays Ju- 
‘ piter, there is a voice I never heard but in 
‘ time of danger : It is a rogue that is fliip- 
‘ wrecked in the Ionian fea ; I faved him on 
‘ a plank but three days ago, upon his promife 
‘ to mend his manners, the fcoundrel is not 
‘ worth a groat, and yet has the impudence to 
‘ offer me a Temple if I will keep him from 
‘ linking — But yonder, fays he, is a fpecial youth 
‘ for you, he delires me to take his father, 
‘ who keeps a great eftate from him, out of 
‘ the miferies of human life. The old fellow 
‘ (hall live until he makes his heart ake, I can 
‘ tell him that for his pains. This was followed 
‘ by the foft voice of a pious Lady, defiriiig 
‘ Jupiter that fire might appear amiable and 
‘ charming in the light of her Emperor. As 
‘ the Philofopher was refledting on this extra- 
-ordinary petition, there blew a gentle wind 

- through the trap-door, which he at firft mif- 

- took for a gale of Zephyrs, but afterwards 

- found it to be a breeze of fighs : They fmelt 

- flrong of flowers and incenfe, and were fuc- 

- ceeded by moft paffionate complaints of wounds 

- and torments, fires and arrows, cruelty, defpair 

- and death. Menippus fancied that fucli la- 
' mentable cries arofe from fome general cx- 

- ecution, or from wretches lying under the 
** torture ; but Jupiter told. \x\m that they came 
' up to him from the ille of Paphos, and that 

- he every day received complaints of the fame 

- nature from that whimfical tribe of mortals 

- who are called Lovers. I am fo trifled with, 

‘ favs 
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‘ fays he, by this generation of both Sexes, and 
‘ find it fo impoffible to pleale them, whether 
‘ I grant or refufe their petitions, that I fiiall 

* order a weftern wind for the future to inter- 
‘ cept them in their paflage, and blow them at 
‘ random upon the earth. The lafi: petition I 
‘ heard was from a very aged man of near an 

* hundred years old, begging but for one year 
‘ more of life, and then promifing to die con- 

tented. This is the rarefi: old fellow! fays 
' Jupiter. He has made this Prayer to me for 
‘ above twenty years together. When he was 
‘ but fifty years old, he defired only that he 
‘ might live to fee his fon fetded in the world, 

* I granted it. He then begged the fame favour 
‘ for his daughter, and afterwards that he might 
‘ fee the education of a grandfon : When all 
‘ this was brought about he puts up a petition 
^ that he might live to finifh a houfe he was 
‘ building. In fhort, he is an unreafonable old 
^ cur, and never wants an excufe ; I will hear 
‘ no more of him. Upon which he flung down 
‘ the trap-door in a paffion, and was refolved 

* to give no more audiences that day.’ 
Notwithftanding the levity of this Fable the 

moral of it very well deferves our attention, 
and is the fame with that which has been in- 
culcated by Socrates mnd Plato, not to mention 
Juvenal and Perjins, who have each of them 
made the finefl: Satire in their whole works 
upon this fubjedt. The vanity of mens wifhes, 
which are the natural. Prayers of the mind, as 
well as many of thofe lecret devotions w-hich 
Vo V. Be they 
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they offer to the fupreme Being, are fufficiently 
expofed by it. Among other reafons for fet 
forms of Prayer, I have often thought it a very 
good one, that by this means the folly and 
extravagance of mens defires may be kept vtuthin 
due bounds, and not break out in abfurd and 
ridiculous petitions on fo great and folemn an 
occafion. I 
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Per ambages minijieria Deoruni 

Pracipitandus eji liber Spiritus. I^etcon. 

By Fable’s aid ungovern’d fancy foars, 

And claims the miniftry of heav’niy Fo'tv’rs. 

To the S P E c T A T o R. 

/ Hie transformation of Fidelio into a Looking-glafs. 

‘ ¥ W A S lately at a tea-table, ivlicre fome 
f jL young Ladies entertained the company 
‘ with a relation of a Coquette in the neigh- 
‘ bourhood, who had been difeovered practiiing 
‘ before her glafs. To turn the difeourfe, which 
‘ from being 'witty grew to be malicious, the 
‘ matron of the family took occafion, from the 
‘ fubjed, to wifh that there were to be found 
‘ amongfl men fuch faithful monitors to drefs 
. ‘ the mind by, as we confult to adorn the body. 

■ ■ ‘ She 
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‘ She added, that if a fincere friend were mi- 
‘ raculoufly changed into a Looking-glafs, fhe 
‘ {hould not be afhamed to aik its advice very 
‘ often. This whimfical thought worked fo 
‘ much upon my fancy the whole evening, that 
' it produced a very odd dream. 

‘ Methought, that as I flood before my Glafs, 
i * the image of a youth, of an open ingenuous 

‘ afpedl, appeared in it j who with a fmall Ihrill 
^ * voice fpoke in the following manner. 

‘ The Looking-glafs, you fee, was heretofore 
‘ a man, even I the unfortunate Fidelio. I had 
' two brothers, whofe deformity in lhape was 

* made up by the clearnefs of their underlland- 
‘ ing: It mufl be owned however, that (as it 

• ‘ generally happens) tliey had each a perverfe- 

‘ nefs of humour fuitable to their diftortion of 

* body. The eldeft, whofe belly funk in mon- 
‘ llroufly, was a great coward ; and though his 

* fplenetic contrafted temper made him take fire 
‘ immediately, he made objefts that befet him 
‘ appear greater than they were. The fecond, 

‘ whofe breaft fwelled into a bold Relievo, on the 
‘ contrary, took great pleafure in lefiening every- 

* thing, and was perfedlly the reverfe of his 
‘ brother. Thefe odneffes pleafed company once 
‘ or twice, but difgufted when often feen ; for 
‘ which reafon the young Gentlemen were fent 
‘ from Court to ftudy Mathematics at the 
‘ Univerfity. 

‘T need not acquaint you, that I was very 
‘ well made, and reckoned a bright polite Gen- 
‘ tieman. I was the confident and darling of 

£ e 2 ' ‘ all \ 
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‘ all the fair; and if the old and ugly fpoke 
‘ ill of me, all the world knew it was becaufc 
‘ I fcorned to flatter them. No ball, no af- 
‘ fembly was attended until I had been con- 
‘ iulted. Flavia coloured her hair before me, 

‘ Celia fhewed me her teeth, Panthea heavcil 
‘ her bofom, Cleora brandiflied her diamonds ; 

‘ I have feen Che% foot, and tied artificiullv 
‘ the garters of Rhodope. 

‘ It is a general maxim, that tliofe wiio dote 
‘ upon themfelves, can have no violent affedtion 
‘ for another ; But on the contrary, I found 
‘ that the womens paffionfor me rofe in propor- 
‘ tion to the love they bore to themfelves. This 
‘ w'as verified in my amour with NareiJ/'a^ 
‘ who was fo conftant to me, that it was pica- 
‘ fantly faid, had I been little enough, llie would 
‘ have hung me at her girdle. The moft dan- 
‘ gerous rival I had, was a gay empty fellow, 
‘ who by the ftrength of a long intercourfe with 
‘ Narcipfa-, joined to his natural endowments, 
‘ had formed himfelf into a perfedt refemblancc 
‘ with her. I had been difearded, had fhe not 
‘ obferved that he frequently afleed my opinion 
‘ about matters of the laft confequence: This 
‘ made me dill more confiderable in her eye. 

‘ Though I was eternally carefled by the lai- 
‘ dies, fucli was their opinion of my honour, 
‘ that I was never envied by the men. A 
‘ jealous Lover of Narctjjd one day thought 
‘ he had caught her in an amorous converfation : 
‘ i’or though he was at fuch a diftance that 
‘ he could hear nothing, he imagined ftrange 

‘ things 
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' things from her airs and geftures. Sometimes 
‘ with a ferene look fhe ftepped back in a 
‘ liftening pofture, and brightened into an in- 
‘ nocent fmile, Quickly after fhe fwelled into 
‘ an air of majefty and difdain, then kept her 
‘ eyes half fhut after a languifhing manner, 
‘ then covered her blufhes with her hand, 
breathed a figh, and feemed ready to fmk 
‘ down. In rufhed the furious Lover j but how 
‘ great was his furprife to fee no one there but 
‘ the innocent Fidelio with his back againft the 
‘ wall betwixt two windows ? 

‘ It were endlefs to recount all my adven- 
‘ tures. Let me haften to that which coft me 
' my life, and Narcijfa her happinefs. 

‘ She had the misfortune to have the fmall- 
' pox, upon which I was exprefly forbid her 
‘ fight, it being apprehended that it would 
‘ increafe her diftemper, and that I fliould 
‘ infallibly catch it at the firil look. As foon as 
‘ fhe was fuffered to leave her bed, flie flole 
‘ out of her chamber, and found me all alone 
‘ in an adjoining apartment. She ran with 
* tranfport to her darling, and without mixture 
‘ of fear, left I fliould diflike her. But oh me ! 
‘ what was her fury when flie heard me fay, I 
‘ was afraid and fliocked at fo loathfom a fpec- 
' tacle. She ftepped back, fwoilen with rage, 

‘ to fee if I had the infolence to repeat it. I 
‘ did, with this addition, that her ill-timed paffion 
‘ had increafed her uglinefs. Enraged, inflamed, 

‘ diftradted, flie fnatched a bodkin, and with 
^ all her force ftabbed me to the heart, Dying, 
Ee 3 ‘.I 
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‘ I preferved my fincerity, and expreffed the 

* truth, though in broken words ; and by re- 

* proachi ul grimaces to the laft I mimicked the 
‘ deformity of my murderefs. 

‘ Cupid who always attends the fair, and 
‘ pitied the fate of fo ufeful a fervant as I was, 
‘ obtained of the Deftinies, that my body ilnould 

* be made incorruptible, and retain the qualities 
‘ my mind had poffeffed. I immediately loll: 
‘ the figure of a man, and became fmooth, 
‘ poliflied, and bright, and to this day am the 

* firft favourite of the Ladies. T 
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Nefcio qua frMer folitum dulcedine lati. 

Virg. Georg, i. v. 412. 
Unufual fweetnefs purer joys inlpires. 

L ooking over the Letters that have been 
fent me, I chanced to find the following 
one, which I received about two years ago from 
an ingenious friend who was then in Denmark. 


Dear Sir, Copenhagen^ May i, 1710. 

* H E Spring with you has already taken 

* polTeffion of the fields and woods : Now 

* is the feafon of folitude, and of moving com- 

* plaints upon trivial fufferings : Now the griefs 
‘ of Lovers begin to flow, and their wounds 

* to 
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‘ to bleed afrefh. I too, at this diftance from 
'* the fofter climates, am not without my dif- 
‘ contents at prefent. You perhaps may laugh 
‘ at me for a moft romantic wretch, when I 
‘ have difclofed to you the occafion of my 
‘ uneafinefs j and yet I cannot help thinking my 
‘ unhappinefs real, in being confined to a region, 

‘ which is the very reverfe of Paradife. The 
‘ feafons here are all of them unpleafant, and 
‘ the country quite ' deftitute of rural charms. 

‘ I have not heard a bird fing, nor a brook 
‘ murmur, nor a breeze whiljper, neither have 
‘ I been blefl: with the fight of a flowery 
‘ meadow thefe two years- Every wind here 
‘ is a tempeft, and every water a turbulent 
‘ ocean. I hope, when you refledl a little, you 
‘ will not think the grounds of my complaint 
‘ in the leafl: frivolous and unbecoming a man 
‘ of ferious thought j fince the love of woods, 

‘ of fields and flowers, of rivers and fountains, 

‘ feems to be a paflxon implanted in our natures 
‘ the moft early of any, even before the fair Sex 
‘ had a Being. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Could I tranfport myfelf with a wifh firom 
one country to another. I fliould choofe to pafs 
my Winter in Spain, my Spring in my 

Summer in England, and my Autumn in France. 
Gf all thefe feafons there is none can vie witli 
the Spring for beauty and delightful nefs. It bears 
the fame figure among the feafons of the year, 
that the morning does amoqg the divifions of 
E e 4 the 
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the day, or youth among the ftages of life. 
The Englijh Summer is pleafanter than that of 
any other country in Europe, on no other ac- 
count but becaufe it has a greater mixture of 
Spring in it. The mildnefs of our climate, 
with thofe frequent refrefhments of dews and 
rains that fall among us, keep up a perpetual 
chearfulnefs in our fields, and fill the holtcft 
months of the year with a lively verdure. 

In the opening of the Spring, when all Na- 
ture begins to recover herfelf, the fame animal 
pleafure which makes the birds fing, and the 
whole brute creation rejoice, rifes very fenfibly 
in the heart of man. I know none of the Poets 
who have obferved fo well as Milton thofe fecret 
overflowings of gladnefs which diftufe themfelves 
through the mind of the beholder, upon fur- 
veying the gay fcenes of Nature ; he has touched 
upon it twice or thrice in his Paradife Loft, and 
defcribes it very beautifully under the name of 
Vernal Delight, in that paflage where he repre- 
fents the Devil liimfelf as almofl: fenfible of it. 

Bloflbms and fryits at once of golden hue 
Appear’d, with gay enamel ’d colours mixt ; 

On which the fun more glad imprefs’d his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath fhower’d the’earth ; fo lovely feem’d 
That landfkip : And of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart infpires 

Vernal delight, and joy able to drive 
All fadnefs but defpair, &c, 
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Many ' Authors have written on the vanity 
of the creature, and reiprefented the barren- 
nefs of every thing in this world, and its in- 
capacity of producing any folid or fubftantial hap- 
pinefs. As difcourfes of this nature are very 
ufeful to the fenfual and voluptuous ; thofe Spe- 
culations which fhew the bright fide of things^ 
and lay forth thofe innocent entertainments which 
are to be met with among the feveral objeds that 
encompafs us, are no lefs beneficial to men of 
dark and melancholy tempers. It was for this 
reafon that I endeavoured to recommend a Chear-» 
fulnefs of mind in my two laft Saturdays Papers, 
and which I would ftill inculcate, not only from 
the confideration of ourfelves, and of that Being 
on whom we depend, nor from the general 
furvey of that Univerfe in which we are placed 
at prefent, but from reflexions on the particular 
feafon in which this Paper is written. The 
Creation is a perpetual feaft to the mind of a 
good man, every thing he fees cheats and de- 
lights him ; Providence has imprinted fo many 
fmiles on Nature, that it is impoflible for a mind 
which is not funk in more grofs and fenfual 
delights, to take a furvey of them without 
feveral fecret fenfations of pleafiire. The Pfalmifl: 
has in feveral of his divine Poems celebrated 
thofe beautiful and agreeable fcenes which make 
the heart glad, and produce in it that Vernal 
Delight which I have before taken notice of. 

Natural philofophy quickens this tafl:e of the 
Creation, and renders it not only pleafing to the 

imagi- 
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imagination, but to the underftanding. It does 
not refS: in the murmur of brooks and the melody 
of birds, in the iliade of groves and woods, or 
in the embroidery of fields and meadows, but 
confiders the feveral ends of Providence which 
are ferved by them, and the wonders of Divine 
Wifdom which appear in them. It heightens 
the pleafures of the eye, and raifes fuch a rational 
admiration in the Soul as is little inferior to 
devotion. 

It is not in the power of every one to offer 
^p this kind of worfhip to the great Author of 
Nature, and to indulge thefe more refined me- 
ditations of heart, which are doubdefs highly 
acceptable in his fight: I fhall therefore con- 
clude this fhort eflay on that pleafure which 
the mind naturally conceives from tire prefent 
feafon of the year, by the recommending of 
a pradice for which every one has futiicicnt 
abilities. 

I would have my readers endeavour to moralize 
this natural pleafure of the Soul, and to im- 
prove this Vernal Delight, as calls it, 

into a Chriffian Virtue. When we find ourfelves 
infpired with this pleafing inftind, this fecrct 
iatisfadion and complacency arifing from the 
beauties of the Creation, let us confider to whom 
we ftand indebted for all thefe entertainments 
of fenfe, and who it is that thus opens his 
hand and fills the world with good. The 
Apofile inftruds us to take advantage of our 
prefent temper of mind, to graft upon it fuch 

a 
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a religious exercife as is particularly conformable 
to it, by that precept which advifes thofe who 
are fad to pray, and thofe who are merry to 
ling pfalms. The chearfulnels of heart which 
fprings up in us from the furvey of Nature’s 
works, is an admirable preparation for gratitude. 

The mind has gone a great way towards praife. 
and thanklgiving, that is filled with fuch afecret 
gladnefs. A grateful reflexion on the fupreme 
Caufe who produces it, fanftifies it in the Soul, 
and gives it its proper value. Such an habitual 
' difpofition of mind confecrates every field and 
wood, turns an ordinary walk into a morning 
or evening facrifice, and will improve thofe 
tranfient gleams of joy which naturally brighten 
up and refrelh the Soul on fuch occafions, into 
an inviolable and perpetual ilate of blifs and 
happinefs. I 
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Bene colligitur hac fueris muliercuUs 6 ? fervis Cd* fer- 
vorum fimillmis liberis ejfe grata : Gravi verb homini 
£5? ea qu£ fiunt judicio certo psnderanti frobari po£e 
nuUomodo. Tull. 

It is rightly inferred, that thefe things are pleafing 
to children, women, and flav'es, and even to fuck 
free men as greatly refembie Haves but can by 
no means be approved by a man of figure and 
character, and who forms a right judgment of 
things. 

I HAVE been confidering the little and frivolous 
things which give men accedes to one an- 
other, and power with each other, not only 
in the common and indifferent accidents of 
life, but alfo in matters of greater importance. 
You fee in Eledions for Members to fit in Par- 
liament, how far faluting rows of old women, 
drinking with clowns, and being upon a level 
with the lowed: part of mankind in that wherein 
they themfelves are lowed:, their diverfions, will 
carry a Candidate. A capacity for proffcituting 
a man’s felf in his behaviour, and defeending 
to the prefent humour of the vulgar, is perhaps 
as good an ingredient as any other for making 
a confiderable figure in the world ; and if a man 
has nothing elfe, or better, to think of, he could 

not 
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not make his way to wealth and diftindlion by 
properer methods, than ftudying the particular 
bent or inclination of people with whom he con- 
verfes, and working from the obfervation of fuch 
their bias in all matters wherein he has any 
intercourfe with them: For his eafe and com- 
fort he may allure himfelf, he need not be at 
the expence of any great talent or virtue to pleafe 
even thofe who are poflelfed of the higheft 
qualifications. Pride in ibme particular difguife or 
other, (often a fecret to the proud man himfelf) 
is the moll: ordinary fpring of adion among 
men. You need no more than to difcover what 
a man values himfelf for j then of all things 
admire that quality, but be fure to be failing in 
it yourfelf in comparifon of the man whom 
you court. I have heard, or read, of a Secre- 
tary of State in Spain, who ferved a Prince who 
was happy in an elegant ufe of the Latin tongue, 
and often writ difpatches in it with his own 
hand. The King lliewed his fecretary a Letter 
be had written to a foreign Prince, and under 
the colour of alking his advice, laid a trap for 
his applaufe. The honeft man read it as a 
faithful Counfellor, and not only excepted again!!: 
his tying himfelf down too much by fome 
expreffions, but mended the phrafe in others. 
You may guefs the dilpatches that evening 
did not take much longer time. Mr. Secretary, 
as foon as he came to his own houfe, fent for 
his eldeft fon, and communicated to him that 
the famdy mull: retire out of Spain zs foon as 

poffible j 
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pofEble ; for, faid he, the King knows I un- 
derftand Latin better than he d<xs. 

This egregious fault in a man of the world, 
fiiould be a leflbn to all who would make their 
fortunes : But a regard muft be carefully had 
to the perfoa with whom you have to do; 
for it is not to be doubted but a great man 
of common fenfe muft look with fecret indig- 
nation or bridled laughter, on all the flaves who 
ft and round him with ready faces to approve 
and fmile at all he fays in the grofs. It is 
good comedy enough to obferve a Superior talking 
half fentences, and playing an humble admirer’s 
countenance from one thing to another, with 
fuch perplexity, that he knows not w'hat to fneer 
in approbation of. But this kind of complaiftnce 
is peculiarly the manner of Courts; in all other 
places you muft conllantly go farther in com- 
pliance with the perlbns you have to do with, 
than a mere conformity of looks and geftures. 
If you are in a country life, and would be a 
leading man, a good ftoniach, a loud voice, 
and ruftic chearfiilnefs will go a great way, 
provided you are able to .1-ink, and drink any 
thing. But I was juft nov/ go,i;ig to draw the 
manner of behaviour I would -.tdivde people to 
praftife under fome maxim, and irkiinated, that 
every one almoft was governed by his Priile. 
There was an old fellow about forty years ago 
fo peevifli and fretful, though a man of bufineis, 
that no one could come at him : But he fre- 
quented a particular little CofFee-houfe, where 
he triumphed over every body at Trick-track 
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and Backgarnmon. The way to pafs his office 
well, was firft to be inful ted by him at one of 
thofe ganaes in his leifure hours; for his vanity 
was to ffiew, that he was a man of pleafurO- 
as well as bufinefi. Next to this fort of in- 
finuation which is called in all places (from 
its taking its birth in the houffiolds of Princes} 
making one’s court, the moft prevailing way is, 
by what better-bred people call a prefent, the 
vulgar a bribe. I humbly conceive that fuch a 
. thing is conveyed with more gallantry in a 
Billet-doux that ffiould be underflood at the Bank, 
than in grofs money : but as to flubborn people, 
who are fo furly as to accept of neither note nor 
cafh, haying formerly dabbled in Chymiflry, I 
can only fay that one part of matter afks one 
thing, and another another, to make it fluent ; but 
there is nothing but may be diffoived by a proper 
mean: .Thus the virtue which is too obdurate 
for gold or paper, fhall melt away very kindly 
in a liquid. The ifland of Barbadoes (a fhrewd 
people) manage all their appeals to Great Britain, 
by a fkilful diflribution of citron- water among 
the whifperers about men in power. Generous 
wines do every day prevail, and that in great 
points where ten thoufand times their value would 
have been rejedled with indignation. 

But to wave the enumeration of the fundry 
ways of applying by prefents, bribes, manage- 
ment of people’s paffions and affedlions, in fuch ' 
a manner as it fliall appear that the virtue of 
the befl man is by one method or other corrup- 
tible ; let us look out for fome expedient to turn 
4 thofe 
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thofe paffions and afFediions on the fide of trutli 
and honour. When a man has laid it down 
for a pofition, that parting with his integrity, 
in the minuteft cii’cumftance, is lofing fo much 
of his very felf, felf-love will become a virtue. 
By this means good and evil will be the only 
objedts of diflike and approbation j and he that 
injures any man, has effedually wounded the 
man of this turn as much as if the harm had 
been to himfelf. This feems to be the only 
expedient to arrive at an impartiality ; and a 
man who follows the dictates of truth and right 
reafon, may by artifice be led into error, but 
never can into guilt. T 
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